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PREFACE 


The present work which forms a part of the thesis completed 
by the author as early as 1946 could not be published so long for 
unavoidable reasons. 

The author is deeply indebted to Dr, R. C. Majumdar who 
guided him in his work and invspired him with all possible help includ¬ 
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Dr. H, C. Ray Chaiidhuri for valuable instructions in putting the 
work to shape. His acknowledgements arc also due to Dr. Nihar 
Ranjan Roy for the kind interest he has taken throughout the whole 
rroduction of the book. 

Much as the author would have liked to make the w’ork free 
from errors, it could not be done : misprints of diacritical marks and 
other mistakes still remain. The kind attention of readers is invited 
to the Index w'here a standard form of ancient geographical expres¬ 
sions referred to in the work has been offered. 

The author takes this opportunity to acknowledge with thanks 
the financial as.sistance received from the Government of We.st 
Bengal towards the publication of the book. He is also thankful to 
Sri Suresh Chandra Das, the Managing Director. General Printers 
and Publishers Ltd. for the generous offer of bearing a considerable 
portion of the publication experise. 


Presidency College, 
Calcutta: 
October 17, /954. 
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FOREWORD 


It is a well-known fact that the ancient Hindus did 
not write the history of their o\vn country. But their 
literature contains valuable data for a study of this subject. 
Among these may be mentioned the list of tribes and 
jieoples Mdiich we find in the Epics and th(= Puranas. A 
critical study of these data is bound to throw important 
light on the distribution of peoples in ancient India as well 
as their movements. Such a study also forms the real basis 
of tlie historical geography of ancient India, as the geogra¬ 
phical names of large areas were mostly derived from those 
of the ethnic groups who occupied them. 

The importance of this line of study wtis realised at 
an early stage of the progress of Indology, and several 
European scholars dealt with the subject. But such study 
was mostly confined to the data iurrushed by individual 
texts. The need ol collaborating sucli data from ail avail¬ 
able texts has long been felt, but the subject has not 
engaged the serious attention of scholars. 

Dr. S- B. Chaudhuri has boldly attempted the task 
in the following pages which earned liim a i.)octor's Degree. 
They reveal an elaborate study of scattered material carried 
out with thoroughness and a Ingh degree of critical ability. 
He has studied the ethnic settlenients referred to in the 
literary and epigraphical sources, m their proper geogra¬ 
phical settings and tried to reconstruct the historical geo¬ 
graphy of ancient India in one of its most important aspects. 
He has made a critical scrutiny of the various forms in which 
the names appear in different texts and tried to restore tfie 
correct and original designation as far as possible. As the 
author has himself stated, his fust aim was to present a 
corrected and revised list of ethnic and geographical names 
of the different regions of India as furnished by tradition. 
He has next attempted to find out how far these names can 
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be regarded as authentic, or, in other words, whether peoples 
bearing tho'se names actually resided, at any time, in the 
regions indicated in the literary texts, though many of them 
went out of use in later periods. 

The author deserves credit for his general survey of 
the peoples of ancient India in relation to their activities, 
habitats and geographical environment. In the conclud¬ 
ing chapter the author has sketched in outline the ever 
changing and widening course of geography suggested by 
the materials collected in the preceding chapters. This is 
an imx>orlaiit study, on a somewhat novel line, and is sure 
to be developed with the progress of our knowledge. 

On the whole the book throws very valuable light on 
an obscure branch of ancient Indian history, and will, I 
hope, commend itself to all serious sludeiils of Indian 
history. 


K. C. Majumdau. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Ethnic settlements in ancient India relate to the efU)rts el 
human societies and groups at the successive stages of the early 
civilization of India to mould and adapt the vast country to their use. 
The Indian sub-continent from the dim past was the home of many 
miscellaneous stocks of races and peoples who had come in ever- 
increasing numbers to settle here. Throughout the ancient jieriod this 
movement of peoples presented a changing panoiama—a variety of 
human groups shaping their destiny iix their respective sphere.s, in a 
number of characteristic ways, lil very where in India there was^ the 
evidence of man or groiip.s of men who were inscribing themselves on 
vhe soil and adjusting themsclve.s to the conditions ol physical geo¬ 
graphy and other factors This aspect ot their activitie>s offers some 
justification for an atteiuftt to discover the correlations between hu¬ 
man societies of India’s past and their geographical setting in broad 
outline, even though the rc.snlt may ho only initial in charaetor. 

A detailed treatment ol the extremely variable and miscellane¬ 
ous nature of the geographical condition.s of ancient ethnic settle¬ 
ments of India throughout the ages is admittedly a difficult task, as 
mat dials are (piite inadequate for extending an enquiiy into the dim 
recesses of time, going hack even thou.sands of years before Christ, 
and though archaeological evidences are (.juite plenty for the centuries 
following the Christian era, the picture of on Ethnogra[)hic Geography 
(if ancient India at many points of lime and in many regions remains 
obscure. Even so, a fairly good knowledge of the earliest stages of 
ethnic settlements in ancient India is obtained from ancient literature, 
and it is possihhi In this worlc only to refer to the distributions, not to 
S])eak of the activities, of ethnic groups which settled on Indian 
soil in the centuries before and after the commencement of the 
Chritian era. 

The persistence of ethnic features in the geograpliical system 
was nowhere more clearly expressed than in ancient India. A good 
many of the countries of ancient India bore the impress of tribal or 
ethnic names, for the Mahabhdrata, the Puiurias and astronomical 
works which embody the greater part of ancient Indian geographi¬ 
cal texts, and consequently form the chief sources ot our subject, 
rejwesent India as being inhabited by several tribes or peoples who 
gave their names to the particular regions where they settled. Indeed, 
this extensive geographical literature gives a remarkably full account 
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mainly of the tribes inhabiting the various regions of the whole sub¬ 
continent. Although no adequate proof is obtainable ns to whether 
so many distinct ethnic groups lived on Indian soil, or whether it was 
the name of a country that determined the name of the people living 
there, it is clear that the treatment of such names in ancient Indian 
geographical tradition is ethnographical in character, though territo¬ 
rial names are by no means few. 

* 

In early traditions which are authentic and professedly geogra¬ 
phical as in the Purgnas, geographical names occur in the form of 
tribal or ethnic names, and so, like all early geography, the locality 
or country was known by the plural of the tribal name The story 
of the spread of Aryan culture as recorded in the Satapntha Bmhimno 
shows that Vidoha obtained its name from the settlement of the 
Videgha tribe who Avere led by their king Mgthava wdiPii they pushed 
forward to the east from the Sarasvati. Regarding another ethnic 
group a statement of Panini runs to the effect that the word Pafica- 
Igh denotes the country or kingdom which the Ksatri 3 ’a tribe Paftcgla 
occupied. In his A>ifadhyayl., we read of other country names with 
the suffix ^Ka, as in Mg^avaka, Rgjanyaka, Traigartaka, Vaefitika 
which shows that countries were called after their peof)les, and 
that the ethnic structure of the population of different areas formed 
the basis of such names. In other texts, a>? in the Jatakas and in the 
Kdmasutra of Vatsygyana the reference is almost invariably to the 
name of the tribe or people. Even in the accounts of battle array, 
geographical names are noticed only as ethnic or tribal appellations. 
Thus being fashioned in this way, ethnic grou[)s are treated as if they 
were so many viable units of the geographical order of ancient India. 
This traditional form of treatment of ancient Indian geography 
which may be called conventional, offers justification for the title of 
the present work. 

The main idea of the ancient writers (as in the Purgnas) in des¬ 
cribing India was to furnish a list of peoples and races going under 
each of the several divisions into which the country was supposed to 
have been divided from a geographical point of view. The various 
tribes inhabiting this country, therefoio, appear in the Purgnic texts, 
as belonging to one or other division. This kind of treatment has the 
merit of being geographical in character, and inasmuch as the differ¬ 
ent regions of India constituted the underlying strutiire of this geogra¬ 
phical survey, it seems desirable to place the grouping of chapters on 
a purely regional basis. Emphasis on the regional conception of geo- 
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graphy is also given in the astronomical texts, as, such an approach 
had the effect of drawing attention to all the many links uniting 
physical conditions and human establishments. 

This line of study is not particularly a new one and indeed it 
was a subject that attracted the attention of the earliest of the foreign 
indologists That great savant Alberuni was the first to make a 
catalogue of the divisional lists from a study of the Brhat-samhUa and 
the Puranas. At the hands of European scholars of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury the subject received adequate attention. Korn edited the Brhaf- 
saihliita. Dr. Burgess suggested that the lists of geographical names 
contained in the Purfinas should be prepared “as a means to the bet¬ 
ter elucidation of the ancient Geography of India,” and furnished a 
list of such names ( lA. XIV. .‘11911). Following his suggestion Fleet 
prepared the different ethnographical lists based on Kern’s work 
( lA. XXII. 169 ff ). Later on J. E. Abbott compiled a list of 
such names from the Bhagavata Parana ( lA. XXIII. 1-6 ). A 
remarkable contribution was subsequently made by Pargiter in his 
Markamjeya Purann where he added notes on the identity of the 
names occurring in that text. Dr. W. Kirfel has also set fi-rth some 
of the divisional lists of ethnic and country names as supplied by 
the Purfinas and the Brhat-Saihhiia, in his book Die Kosmographie 
der IndfT. Yet, the subject remains to be treated in all its bearing. 
The number and the geographical applications of these territorial 
divisions and their relative position with regard to the ethnic names 
have not been investigated, and very little has been don© to collate 
the different lists going under each division, as sup})lied by different 
streams of traditions, with a view to ascertaining as far as possible 
the original form and bearing of each of these tribal names. That 
essential groundwork has to be prepared by a critical examination 
of the nature and structure of the lists as contained in the 
astromomical works and the Puranas which taken together represent 
geographical tradition best. Dr. D. C. Sircar has scrutinised the 
Puranic lists ( IHQ. XXI. 297 ff ), but the text as a whole which 
he has set up, though plausible enough for a working hypothesis, 
cannot be regarded as conclusive as it is not corroborated in all its 
details by other texts. 

The absence of a standard work in the field resulted in a 
tendency to take considerable liberty with all these names by 
writers on the subject who had utilised the texts, very often without 
any critical scrutiny according as they supported their proposition 



best. The method, technique and the principle of scientific 
stratification so commendably employed by Pargiter in his Ancient 
Indian Historical Tradition could have been applied with equal 
success to the domain of ‘geographical tradition*. Even Pargiter, 
so powerful a critic of ancient tradition took the Mdrkatujeya 
Pura7ji,a's list of nations as they are without any scrutiny, and in 
many cases, as pointed out in this work, found difficulty with names 
which were unreal. Dr. Kirfel in his woi'k on Indian Cosmography 
has left the lists {Die Volker Von Madhyade-Ka etc., DKDI, pp. 70-90) 
in much the same stage without any critical examination of their 
source, nature, and structure. As his book is not a work on 
geography he has not given any note on the identity of names 
forming the lists. The reading of the names given by him also 
differs in many cases from the readings shown in the lists of this 
work, which have been prepared independently of the charts framed 
by Dr. Kirfel, and on altogether a different plan as will be evident 
hereafter. Dr. B. C. Law’s works on ancient Indian tribes are a 
highly valuable contribution to the subject, but he too, has not 
offered any criticism of the geographical texts from which he has 
selected his list of tribes. Textual corruptions in the reading of 
names which he seeks to identify have not been adequately 
scrutinised ( cf. TAT, pp. 381-400 ) in all cases. Moreover, he has 
pursued his work mainly from the point of view of the tribes of 
ancient India as they were, without subjecting the treatment to any 
specific geographical idan. Indeed, the people of Bharatavarsa 
( Die Volker Bharata's, DKDI, p. 70 ff) appear in the Puranic lists 
only in their relevant geographical setting. This indicates that in 
ancient India the different human groups were regarded as so many 
essential units of a comprehensive geographical system—ethnography 
being treated as the handmaid of geography : the facts of human 
activity and the conditious of physical order are not separately 
noticed but synthesised into one, So, the geographical plan 
according to which the tribes were distributed is a very fundamental 
point which should, in our opinion, constitute the basis of any 
scientific treatment of ancient tribes. The idea of the present work 
thus suggested itself and the author’s first aim is, therefore, to 
present a corrected and revised list of ethnic and geographical 
names of the different regions of India as furnished by tradition. 

The next question is to assess and determine the authenticity 
of these names. It must be acknowledged that there are considerable 
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limitations in that line. As tradition deals mostly with names 
which were swept out of use in the historical period of a later age 
it is fruitless to seek for authentic records to verify such names. 
Nevertheless, it has been shown that this comprehensive and 
elaborate plan of dividing India into several regions and supplying 
in each case a list of names of that particular area, was fairly 
accurate in view of India’s early geographical condition. Trustworthy 
and relevant evidences from the whole range of ancient literature, 
Btahmanioal and non-Brahmanical, and from the accounts of foreign 
writers European and Asiatic have been utilised to show the 
extent of support each o^ these names finds, in regard to its bearing 
and identity. And the whole mass of epigraphic evidence in so far 
as it refers to the geographical location of tribes and corroborates 
tradition, has been incorporated in this treatise. Notices of ethnic 
affinities and ethnographical details and other precious items of in¬ 
formation have been properly set forth to make the suivey complete. 

It must, however, be admitted that some of the names are quite 
familiar to us and original investigations about their antiquity, and 
geographical background, have already been made by renowned scho¬ 
lars both European and Indian. But books devoted purely to ancient 
geography are very few and even then the standpoint taken does not 
meet all requirements. Lassen, V. D. St. Martin, Me Crindle and 
others had taken the Greek accounts as the basis of their enquiries. 
The classic work of Sir Alexander Cunningham and the books of 
Watters and Beal had, on the other hand, the itinerary of the Chinese 
travellers m the .source and object of study. The correct approach to 
the subject perhaps lies in making the indigenous accounts the basis 
of study, and in enquiring how far they agree with the description of 
the foreign writers. Possibilities of a work on ancient Indian geo¬ 
graphy on these lines are not inconsiderable and the present work, in 
spite of its obvious limitations, may supply a ground-work for further 
study in the field in future. So, in the present state of studies on the 
subject, a work on ancient Indian geographical tradition about ethnic 
settlements whose authenticity up to the widest possible extent has 
been sought to he proved by the testimony of foreign writers and by 
the evidence of inscriptions, needs offer no justification for its 
appearance. 

But there are considerable difficulties in a work like this. Ins¬ 
criptions are numerous, and the difficulty is enhanced by the fact that 
sometimes it appears impossible to reconcile literary evidence which Is 
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mostly traditional by nature with inscriptional evidence which is 
mainly political, in regard to a particular item of information. Poli¬ 
tical geography of inscriptions is not infrequently at variance 
with traditional geography ; and if the point of view is ‘Tradi¬ 
tional’ such changes as occur in the boundary of a country and 
in the habitat of a people owing to political changes as revealed 
in inscriptions, should be clearly distinguished from the purely 
conventional import of the name. These items of political geography 
have been recorded, but mainly, inscriptions have been noticed 
only in so far as they corroborate tradition. The vast mass of 
epigraphic evidence regarding the topographical setting of innu¬ 
merable landgrants, properly speaking, falls within the domain of the 
writers of dynastic and local history. All these details of a very 
local interest do not lie within the scope of a work which 
attempts to deal with the general features of ethnographic geography 
as whole : the present work is not intended to be a complete survey 
of political and local geography of every Tndian district and town 
of ancient times. Further, the total number of different categories 
of names under examination is 280. Obviously, within the limits 
of the size of the work it has not been possible to repeat the more 
well-known references bearing on the authenticity and antiquity 
of these names which would have been otherwise necessary to make 
the treatment exhaustive. It is to be remembered that it is an 
ever-widening subject, and new light is continually being thrown 
on the one or the other name by all lovers of Indian antiquities. 
Cfotioe has been taken only of those contributions which have been 
found to be very material in clarifying the geographical location 
of a tefibe. 

The following pages, therefore, within the limits due to 
obvious reasons, aim, so far as is possible within a general survey, 
at drawing attention tp the peoples and races of ancient India in 
relation to their activities, habitats and geographical environment: 
The treatment has been selective as the complexities of the historical 
movements of the peoples of India in the past make it a supremely 
difficult task to treat even in outline the Ethnographic Geography 
ci ancient India as a whole, in » book of restrained ambition. Sd, 
the northern portion of India has been selected for a careful study 
here In the hope that the settlements df the more famous tribes and 
the major geographical changes in tithe and place resulting from 
tbrfr movements may be depicted* - 



CHAPTER I 

Tue Rexjional Divisions of 
Ancient India 

Ln the geographical chapters contained in the Pura^as 
{Bhubanako^a-varnanam, Nadyddi Varnanam, Bhdrata-var^dmir 
lartanam etc.), we have the traditional distribution of countries and 
peoples in several divisions then known to the compilers. The 
ethnographical lists furnished by the Puranas as going under each of 
the several divisions, refer to the ethnic settlements and geographical 
conditions of ancient times, and as such constitute the principal 
source of our subject. 

Now, what according to the geographical texts of the Purlajnas 
was the scheme of the divisions of India ? The Purariic compilers 
had a definite and systematic plan of dividing India into seven 
divisions, and to this effect they record a tradition.^ This seems to 
be the most accurate account of the divisions of India from a 
geographical point of view, and in spite of considerable discrepancy in 
details, the PurQ.nas (which have chapters on geography) generally 
agree as to the number of the divisions into which India was supposed 
to have been divided, as the following table will show : 


I Tairidam BhSratam Vanam Hi-piakhandam kftam purfi {Brahm&nda- 
Purann 34 64) The Vayv-Pwrdna (38. 61) alsw repeats this statement. The 
Varahn-Piirdna (74 7) says : Tairidam Bhnraiam varmih .mpfadi^pant xamdnkitam. 
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The PuiSjpas as a rule mention seven divisions but there are 
exceptions j for, the Pwwiu (ii. 3, 14fF) hardly mentions more 
than five divisions and so also does the Kunna Pumv>a^ (i. 46. 41ff), 
while the Garv4a Purama (55. llff) and the Mdrkan4eya (57. 85ff) 
speak of eight divisions.-’ In spite of these discrepancies, it is clear 
from the table that the division of India into seven parts was the 
general plan recognised by the Purapas. This plan of the Seven 
Divisions was made with a reference to the six directions and the 
central part. Thus Madhya-de:^ means the Central Diviision, 
UdTcya, the Northern Division, Pracya, the Eastern Division, 
Daksiniapatha, the Southern Division, and Aparanta, the Western 
Division. Then follows a group of tribal names called *VindkydccUa* 
under which the Puranas provide more or less common lists of names, 
indicating that the Vindhydcal<i group also represented a division. 
In order to find out the division which it indicated, we are to com¬ 
pare and contrast tho geographical list of the Vindhydcala group of 
the Purfanas with all the lists furnished by the BThat-samhita of 
Varahamihira”—a work possibly of the sixth century A.D. After a care¬ 
ful examination, many of the names of the Vindhydcala group of the 
Puranas are found to occur in the list going under the South-Eastern 
Division of the Brhat-samhitd. A corroborating statement viz., 
Vindhydmfamilayd demh Punmdahsiv^tah smrtdh, occurs in the 
Oaruda Purdna (55. 13). The last division has been designated as 


1 The language of the slokan oonceming these divisions in the two Purajnas is 
also the same. It may be conjectured that there was a stereotyped plan of dividing 
India into five diviaionB regarding whidi there existed a common literature. 

2 lit will be seen (Ch. IV) that the Markandeya*s list of 22 names imder the 
head NortJi-Western (see chart No. lU) Division, does in fact refers t® the list of 
the Northern Division (see chart Noi< IT) and hence the Mdrkandeya also records 
the tradition of the Seven Divisions of India. 

2 It may be noticed in this connection that Varahamihira divides India into 
Nine Divisions in the Btihaf-vimhiia and supplies in case of each division a list oP 
ethnic names which are of c'.lreme importance in the sense that we can utilise them 
with benefit, whenever we stand in need of corroborating the Puronic texts and ascer¬ 
taining the divissions which the Puranas oonleraplatc by their somewhat incomplete 
and vague titles .«(uch os ‘Vindhyavdsin’ and 'Parvatdhuym! The lists of the Bfhat- 
aamhnta are evidently correct, for they are supported and corroborated in their details 
and settings by other sources. The various entbnograpbical lists of the Brhat- 
mmhitd. therefore, possess co-ordinating and corroborating value to the Puranic 
li.sts< The nine lists used here are framed from Dr. H. Kern’s eflition of the Brhat- 
.mmkitd (Bibliotheca Indies. Calcutta, 1865); Brhaf^sainhiiAyam Kurma vWhdgo 
nawa catwrdasn 'dhydyah*/ (p. 68). Dr. Fleet’s list in Ind. Ant-, (xxii- 169) has 
also been constdted- The name Brhaf-samhitd has been abbreviated os ‘Brsasn ’ 
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ParvatasraytTialj, under which all the Pura^as have supplied more or 
less a common list of tribal names. And here too, the BThat-eamMt^ 
comes to our help. *Parvatasrayin’ stood for the North-Eastern 
Division, as chart No. IV will show, though obviously aiough, geo¬ 
graphical consistency was not maintained all through in the inclusion 
of countries and peoples going under this division. There is a 
plethora of irregularities in the Purapic lists and it is only by elimi¬ 
nating the fantastic that the proper set of names can be determined. 
And in case of a division like the ‘North-East,’ errors are likely to be 
more common, for the mountainous people of the whole north can 
easily get included without any serious detriment to geographical 
planning. In fact, it will be seen that (see sec. II, ch. V) the home 
of the peoples and tribes going under the head Parvatdsraym of the 
Puranas and under the North-Eastern Division of the Bthat-samhita, 
has to be located mostly in the Northern Division of India rather 
than in the North-Eastern Frontier. Making allowance for all these 
considerations, the general feature of this account is that the Purlajpas 
contemplate a separate division by the designation Parvatdsra/yin 
and that this division is the North-Eastern Division according to 
common tradition but in reality a supplement to the ‘North.’ Now, 
it may well be asked as to why the Pui^nic compilers used such 
vague titles as 'Vindhyavdsin* and ‘Parvatai^rayin*. The answer is 
that they probably arose out of an attempt to put all the migratory 
tribes of the mountains of the north under a covenient nomenclature. 
At the same time, such a separate designation implying roughly the 
sense of a region or a division was necessary to fulfil the traditional 
conception of the seven divisions of India. 

Side by side this scheme of dividing India into seven divisions, 
there was current another tradition of the division of India into nine 
parts. The very frequent references to such a plan which we come 
across in geographical treatises of the time, make it impossible to 
ignore the reliability of this tradition. Thus Varaharaihira the great 
astronomer whose Brhat-samhitd contains some chapters very valu¬ 
able for a study of Indian geography, divides India into nine parts : 
the central one, the eastern etc.:— 

Nakfatra-traya-vargair dgiieyddyair vyavasthitair navadhd/ 
hhdratavar$e madhydt prdgadi VibhijiM deSdh^//. 

Alberuni’s description of India into nine parts 
( Navahkeda ) may be quoted : “Astronomers and 

Astrologers divide the directions according to the lunar 


1 Bfhat-imnhifd of Varahamihim, ed. by Dr. H. Eem, Bihliotheoa 
T86.'?. p. 87. 


ItiHica. 



Reghne^ Divmo^ 2f 

sUtloos, ( Thep^ore thg _ia»jB gljy > too/is <iyyed wccc^iig %>i 
lunar static^^iuid the hgure which r^^acseu^ ^13 division is s^Qit 
^ a tortoise"... Yaikhamihira cajyu each of tl^Hai^khlt 9 d<^ ^ Vajy^a. 
By them (the Vargas) — Bh&ratavar^a i.e., half of the WQild» is 
divided into the nine parts, the central onCi the eastern, etc, .. . 
This scheme of the nine divisions as outlined by VarShamihira wa# 
also adequately worked out by the nine lists he furnished. There i^ 
yet another piece of evidence to support this tradition. Bhl^lcath- 
csarya (born 1114 AD.), another famous astronomer, also divides 
Indta into nine parts.^ 

Agreeably enough, the Puraj;^s in spite of their enumeration of 
the seven divisions of India, do not fail to recognise the tradition of 
the ^Navabheda’ of India While describing Bh&ratavarsa, every 
Punana records that BharataA'arsa is divided into nine parts or bheda, 
which is supplemented by a scheme of dividing India into aine 
dvipas, such as Indra, Kaseru etc ® (The Vi?nu Pumna, again, toeats 
a tradition which describes India as being like a lotus flower the 
central part of which represents Madbyadesa, the eight surrounding 
petals being the other divisions ^ ^he third Purlanic form of divkling 
India into nine parts is found in the ^Kunna-Nivesa* section of the 
Markcendeya-Pwdna (Ch 58) There India is likened to a tortoise, 
lying with its face to the east. The nine divisions refer to the nine 
different parts of its body.") 

^ This analogy to the body of a tortoise is probably due to the 
“round borders, the elevated surface and the globular convexity on 
its surface”.® A list of ethnic names'^ is also furnished along with each 


1 AI, I ««6-7 , ^ 

2 Stdd/idntaSrromaint, Ch in 41 ti* L Wilkinaon, Bib lad , Calcutta. IMl, 

p 1*0. 

2 f\c>r a dietaikd treatinemt aee S B Chaudhun—^*1116 dvHpaa of KdU'Bta« 

varaa’—in lA. Lix 1930 a04-*08, 2*4-a86, Dr H C Rt^ Choudhuiy in JUL, XIX, 
15-20—^‘Itidia m Purarnc cofcmography’ 

^ Wilson, Visnu Pur&cia, 11, p 9 ^ 

^ Prdnmukko bhagavan Deva^ Knrmamplvyebasthila^ 

Akrcmya Bhdrtitam-Varaam Navabhedamtdam dvijah (MiUrks, 58.4}. Tha 
Slamda Pur&na (vii 111 19) also repeats die same doka 

* It erihould be ooted that th» is a toUd miscmiccption ol the confignrat on^ of 
India to compare it with the diape of a tntoiae *^ying oot^aead and facing wt- 
ward” Cf also the KitirmA VibMga section <rf the Brhat-iamAtta Ikat tndih was 
like a lotus ihmer alao betxay* the some aenae of' inaocuracy. 

^ llie various liats of the MiSrkan4«9<t PurSm found m Ch 5T are lude of 
countiy names 'while the Ihta supfdied with lefetehce to the ‘KSrmti plan 

(oh. 1^) ate ethuogpai^ueyil liata. 
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of the divisioBs.^ The following diagram representing the divisions 
of Bh&ratavarsa into nine parts with reference to the tortoise*figure 
may be exhibited to make the plan readily intelligible. 


NE. 

East 

SE. 
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Kurma- 

Kurma- 

Purva- 
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Kurma- 
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dak^inapada 

The Mdrkain4eya Pumna, as already noticed, divides India into 
seven divisions on the basis of directioits supplying lists of countries, 
belonging to each of the divisions^. and consequently it follows two 
plans for describing the divisions offtndia. The following table makes 
it clear:— 

t 


^ His fchieine of dividing India with reference to the 'Kitrma Niveaa* plan 
will be indicated hencrfoith with the abbreviated form-Afdrfc (fc). 

^ The divisions enumerated by the MSrktmdeya on the basis of the directions 
are eight in niunber. But on examination it has been found that thig( tribes it puts 
under the NW. Division practically bdongs to the Northern Division. In other 
words, it is (Hily by shortening the list of the names of the Northern Division that a list 
of the NW. Division has been formulated though the latter is admittedly a ptniion 
of the former. 
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It is quite evident that the Nine Divisions of the M^karujl,eya 
made according to the ‘Kurma Niveaa plan’, refer to the same nine 
divisions as are sketched under a different form by Varahamihtra. 
In comparing each of the lists of the Nine Divisions of Mdxkm4^yfi 
(k)., with the corresponding lists of the BThat-gamhit^ it becomes 
manifestly clear that although there are repetitions and displace¬ 
ments of names, as well as many various misreadings, the Bfhat- 
samhitd and the Ml^k (k), make out a common text. But the 
lists of names of the seven divisions furnished with a reference to the 
directions by the other Purana^ also- agree fairly well with the 
corresponding lists of countries which the Mdrkari^^ya tabulates 
under the same plan (ch. 57). 

These are the different ideas regarding the Regional Divisions 
of ancient India. The plan of dividing India into several regions 
had been a matter of gradual growth, the nucleus of which was to 
be traced in the Vedas, while the final stage was reached in the 
Puranas and other astronomical works. This plan of the geographi¬ 
cal divisions of India based on directions is, however, as early as the 
time of the Aiharva Veda (xix. 17.1-9) where it is vaguely refeired to. 
The Aitareya Bvdhmcma (viii. 14) shows greater acquaintance with 
this scheme of dividing India into five divisions, which was current in 
popular use and supplied for many centuries a comprehensive and 
workable stnicture of the geographical divisions of India,^ so much 
so, that it w’as adopted partially by the Buddhist writers and fully 
by authors like Rfijasekhara, and foreign travellers like Iliuen Tsang. 
Into the territorial area of the different regions, other small and minor, 
ancient and sacred territorial units coalesced and as such ceased to 
be termed ns separate units. Thus Brahmiavarta and Brahmarsidesa 
lost their identity in the Madhya-desa, and this combined "with 
Pr5cya. PratTcya and TJdTcya (IJttarapatha) became the equivalent 
of Aryavarta.^ Meanwhile, a still greater advance in the geographical 
knowledge of India and a more thorough acquaintance with the vast 
magnitude of the country led to a full and comprehensive idea of 
dividing India into seven parts, which has been dutlined in the 
Puranas with a reference to the different directions. The divisions 
of India contemplated under this scheme, combined with the advanced 
astronomical knowledge of the time, probably resulted in the more 
elaborate idea of the Nine Divisions of India. This tradition about 
the regional divisions has been propounded in different forms, only 


^For a full ticatment of the subject see S. B. Chaudhuri—‘Regional Divisions 
rf Ancient India*—in ABORI, XX3X, pp. 188-146, 

9 See S. B. Chaudhuri—*Aiyivarta'—in IHQ- XXV. 1049, June, pp. 110-188. 
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two of which have been illustrated with names of peoples and 
countries belonging to each of the nine divisions. These Nine 
Divisions are variously represented by:— 

1. The Nine lunar stations (Astronomical works) 

8. The Eight petals and the central part of the loins flower 
(Ftffnu Pww&m) 

3. The Nine different parts of the tortoise’s body {]!Sairhain4eya~ 
Purasia) 

4. The Nine Dvlpas (Purai;^as). 

This shows that four plans were current to interpret the sch^e 
of Nine Divisions of India. Needless to say that the divisions were 
of a geographical character being based on the points of the compass. 
The idea of dividing India into nine parts was presumably widely 
current in popular use, as is hinted by the many plans devised to one 
and the same end of describing the Nine Divisions of India.^ 


^ The idea was also fainiliar to the early Arab geographers. Rashidu-d-diu for 
instance, who probably derived bis knowledge from a book called ‘Batankal’ to which 
he refers, says that the land of Hind is divided into nine parts. (i3Iiot and Dowson, 
History of India, I p. 44) . But ‘Nine’, may be, after ail, merely a traditional number 
in the ancient world: “Nine Provinces was an ancient synonym for China proper 
as much as “Nau-khanda” with like meaning, was an ancient name of! India”. (Ibid. 
199, fn. 10) . For Cimtinental notices on the divisions of India see S. B. Chaudhuri 
in Journal of ilndian-Hislory, Vol. XXVII, Pt. IH. No. 81. p. fS7ff. 



CHAPTER II 

Geographical Data Examined 

The lists of ancient peoples and countries and of bills, rivers and 
mountains as contained in the Punaj^ias, form the chief data of a 
geographical kind, and the investigation of physical and ethnographic 
geography must begin with them. They are treated in a divisional 
setting more or less in all the Puranas except in the late Var&ha, 
Skanda, Lmga, Na^adiya, Brahrnavaivarta, Agni, Bhdgavata and 
Bhavifya which scarcely contain chapters exclusively on Indian 
geography, and even if they possess any, they are not very useful. 
The Padma Purdina furnishes a detailed list of countries and rivers 
of India, but the list is so confused and the divisional setting of 
countries has been so grossly mistaken that no useful purpose is 
likely to be served by an examination of the list. The Rmr^ana 
(Ki$k, ch. 40) and the Mahdbharata (Bhis, ch. 9) also possess 
similar lists of countries and rivers. The list of the former is not an 
exhaustive one and the treatment does not follow strictly tradi¬ 
tional lines, although enumeration of the countries on a regional 
basis seems to have been attempted. The Mahdbhdrata list is 
professedly geographical and exhaustive, but it shows no acquain¬ 
tance with the respective divisions of India to which the countries 
belonged^. There is another list of countries in the Mahd^hdrata 
(sabha, ch. 22 ff.) which, although not a chapter on geography, 
possesses great value as the countries are described there on a 
divisional basis. Besides these, full texts bearing on Indian geography 
are also be to found in Bharata’s NafyaMstra^ and RajaieklTara’s 
Kdvyarmmmhsd both of which have been tabulated in the charts 
prepared for the present work. But the geographical details of 
KdvyarmmSmsd and Ndtyasdstra are in many points quite different 
from those of the Puilanas, inasmuch as, the latter deal with a 
greater number of India’s divisions and countries. 

As pointed out before, the Bfhat-scmhiljd of VaiShamihim 
contains valuable geographical data. The full list of ParSiara as 
quoted by Utpala, the commentator of Brhat-aaikhitd, has also been 


* Dr. W. Kirfei has tabulated the list of the MahdhhSrata and the PoAmai 
Purdna in his DKDI. pp. 77-79; Die Vdlkerlhte dee Padma-Pv/rdem itnd Mabdbh9(pta. 
a Grosset’s edn. ch. XTV; MM. H. P. Sashri in JASB. 1909, p. 860. 
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tttbiilated here^. With regard to Parasara^s work, Kem observes: 
“Interesting for the geography of India is an entire chapter which 
VaiShamihira, only changing the form but leaving the matter almost 
intact, has given in the fourteenth chapter of the Pfhat-aoihAjtd; 
therefore we have to consider that chapter as really representing the 
geography of Parasaara-tantra or perhaps yet more ancient works”®. 
According to Cunningham Paraikra flourished not later than the 
first century after Christ®. Other internal indications contained in 
Parasara’s work similarly point to the early century of the Christian 
era as the time when he lived to which age Kern assigns Garga, 
another ancient astronomer, perhaps of the schaol of Pai€iara^. 
Generally, of course, the texts of ParSiara and VarShamihira agree, 
but on closer examination it can be safely concluded that the most 
important and almost the sheet-anchor of Indian geography is the 
text of the Brhat-aamhitd of Vai&hamihira. 

It may be said that the texts of Varahamihira and Par&sara 
taken together are decidedly the best. Their accounts agree fairly 
well and they have a great part of their versions in common. But 
the differences in their texts are also many. In almost all these 
geographical lists coming under the several divisions of India as 
furnished by Patiasara, there is to be found (except in the list of the 
central and S. E. divisions) a group of a few names which hardly 
finds any corroboration in the corresponding list of the Brhat- 
samhitd, far from being in agreement with those of the Pur&nas. If 
it is a fact, as Kern observes, that the text of the BThat-aamhitd 
was borrowed from Paraiara, no reason can be adduced as to why 
Varahamihira did not take the entire version of BhrhSara in the same 
order (vide charts), verbatim. When compared with other texts it 
is evident that the text of the B^hat-samhitoi has not been distorted 
and tampered with; the order of narration appears to be strictly 
traditional and insertion of new names very few. The text of 
Paraiara presents contrary features; the additional lists of names 
supplied by PaiSj^ara are evidently late insertions which could not 
have been incorporated till after a very late age. The lists of Parasara 
suffer from other defects also. Sometimes it omits various well known 
place names whose positions are attested by the Brsam, and the 
other lists of its group. The text is also defective in the reading of 

* The list of Paraiara is taken frtwn the BfhatsaThhitA of the Viaianofliani 
Sanskrit Series, (No. 1*), edited with the commentoiy of Bhattotpa’a., by MM. 
'Sudh&rkara Dvivedi, Vd. X, pt. I, printed and published by E. J. Lararus Si Co., 
Be&aiea, 1S95, i^. 286-^^. 

2 Introduction to p. 8*. 

» CAGI, p. 167. 

* Kem, p. 99-40 (Intro.)., 
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names e.g., in one list (Central division, chart No. 1) it reads 
Umara^ya instead of DharmSxanya and Lepamajcidavyas instead of 
MlMavyas, and Uttamajyotisas instead of lJpa-Jyoti§as. All these 
suggest that Varajiamihira has not copied verbatim from Paraiara: 
geographical tradition, as embodied in the Bfhat-eamhii}d, perhaps 
flowed even independently of Pa/i0arartantTa, and was better known 
than such traditions known to the astronomer and quoted by UtiHtla, 
and so invariably the more trustworthy. 

The vision of the Mdrkcer^ya Purdna has got significant 
peculiarities. It may be considered in three aspects: (i) it has two 
lists for each of the eight divisions; (ii) its list of ethnic names 
referring to the different parts of the tortoise’s body; (iii) its account 
of countries formulated with reference to the different directions. 
Regarding the first part, it may be said that the two accounts are 
two distinct versions belonging to two different sets of traditions, 
and seem to have been based on two independent original texts and 
not on the same text. The occasional coincidence of names in the 
two lists belonging to the same division is rather a matter of chance 
than anything else; on the whole, this impression is left after a care¬ 
ful study that the Mdrkanijieya has scrupulously preserved two 
distinct streams of traditions bearing on Indian geography main¬ 
taining as far as possible the distinguishing characteristics of both 
sets. Regarding the second aspect (for which the abbreviation Mdrk 
(k) . will be used), it may be safely said that the account closely 
resembles the Brhat-scmJiitd version in all its details and appears 
either to have been copied from the text of the Brhat-samMM 
or based on one common original text. In spite of variations, addi¬ 
tions, omissions and condensations of names in this account of the 
Mark (k)it is clear that the lists of Brsam. and MSrk (k). are 
substantially the same (see chart No. 1)', which justifies the in¬ 
clusion of the versions of Mlark (k). into the Bfhat-gamhitp, group. 
Regarding the third aspect, it is found that the text occurs strictly 
in the same setting as in the Brahma Purdaia. A glance at the two 
texts as tabulated in the different charts will make it clear that the 
Br. agrees very closely with the Mlark., the same order being observed 
(see charts of Eastern and Northern divisions) and the same mistakes 
being committed (see chart of the Central division). And as 
Mdrkasndeya is undoubtedly an earlier compilation than the Brahma 


^ Pargitcr in his translation ai the MSrkand^a Pur&^ has not ecrutinised 
the geographical lists in this line. So Dr. W. Kirfd remarks: “Dot MBrka^f4eyttrf. 
tcheint die Liste der Brhat-aamhita mbaommm mu Ikaben. Dem, A&srvstsar deudben, 
F. Eden Pargker, ist dieae Petrallete VoUetdndig entgangen". DKDI, p. 81. 
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Pufana, it can be presumed that the Br. framed its lists from the 
lists of M&rk. as based on different dvections. 

But what is the source of this list of the M&rk ? In fact, it strikes 
us thatrthe Mlark, and Vfe. texts agree closely. Although the V^ya 
furnishes some new names in the C^tral and Sourthem Divisions 
foreign to the Mlark., in other divisions (see charts) the method and 
order of narration and even the reading of names of the two texts are 
perfectly in agreement. In spite of differences in minor details, the 
inference is irresistible that the seven lists of the Mmkas^ya formu¬ 
lated with a reference to the different directions were borrowed firom 
the V^iyu text. This is quite clear when we see that the Mdrhanileya 
has not supplied any list in the SW. Division, just in agreement with 
the Vdyu text which also has no list for the division in question; 
whereas the Mark (k). provides a list going under that division in 
accordance with the Brsam. text—a fact which all the more clearly 
brings out the distinctiveness of the two different sets of geographical 
traditions which the Mcrkca^ya Purdna has preserved. But as 
there are some new features in the Mnrkan^eya, its version may be 
regarded as a revised version of the Vnyu. 

So here we can discern that the account of the Mj&rk (k). bears 
a close resemblance to the text of the astronomical works, and the 
account of the Mark, to the text of the Via. The two texts are thus 
two different versions and there is a conastency of treatment between 
the two texts in that the account of the MiSrk (k). does not show 
any very great acquaintance with the iPurfen^c texts in general, in 
the same way as the account of the Mdrka^^ya differs from the 
text of the Bfluvt~8amhib& and bears no resemblance to it. But 
whereas the account of the Mark (k). is not free firom errcMrs of 
omissions, insertions, and variations when compared with the Brhat- 
samhitd text, the account of the Mdrkan^yo> follows the PurSnic 
versions more or less strictly and usually inserts no single name which 
cannot be corroborated. This makes the account of Mdrluxn4eya 
more trustworthy, but on the whole both the accounts of the 
M<vrlcaln4eya are a valuable and in many points an ind^endent 
text. 

Of all the Purajjas the best and oldest test of geograidiical tradi¬ 
tion of India is contained in the and Brakm&n^a- Althoujd» 
they do not spn out long lists, the seven lists of ethnic names which 
each of them supplies in regard to the seven divisions, are probably 
the most genuine records we have. Further, the two texts are 
substantially the same, which indicates that the two PurSapas were 
originally one and the same, as is generally upheld.^ In view of this 

^ S«e S. B. Cbaadlwiii—^a aad Viyu PoiiaM’--in JBCffiiS. XV ISSff. 
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close sinularity, the version has been tabulated here whiA thus 
stands for the Bd. as well. The differences between the two texts 
are few and far between, and in case of such differences the V^u 
version is prrferable, for the BrahmfucerujUi has soraetim.es corruptions 
in its text. The Vdyu, for instance, reads Nasikas while the Bd. alone 
reads Mai^dihas and further it reads Saulikas instead of Paurikas 
in the list of the Southern Division. But the two texts combined 
may be regarded as the oldest that we possess now, and the most 
valuable too in all matters of traditional geography. 

The text of the Matsya Purema possesses no independent 
value and is plainly a repetition of the text of the Vdyu. The Matsya 
text has no omissions, variations and embellishments of its own but 
is only a reproduction of the Vdyu text, as will be clear from the 
charts (see charts of Central, Southern and Eastern divisions), The 
list of the western tribes and peoples as given in the Matsya Pufaxna 
is slightly irregular, because the Matsya has omitted the first twelve 
names of the Vdyu and so the thirteenth name in the list of the 
latter gets the first place in the list of the Matsya PuToina. The 
lists going under the Northern Division furnish no good evidence 
as all the PuiSipa have taken considerable liberty with names in that 
division. The accounts of the Matsya Purd^a are manifestly of a 
later date than the Vdyu which raises the presumption that the 
former has been copied from the latter. 

It thus follows that the geographical texts of the Via., Bd., Mark., 
Mat., and Br. are in agreement with one another subject to some 
small variations, and that the common source of Matsya and 
Mdrkasu^eya is the text of the Vdyu and Brahma-n^a from which the 
other Pur&pas framed their lists. While the Matsya copied from 
the Vdyu text freely, the Md,Thm!i4eya subjected it to a critical 
revision, and so the Md/rka^4^ya list based on several directions is 
valuable as a means of checking the Vdyu text (see charts of the 
Central and Eastern divisions). The Mdrkan4eya on the other hand 
was copied by the Brahma in the same way as the Vdyu has been 
copied by the Mectsya, and consequently, the text of the Vdyu 
remains the common ori^nal source. It is evident, therefore, that 
we possess two different accounts of ancient Indian geo^aphy, the 
earliest being that of the Vdyu text, which has been filtered through 
the Puranas. The later account is that which is contained in the 
Brhat-saahhitd and Pai^sara and adopted by the M&rk (k). 
We may conveniently designate these two distinct streams of tradi¬ 
tion as represented by the Vdyu and the Brhat^samhitd tests, as 
text of the Vd group, and the text of the Brsam. group respectively. 
Not that the two texts are sharply distinguished from each other: 
in fact, there are agreements on many points and the safest opurse 
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would -be to tind out these names which are common to both the 
texts, ^with a view to ascertaining, as far as possible, the original 
version they indicate. So it will be necessary to collate the divi> 
sional lists of the texts of the two groups. 

T|?ie text of the KavycmwmttmaA professes to be purely geographi¬ 
cal. It supplies a list for each of the four divisions but the version 
it recoils differs from other accounts. Some names of the Kotogami- 
m&ihssd text no doubt appear in the corresponding list of Pui&pas but 
the manner of treatment is totally different, and excepting a few 
namea in the lists of the Eastern and Northern Divisions, a good 
portion of the account does not appear to be thoroughly in position. 
Similarly the Ndtyasai^tra of Bharata furnishes four lists of country 
names, but unlike KdvyaTr&7ndms&, it has a greater number of 
country names in common with the Fura^jiic text. But the text of 
Ndtyamstra does not particularly belong to any group—^neither to the 
Bfhat-afghhiM nor to the Vdyu —and its points of agreement with 
Kavya/^momad are feww. 

Geographical texts also occur in the works of the lexicographers 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The VcUjayanU of Yiadava- 
prakMa a native of Conjeeveram who is regarded to have flourished 
in the second-half of the eleventh century A.D., the Abhiddnacintd- 
mani (cA.D. 1150) of Hemacandra (Guzerat), and the TrihmfjUir 
ae^a (cA..D. 1159) of Purusottamadeva (Orissa), are the more 
important books on Sanskrit vocabulary which contain valuable 
information on the ancient geography of India. But as the treat¬ 
ment of geography in those texts is mainly confined, for the purpose 
of a vocabulary, to giving synonyms of geographical names, these 
data of the vocabularies are not tabulated in the charts prepared for 
this work. Full notice, however, has been taken in relevant con¬ 
nections, of the geographical information supplied by these authors. 
Of the three works, Hemacandra’s Abhtdhdna^cintdma^ is very 
useful and reliable, as the details he records are mostly in accord 
with what is known from other soui^es. The contributions of 
Purusottamadeva on the subject are brief and condensed and they 
generally agree with those of Hemacandra. His geographical notions 
are not always clear as he makes a confusion between Madhya-de^ 
and !l^urva-'3^^. 

T^e work of Y&davaprakSaa® has many peculiarities as in many 
points he gives altogether new synonyms unknown either to Hema- 


r 'I'J^S, p. 81. 

* For a recent work on the ‘Va^ayanM of Yadavaptaka^*, See Dr. D. C. 
Ganguly in IHQ. XIX. 214-24. 
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candra or Purusottamadeva. Thus for instance, he equates Bhaurika 
with Samata^^, Gandhara with Diha^d&^t Saihbhlala with Surasena^. 
Some of his geographical synonyms are so strange that they 
require to be investigated into carefully as in Avanti (=Tak§aiila) 
Some of his entries again show lack of accurate regional sense, as in 
the inclusion of Miekala and Kosala in the Aparamta or F^scatya' 
desa®, Salva in the Px1acya-desa« and Surasena in Udlcya’. There 
are also other statements not free from doubt, which Vaija- 

yanU not more rdliable than the Abhidhanacintamani. 

All these are the relevant texts of ancient Indian ethnography 
and geography. The various lists when examined and collated will 
bring out in clear relief the corruptions of each. The variations in 
the Purfinic texts, it should be pointed out, are often superficial and 
may be due to faults in the Mss. themselves, or on the part of !the 
copyists, and not unoften in the structure of the lists. As for the 
defects in the structure of lists there are many types; for example, a 
name may be left out by a mere omission probably accidental. Thus 
the Brahma omits the Cholas from the Southern Division and Nishdas 
from the South-Eastern Division, although almost every account 
asserts their inclusion in the respective divisions. Names not very 
familiar have been dropped in some cases. There are also instances 
of pure blunder. Thirdly, names have been displaced and the order 
has been revised. It is also to be noted that variations have been 
in a good number of cases due to the actual settlements of the same 
people in different places. 

This is a very prominent feature of the texts and requires care¬ 
ful examination. Apparently, the lists are very unsatisfactory owing 
to the repetition of the same name in different regions and with 
different tribes preceding and following—an arrangement that can only 
be explained by the supposition that settlements of some particular 
tribes lay scattered over various parts of India. These lists 
of names may, therefore, be found useful if we may be able to draw 
some definite conclusions from an examination of them which would 
throw light on many points regarding the geographical basis of ethnic 
settlements. In every list, the names are supposed to be given in a 
geographical order, and so whatever may be the nature of corrup¬ 
tions, if they are detected and the original order restored, it may 

» VJN, p. 87, V, 81. 

2 Ibid. V. 24. 

* Ibid. 

* VJN, p. 169, V. 9. 

® Ibid. p. 88, V. 87. 

« Ibid. p. 37, V, 82. 

Ibid. ▼. 24. 
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afford some little aid to identification. When we find groups of 
countries or tribes always enumerated together, and sometimes the 
locality of one or more indicated, we may reasonably assume the 
position of the remainder. 

The other point is that, as the lists are mostly drawn from the 
geographical chapters of the Punapas, we have in them a traditional 
account of a wide variety of human groups and sub-groups living in 
the different regions of India. Some of the names in the lists are 
fragments of a far distant age and take us back to the period of the 
Rgveda Yet there are positive indications to show that these lists 
which aie arranged in a definite order, and are stereotyped in character, 
were altered to receive late additions, and were brought up to date 
from time to time by the inclusion of the geography of an ever in¬ 
creasing number of tribes and counrties of different ages. This was 
obviously done to make the geographic system comprehensive in 
conformity with the current historical conditions, which could scarcely 
have been made from the meagre geographical information of the 
Vedic age. Thus the mention of the Yavanas, Sakas, and Pahlavas 
whose connection with India is assigned to the second and first 
centuries B. C., and the inclusion of the Huns (5th century A.D.) 
as well as of the Turuskas (Muhammadans), show the wide range of 
the strata of information collected. This process resulted in making 
the Puranic accounts so many repositories of geographical informa¬ 
tion which thus afford a valuable picture of the geography of ancient 
India. 

In the next chapters the task of collating the lists will be taken 
up and attempts will be made to ascertain, as far as possible, the 
orijginal position of counrties and peoples as indicated by this 
scrutiny. By this method individual corruptions and errors will be 
corrected and a new list framed for each of the divisions of India. 
Ethnic settlements, with the original form of their names restored 
and their regional position ascertained and corroborated by the one 
or the other text, will only be admitted in the corrected lists. 
Those names which do not find support ahd corroboration regarding 
their position even from a single list, will then be left out as 
erroneous and unworthy of notice. 


3 



CHAPTER III 


The Central Division 
(See chart No. 1) 

The lists of this division are furnished by as many as eleven 
texts, but some of the texts are incomplete: the accounts of the 
Garu4(t, Kurma and Visnu are extremely meagre and are hardly of 
any use. The list of the Ndpya-mstra, is also defective in many 
points. The text of the Brhat-samhitd^ group, comprising the lists 
of Brsam.,. Parasara, and Mlark (k). seems to be correct and com¬ 
plete ; all the accounts are fairly in common agreement with one 
other. But it appears from the chart that in the Brsam. group, the 
list of Mark (k). alone in spite of some shortcomings possesses the 
clue to check the versions of Pariasara and Varahamihira. Thus 
the entries under Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10 of the list of the Brhat- 
mihhitd which are omitted by Parasara, are corroborated in their 
position by the M^k (k)although it reads the names differently. 
The text of the Va. group in which are included the lists of V&., 
Mat., Mark., Br., and Vam. is quite good and though there are great 
differences in the reading of names, the accounts, subject to some 
slight variations, perfectly agree. And as pointed out before, it is 
again clear from the chart (No. 1) that the Mat. has borrowed from 
the Vfi, and that the Br. has copied from the Miark., while the 
Vdinana has conformed to the general order in its own way. But 
the Mirk., unlike the Mat., has made a critical revision of the Va. 
list without borrowing from it, and as such possesses the clue to 
check the Va. li.st. The number of ethnic names supplied-ijjy the 
various lists is given below. 

Brsam. Parasara. Mark (k) Va. Mat. Mwk. Br. Vam. Gad. 

SS Si SO 18 18 10 10 11 7 

Here it is possible t6 observe the distinctive features of the two 
sets of traditions as represented by the Brsam. group and the V&. 
group. There is a great difference in the number of names 
between the two groups; the Va group, as is shown in the chart, 
records altogether a different set of names although some of them 
are mentioned by the text of the Brsam. group. The number is, 
however, greatest in the list of the Brhat-samhitdi which can now 
be examined. It will be found that the entire list of the Bfhat- 
samhitd is supported either by the one or the other list of its group. 
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and hence all the names recorded by the Brsam. belong to the 
Madhya-dela. The lists of Parasara and Mark (k). are also com¬ 
pletely corroborated, in their setting, so much so, that there is hardly 
any new name in the two lists with the exception of Nos. 17 and 30 
in the Pamaara list and Nos. 5, 9 and 19 in the Mark (k). list. 
These names are manifestly insertions, as they are not mentioned in 
any single text (excepting the Sakas who are mentioned by the 
Vdmana ), and hence ^ will be erroneous to place them here. As 
regards the different lists of the Va. group, aU of them have observed 
the same order and enumerated practically the same set. The list 
of the Mark, is short and abridged and on examination it stands 
that Nos. 7, 8, and 10 of the Via, and Mat. which Mark., or for the 
matter of that, Br. and Vam., omit are undoubtedly inser¬ 
tions of the Va. and consequently of the Mat. Excepting Mat. (Gad’s 
account is distorted beyond measure) all other accounts of the Va. 
group corroborate MSrk. and contradict Via. So these three names 
in question are not shown in the list of Madhya-desa peoples. It 
should be noted that the Mark, has also omitted to mention those 
names of the list of the Va. and Mat. which are found in the accounts 
of the Brsam. group (see chart) and consequently has furnished a 
short list of only ten names which probably indicate the nature of 
the original text of the Va, group. However, there being no other 
discrepancy in the lists of the Via. group, the whole list of the V&. 
can be included in this division. The Yaudhcyas of Garuda and 
other such names of the Ndfya-mstra list which remain uncorro¬ 
borated are not included in this division. 

Thus, on an investigation made on the lines shown above the 
following ethnic names and countries may be exhibited in the Central 
Division. Mistakes and textual corruptions are easily detected by 
tabulation and collation, and the original reading of names has been 
attempted to be restored. It is, however, very necessary to 
determine the original order and also the textual position of the 
different names, as that would be of great .value in determining their 
identity. So according to the text of the Brsam. group, the follow¬ 
ing peoples and countries belonged to the Central Division: — 

(1) Bhadras or Bhadrakaras,^ (2) Arimedas®, (3) Mandavyas,® 

^ Evidencea aze equally balanced in favour of both the readings. It may be 
pointed out that the final 'Ka’ in. the forns of the name is a common Sanskrit suffix 
to ethnic names given or dropped at random. 

2 Alberuni’s reading Ari and Meda as two names, is a mistake <AI, I. SOO). 

® Both Paraiara and h&k (k). differ in reading the first part of this name 
and so the middle part of the name is accephed. ‘lepa’ and 'W ate qualitative or 
adjectival prefixes. 
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(4) Salvas,^ (5) Nipas, (0) Ujjihanas, (7) SaAkhyatas,® (8) Marus,* 
(9) Vatsas,'* (10) Ghosas,® (11) Yamunas, (12) Sarasvatas. (13) 
Matsyas, (14) IVDS-dhyamikaa, (15) Mathurakas, (16) Jyoti^as,® (17) 


^ This and the following two names are read by Aiberuni as S&lvanl, and 
Pojjihana (op. cit.). This may show how corruptions have passed undetected. 

9 In lie chart SflAketaa of Mark <k) list (No. 41), ia shown against the 
Saikhyatas of the Brsam list (No. 7), for t^ie former aeems to be an abridged form 
of the latter. But Kirfel following Pargiter puts Sahketa of the Mark (k) list 
(No. 21) against Sakefta of Brsam li.st (No. 25) and shows that saipkhya of the 
Mark (k) list (No. 8), is the equivalent of Somkhj'ata, No. 7 of the Brsam. list 
(DKDI, p. 81-S). As for the equatation Sahketa of Mark (k) and Saketa of Brsaan, 
as suggested by Dr. Kirfel; the latter is a very well known name distinctly mentioned 
in the Brsam. and Paraiara lists. In this case* it is very unlikely that the Mdrka^eya 
should forget the name SSkela and distort it as Sahketa. So it is not improbable 
that the Sahketas of Mark (k) (No. 21) stand for the Sahkhyatas of the Brsam. 
(No. 7), as shown in the chart. Kirfel, however, equates Saipkhyata of the Brsam. 
(No. 7) with Samkhya of Mark (k) going under No. 8 in hia list. But in our 
chart we have taken ‘Saiikliya’ of the Mark (k) list- to be a suffix of the word Ghosa 
(No. 8, sec chart), but In reality stajiding for another name (sec fn. 5) . 

8 Pargiter’s suggestion that the reading should be Malavas (MP, p. 354) 
appears nnltcfnable in the light of the text of the Brsam. The reading is also 
acceptable as Marus, i.e. people of the desert. 

* Kirfel following Pargiter drops the name Vatsas from the Mark (k) lial. 
and so the next! name Ghosa-Soi'ikhya in our list of Mark (k), going under No. 8 
(see chart) is put under No 7 in. Kirfd’s list (DKDfl, p. 81). Kirfel however 
shows that the Khasas of Miark (k) going under No. 9, refer to the Vatsas of the 
Brsam. which is untenable. 

® In the absence of any other evidence in. favour of the Mark (k) ’s reading 
of the nama we are obliged to take the reading of the Brsam. Pargiter's suggestion 
that (MP. 851) the name is an adjective to the Khn.sas appears to be incorrect. The 
word ‘Siuikhyas’ which is tacked on to the word Ghosa (No. 8) in the Mark (k) 
list is evidently the distorted form of one other namo of the Brsam. list which it 
has omitted. The Sahkhyatas (No. 7) of the Brsam. list are referred to by the 
Mark (k) as Sahketas (No. 41) and so the word Sankbyas which is tacked on to 
the word Gho§s like a sulHx may perhaps stanid for another name possibly the 
Madfayamikas (No. 14) of the Brsam. list which is a signiheant omifsion in the 
Mark (k) list. Tliis is in iustanca to show how names are not only distorted 
beyond recognition, but are also tom off from their original context. 

® The words ‘Upa’ and ‘Uttama’ found in the Brsam. and Paraiara lists 
respectively are evidently qualitative or adjectival prefixes of tlie name Jyotisas 
which is a professional name denoting astrologers. The use of this name In this 
list suggests that the professional name was later on turned into the name of a tribe 
or a clan whose profession was mainly astrology. 
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Dharmaranya/ (18) Surasenas, (19) Gauragrlvas,* (20) Uddehikas, 
(21) Pajp^us, (22) Gudas,® (23) Aimakas,* (24) PafioSias,® (25) 
Saketas, (26) Kankas, (27) Kurus, (28) Kalakotis, (29) Kukuras,^ 
(30) Pariyatranaga, (81) Audumbaras, (32) K!api?thalas,’ (S3) 
Gajahvayas.® 

1 The reading of Brsam. is supported by tl«? Mark (k). a>id so it is accepted. 
But the reading Unwaiiya of Fara^ra may give a due to the lorstion of Dharma- 
raipya. Alberuiii also reads DharmaraJiya (op. cit.) . 

* Pargiter (Ibid. S52) has taken the name to imiJy an adjective qualifying 
the A^akas. But this appears to be manifestly erroneous when compared with 
other lists as is shown in the chart. 

® It is held that Guda is again only the second lialf of the name of a people 
the full designation, of which is Panduguda (ABORT. VII. 15i2). But it. is not an 
error to divide the name as Alberuni (op. cit.) distinctly refers to Gu^a, while the 
Pandus are a historic name of Central Ind.a. Further, the combination 
Pandugu^ does not carry any meaning. 

^ The reading is accepted on the authority of the Mirk (k). Tlus is also 
the well-known form of the name. Alberuni's Asvattlia (op. cit.) is a mistake. 

® Parana’s reading Uttara and Daksuia-Pahcala does not affect the leading ; 
it rather enlightens us regarding the exiiltence of a branch of the people. 

Utpala adds 'saca' after the name whereas Paraiara calls it Kukurarajys. 
We have shown Pasandas of Mark (k). and Varbaras of Vam., in the same order 
and position with the Kukuras in the chart. Probably these are some abusive 
epithets of the Kukuras. But as Kuktira is a well-known name it is retained in 
preferepce to the others. Alberuni also reads the name (op. cit.) Kukura. 

The reading of the Brsam. is taken, but it cannot be ignored that the 
Mark (k)., reads Kapingalas and other lists of tire Va.. group have the reading 
Jahgalas which po.ssibIy refer to the original and old form of the name from which 
the word Kapihgala is derived and is plainly a corruption of it. But the mention 
of the word Kapihgala in the Mark (k). list in. the same order and position so as to 
correspond to Kapisthala (No. S3) of the Brsam. list perhaps constitutes a valuable 
link. Does it indicate that the Jahgala country and Kapi^^hala were identical? 
In fact a Jahgala country was very well-known in the Epic period. The word meant a 
forest or a waste tract and such tracts piobeUy formed a portion of the Madra, 
Kuru and Paficala (Mbh (B) VI. 9. 43; V. 19. 29) countries, as suoh names as 
Kuru-Jahgala, Madreya-jahgala and Paficala-jangsla* would indicate (DHNI, II, p. 
11)63). This would show that the country of the J&hgalas was somewhere in the 
vicinity of the Kum-FaficaJa counfay. A Jaina book of considerable antiquity 
refers to Jahgala and ite city AMcchatra (infra p. 80, fn. 3). But in the mediaeval 
period the name Jahgludeha (Jahgala-desa) seems to have been pven to a portion 
of Rajputana which had for its capital Ahicchatrapura identified with Nagapura 
i.e., modem Nagaui in tlhe Jodhpur State. In the Vaijayantd, J&mgala is mentioned 
as a country of Madhya-desa (VJN, p, 38, v. 40), 

8 Pargiter gives good reason to believe that the people are the same as 
Hastiiiapmas. Parana writes both Pap^unagara and GajShjtvyaa evidently mean- 
ing the Hastin&puras. 
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According the text of the Va. group the following countries 
and peoples belonged to the Central Division^:— 

(34) Kulyas, (3,5) Kuntalas^ (36) Kasis, (37) Kosalas, (38) 
Avantas,^ (3&) Kalihgas,^ (40) Mulakas,*^ (41) Vykas*. 

1) BHADRAS or BHADRAKARAS 

It is difficult to believe that the Bhadras and the Bhadi<akaras 
are not one and the same people. The MaMbhanrata^ and the 

1 It should be noted tihat this list excludes those names of the Va. text which 
occur in the list, of the Brsam. group. 

* Dr. D. C. Sircar's contention that the name is Kunti (IHQ. XXI. 801, fn. 7) 
is not bnfied fm adequate evidence. The testimony of the Ganv^ need not be taken 
sefrioualy. The Bhtsma-parva list has both the readings namdy Kunti and Kuntala 
while all the important Pur&pas read Kuntala. 

® All the texts of the Va. group differ widely in reading this name. The 
Arthapes (No. 15) of the Va. list and the Atharvas (No.7), evidently a variant, of 
the M&rk. list are not a known people, their existence may be doubted. In the 
same order and position, the Mattya reads the name as Avantas ie. the people of 
Avanti, a country which was a Madhya-dew janapada and was known to imcient 
Indian tradition as such. It is proper that while restoring the original form of names 
we should select htsUmcal and inacrlptional names. The other readings Andhrakas 
and Aiigas form an unaccountable insertion and must, therefore, be removed from 
this division. Seel TAI, p 383, for Dr. B. C. Law's observations. 

•* The people meant here are undoubtedly the Kalihgaa, but the prefix ‘Arka* 
found in the reading of the Mark (No. 8) which means sun, may stand for those 
of the KaJingas who worshipped the sun, just as the word Konaraka suggests that 
it was the Konar temple of the sun. The reading of the Va. is TiliAgas (No. 16) 
which Lh either a variant of Teliiiga or a shorter form of Trikalihga, but the texts of 
the Va, group in general refer to the Kaliiigas in this order and context and so they 
have to be placed in the list although the Kalingas judged by their geographical 
position, i.e in a regional sense were not a Madhja-desa people of ancient times. 
See TAX, p. 383. Dr. D. C. Sircar’s reading Bhulingas (op. cit.) cannot be accounted 
for. 

® This is again a difficult word. Only the Va. list (No. 17) mentions the 
Magadhaa and so it is rejected Similarly the Samakas (No. 9) of the Br. list 
appears to be a corruption of the original name. Hence the choice will have to be 
conifined between the Mukas (No. 17) of thq Mat. and Malakas (No. 9) of the 
Mark. list. The second name bears a suspicious likeness to Mulaka, a country 
known to Indian tradition as being situated near the A^aka country. In the 
Buddhist texts ‘Asmaka-Mfiiaka’ is often treated as forming an identical pair (see 
also CL, p. 4, fn. 3) and since £be A^makas have been placed in this division, the 
Mulakas may be included accordiugly. Dr. B. C. Law following Paigiter thinks 
that the reading should be Malajas who are mentioned in the Ramayapa as neigh¬ 
bours of the Karusas (TAI, p. 397). But the name in the Ramaya^ is Malada 
(Infra p. 37-38) the name of an eastern people in our text (No. 40) . 

8 Dr. B. C.^Law .suggests that the correct reading is Vpjnika (TAI, p. 890). 
But the Vfkas are known to us from other sources. Similarly the reading Andhakas 
as given by Dr. D. C. Sircar (op. cit.) is erroneous for excepting the Mat. all others 
namely the Va. Mark, and Br. read V^kas. 

7 ii. 14. 36: &uraiimi Bhadrakard BodMh sdlv&h. 
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MckUya Purma^ testify to the close association of the Bhadrtkaras 
with some well-known names of ancient Indian ethnography, such 
as the Salvas and the Surasenas. Elsewhere in the Great Epic 
reference is made to the horses of the Bhadrakara country* in <»n- 
junction with Yodha.* In another passage it is said that Kar^a, in 
course of his conquests in the west, overpowered the ganca like the 
Bhadras, Rohitakas, Agneyas and Miaiavas: Bhadrdn Rokitahdms- 
caiva Agneydn Mdlavdnajn gandn sarvan vinirjitya.* In the first 
place, it is clear that the Bhadras were a gai^a or a tribe® like the 
famous people the Mfilavas ® Secondly, the geographical location of 
this tribe is indicated by the allusions contained in the passage cited 
above, where they are linked with other Punjab tribes. The colloca¬ 
tion of the names suggest that the people lived somewhere to the 
north of the Rohitakas. The name Rohitaka plainly survives in 
modern Rohtak, the head-quarters of the district of the same name 
in the Punjab, 44 miles north-west of Delhi. As a place name Rohtak 
is perhaps a corruption of Ruddhakataka which occurs in our list of 
the Northern Division (No. 65). The Kaman stone-inscription 
mentions Rohitaka^ which presents us with an intermediate stage 
of the name between Ruddhakataka and the modern Rohtak. In 
the Rdjatarangim^ the name is RouhTtaka, and the MaJvdhhdrata 
refers to Rohitaka in connection with Nakula’s conquest in the 
west.® 

Being linked with the Rohitakas the Bhadras lived, as seems 
very likely, somewhere to their north, presumably in the Upper 
Gangetic basin. The river Ganges is described by the Chinese 
traveller Hiuen Tsang in high terms. Thus he says,: “In the popular 
literature the river is called Fu-Shui or ‘Happiness waters’ that is, 


1 114. 36: ^urasend Bhadrakara Bdhydh. 

2 vii. 22. 68. 

® vii. 22 68: Yodh&sca Bhadrah&rasoa. 

4 iib. 263. 19-20. The assumption that the Bhadrakaraa are the same as the 
Ma<irakarBs (IHQ. XXI. 300. fn. 4) can hardly be maintained. 

® The use of the word gaiw, in coins bears a tribal irojiort (CCAI, p. 
LXXIX). 

6 In Bfaarata’s Na^ya-s^tra Bhadra and M&lavya are described as two of 
the five types of the Mahapuru^ (IC. I. 862-63). 

T El. XXIV. 882, line 4. 

8 IV. 11, RT. I, p. 121. Cf. El. I. 16, vs. 28. 

8 ii. 32.1. Bat local tradition of Rohtak avers that its ancient name was 
Rohtiagarh or ‘the fort of Rohtis’, a Ponwar R&ja (TG. XXl. 821). Rohtak is 
connected with a settlement of the Yaudheyas in the 2iid century B.C. as 'Bahu- 
dhifiyake' of their coin legend ie equated with Hariana tract of the Punjab which 
includes Rohatak (IHQ. XXVII. 201). 
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the water of religious merit. Accumulated sins are effaced by a bath 
in the water of the river_” etc.^ This FtirShui or ‘Kiver of reli¬ 

gious merit’, i.e. the Ganges was known according to Jhlien as Maha- 
bhadm.^ It may be noted that the observation made above of the 
Ganges by Hiuen Tsang was in connection with the SvAu-K'in-na^ 
at the Dehra Dun district,® and Indian tradition attributes special 
sanctity to this upper course of the Ganges particularly near Hard- 
war and Kankhal. Hiuen Tsang’s ‘River of religious merit’ evidently 
refers to this portion of the river. So ^a\\QU*s Mahqhhadfa is a close 
rendering having regard to the merit of the river Ganges, for the 
word Bhadra is explained by Kern as meaning ‘the Blessed’.* This 
favours the suggestion that the people who lived around the Mahd- 
bhad/ra, that is, the upper stream of the Ganges in the Dehra-Dun- 
Kumaun regions, were considered as “the Blessed’’ and consequently 
earned the name ‘Bhadras’. The following description of the Kama 
country identified with Kumaun occurs in an inscription; “.... full of 
fathomless virtues adorned with all kinds of comfort and whose 
population was of beautiful dress.”® 

The combined evidence of some ('opper-plate Grants of the 
Katyflris of Kumaun,® which paleographically may be referred to a 
period from the eighth to the tenth century A.D., points to the 
existence of a tribe of that name in that region. One of these records 
is inscribed on stone and belongs to the temple of Siva as Vyaghresvar 
situated at the junction of the Gomati and Sarayu in Patti KatyGr 
of Kumaun. Four other Grants are engraved on copper and are 
preserved in the temple of Plandukesvar near Badrinath. The 
Grants referred to in the records are mostly villages situated in the 
Alakanda valley and the Kumaun region, and what is striking is 
that the tribal name of the writer in all these records is the same. 
The writer of the Plates of Lalitesvara Deva was Gahga Bhadra, in 
the plate of Desata Deva it was another Bhadra and in the plates 
of Padma Deva and Subhiksaraja Deva the scribe was Nanda 
Bhadra. It is rightly observed that “the coincidences in order and 
position in this respect cannot be accidental and clearly shows that 


1 YC. I. p. S19. 

2 Ibid. s*o. 

» Ibid S17.S19. 

* lA XXII 175 Cf Atharvaveda xx. 187. 10: "Jmah sa bkadmmedhati 
ra^tre Tnjnah Pcunksitalt". It is translated as follows:—“The peo^^e thrive merrily in 
the kingdom etc.” (Bloomfield. Athartaveda, 197-198). 

5 lA X. S48, vs. 8. 

• NHII, Chap. III. pp 27-40. 
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all were derived from oue common original in the family of the 
professional scribes whose tibal name was Bhadra”,^ 

The evidence of some epigraphs and of the Great Epic suggests 
that the Bhadras were divided into several branches, as distinguishing 
epithets, prefixed to the name Bhadia, frequently occur. The 
Prabhadras, presumably a Punjab tribe-, were one such people and 
so also the Uttamabhadras a republican elan of the early century of 
the Christian era^. During the time of Nahapana, the greatest of 
the K§ahar{lta Satraps (119 to 124 A.D.),^ the power of the Uttama¬ 
bhadras who were either his allies'* or his feudatory tribes® was 
threatened by the !M]alayas (=:Malavas) as is known from the 
Nasik cave inscription of Saka Usavadata. the son-in-law of Nuha- 
pana.’ The inscription indicates that the Uttamabha<lras were 
living somewhere in Malwa. 

The plates of the time of Param'ara Bhojadeva found at Tilak- 
wlikla near Baroda refer to the family of the Sravana-bhadras® who 
had migrated from Kanyakiibja® and settled in Malwa, Thtei 

^ Ibid. 40 Ollier inscriptions testify that tlie name Bhadra generally stood 
for the tribal name of a class of people whosi' hereditary profivs-sioni was. scribing i e. 
the work of a lipilcara. Tlius the Kaniaub Copper plate Grant of Vaidyadcfva. king 
of Kamarupa M-as engraved by Karnabhadra who is described as an intelligent, 
courteous and accurate workman (El. 13 . 358). The author of the Bijholi rock 
inscription (V. S. 1326) was Gujiabhsdra (v. 88), a mahd~rrmni, who belonged to 
the Ma{lku)m Samgha (El. XXVI. 100). Tlie Lucknow museum inscription ‘of 
about the latter half of the 7lh century A.I).' was similarly composed by a Bhadra 
(Bhandarkar’s List No. 1778; El, XX. 253) - The Badal pillar inscription was 
incised by Sutiradhara Vii^u-Bhadra (El. II. 160-67). It appears tluit a Bhadra 
combined the function of composing and engraving an Iiiacriplicn and (he term 
was more tribal and professional than geographicud. But a Bhadra seoms to have 
been a writer of plays as well. The UarmarhSa refera to one professional dramatist 
of the name of Bhadra who entertained the sages by his dramatic talents (ii.9'1.26ff). 

2 Mbh., vii.22.43. Cf. Mbh., v. 67. S3: PMoSJdsca PrabhaSraltdIi . They 
are also linked w’ith the goiiae like DaSorria and Da.seraka in the Mahahhdrata (vi. 
60. 47) ; DaadrTMkak PrabhadrS^ea Daseraha ffonaih mha. The Bhadras according 
to epic tradition, werq also a ffona like the MSlavas. * 

3 Smith, Catalogue of Coins, Vol. I, sec. VII. pp. 160 ff. 

4 PHAI, p. 406. 5 Ibid. 409. 

« B. C. Mazumdar, Corporate life in Ancient India, p. 274. 

7 El. Vmi. 79. « El. XXI. 167, 

® The Narwal (11 miles to the SE. of Ujjain) plates again refer to dravabor 
bhadra as a locality from which Brahman donees No, 13 migrated to Malwa. The 
combined testimony of the two inscriptions indicates that Sravapa-bhadra must have 
been a place in Northern India near Kanoj (El. Xlll. 103). The Plates of Batna- 
deva II of the Chedi year 880 again refers to a place called Sopabhadra in. the 
Madhya-desa which is regarded as ideniickl with the hill where the river Son takes 
its rise (El. XXU. 164 fn.). 

4 
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Srava^a-bhadran may also have been a section of the Epic and 
Puna^c Bhadras and were probably a Kgatriya tribe like the Uttama- 
bhadras referred to above. An inscription from Kolhapur again 
refers to the Mulabhadras ; Miilabhadra-V€m>iodbhaa)a.^ A South- 
Indian inscription of S.S. 1183 records that ten persons bearing the 
appellation Vlra-bhadra were appointed as ‘Grdmasya Rah^aha^’ of a 
certain village,^ The Record shows that ‘Vira-bhadra’ was the 
official designation of a class of persons who were appointed to carry 
out punishments for certain offences. 

2) ARIMEDAS 

A people of this name does not find any mention either in the 
Vedic and Post-vedic literature, or in the Epics and Puranas, Their 
identity is not very clear but the reference underlying this entry is 
probably to a people who sacrificed their enemies. 

In the Mount Abu inscription of Samarasiriiha,* (V.S. 1342) 
which gives the vamsdpali of the Guhila princes of MewM^ from 
Bappa or Bappaka, the heroic exploits and military qualities of the 
Guhila princes are profusely eulogised. The name of almost every 
ruling prince suggested heroic exploits,® The inscription itself refers 
to the reign of the Prince Samara of Medaiwtta which was founded 
by Bappaka : Bappaken~o-Kaihld*vanyotkara-nirjjit-dmara-purahsrl 
Medap&ta^lndkidTn.^ The word Medha of the name Arimedha 
survives in Medapata by which the famous Rajput State Mewar or 
Udaipur was known.’ Biihler says that ‘Medapata is the Sanskrit 
form of Meviaxl, The word means etymologically “the country of 
the Medas”, the Mers of modern times, who still inhabit the Aravali 
hills, on the boundary of Mevad,® These people possibly gave their 
name to ‘Medfiptakariipurarii’ which was the ‘Rajadhani’ of Naga- 
bhata, son of Narabhata, as recorded in the Jodhpur inscription of 
Pratihiara Bauka (V.S, 8f)4).® The city is identified with Merta’® 
to the west of Ajmer in Jodhpur. It thus appears that the Medas 
or Mers lived, as at present, in Southern Rajputana,’’ particularly in 

1 El. XIX. 37. lines 5-8. ^ 

2 JAHRS. IV. 153, 160. lines 57-8. 

8 lA. XVI. 345-55. 

■4 See also. Asiatic Roscarohes. Vol. XVI p. 292. 

** Cf-Arisimha, lA. X\^. 853. verse 80-31. 

« Ibid. 347. lines 6-7. 

7 El. XXIV. m. 

8 lA. VI. 191. Sec also Elliot and Dowson. The Hislory of India, I.p. 623. 

0 El. XVin. 95. line 7. Ibid. 94. 

11 lA. VII. 254 The Medas are now found also on the coast of Baluchistan 
(IG. VI. 288), 
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Medapfi-ta or Mewar which was posably the home of the Arimedhas' 
as We have here then* what appears to be highly probable, 

the historical proof of the presence of the Rajputs of Mewar in their 
actual fatherland as early as the time of Vai^hamihira if not earlier. 
The name was less an ethnic, in the rigorous acceptation of the word, 
than a general appellation applied by the Indians to the warrior 
clans renowned from antiquity. Although not mentioned in ordinary 
Indian literature, the tradition of the Arimedhas and particularly 
of their kindred may be traced back to an eariier period. Ancient 
Indian tradition knows of a Ksatriya Bilahman sub-family called the 
Priyamedhas who like the Maudgalyas originated from the Paurava 
dynasty 2 The Priyamedhas and Arimedhas may be the oflFshots of 
the Medhas:® the value of Varahamihira’s notice of Arimedha lies 
mainly in the fact that it presents us with an accurate enough original 
of that Sanskrit form of the people’s name, which on independent 
etymological scrutiny and inscriptional evidence, we must assume, 
was the name of the inhabitants of Mewar or Udaipur. 

Cunningham thinks'* that the Medi or Medas were in the Punjab 
as early at least as the time of Virgil in B.C. 40 to 30 and that the loca¬ 
tion of Medi on the Hydaspes, by classical writers of the fifst century 
of the Christian era, is a proof of the antiquity of the people. There 
is perhaps no literary or epigraphic evidence to support this view. 
But the Great Epic mentions a people called Yodhas and Bodhas 
coupled with the Bhadrakaras : YodhMca BhadraftiarMca^ ; Bkttdm- 
Kdrd Bodhdh.^ Varahamihira in his Brhat-samhitd opens his list of 
nations of the Central Region as follows :— Bhadi^rricdkah'^ etc. 
This dears up the tradition regarding the associates of the Bhadras. 
Though an erroneous reading, it seems difficult to believe that the 

1 An insoription of the reign of Kakatp’a Ganapatideva (Hyderabad 
Archaeological Series No. 4) gives a list of kings mostly of northern Indial in which 
mention is made of a Lord of Arimarda conjoined with the king of 
Hnna and Magadha. The identity and location of the Arimarda country is unce*'- 
tnin but Arimedha and Ariinanla bear almost a common meaning. 

2 A'HIT. p. 245. Priya-medha is the nam^ of a seer in the RffJ}eda 
(i. 139. 9; viii. 5. 2.5). In the Aitareya Brahmona (viii. 22) the name 
is referred to bs patronymic (Praiya-tnedha) of some priests. The Tmtikfi/ya 
Bimhmatui (ii. 1. 9) knows three Praiyamedbas and in the GapisUlta Brdhmima 
(i. 3. 15) they are called Bharadvajaa. 

3 Dr. J. J. Modi supposes that the Medha or Mers of Rajpubana are the 
descendants of those ancient Huns who invaded India in the 5th century. Modi— 
Presidential Address, Fourth Oriental Conference, p. 10. 

* AR. II. 61-54. 

® Mbh., vii. 22.68. 

® Ibid. ii. 1436. The MaUya Purina reads: BhadraharS B&hyah (114-35) . 

^ See chart No. I. 



ul^erlya^ this ^tiy (YodhAS md Bqc&as) h thA 
Ijrfeired to any othot* people than the hCedl^.^ The 
KUniwm plateal^ of the eight century AT>. notM akove meii!^ii the 
Medas wl^ are jiaid to have settled in the Phnjah* Boft other notices 
by Muhanunadean writers indicate that they migraied from the 
Funjab to Sindh. As early as the 7ih centary AJO. the lata 
along wiUi the Meds are found to be living in Sindh and were 
by a Brahman dynasty.* 

8) MANDAVYAS 

M)&ndavya occurs in the &icktA'paiha Brdhmanefi as the name of 
a teacher. Reference to the name is found in the Smkha^ma 
Ara!?iyaA».® The mention of the Mamdavas in a Brahml inscription 
w^hich reads as follows'—^“Gift of Kumtra Madava (MAndava), 
son (?) of S (i) vama, the chief (? para) of the Mamdavas (Man- 
davas) obviously carries an ethnical meaning just like the 
‘Madtdav&naiii* of Kudia inscription ^ But the name starting from 
a geographical and ethnical meaning became fixed as a title of honour 
in certain families^ 

A Pratihfira inscription tells us*° that the Gurjaras who were ruling 
over Gurjaratrfi'' built a large rampart round the fort of Mandavya- 
pura which was gained by their own prowess^*. Mandavyapura as 
the name suggests was obviously the city of the MAndavyas, the 
ancient capital of Marwar.** It is regarded as idenfical with modern 
Mandor, a ruined town in the State of Jodhpur, about 5 miles to the 
north of Jodhpur city. The date of the fort’s foundation may 


A Dr B C l 4 !w wrles that the Bodhas were a peori* of the eastern districtB 
of the Punjab (TAl p 8S7) Por a full discussion on the Meds, see Elliot and 
Dowson, History of Inda I, pp 610-580 

5 NHH ch III pp 43-44 

a Cunningltem thinks that (AB, III 116) the tribe is referred to in the 
Mungo* plate of Devaj^adova (Bf XVIII 306) which reads as following — purogo- 
medUndraka etc (Imes 36-7) 

4 (jlcKssary, II, p S6S 

6 X 6J!9 

® VI t 

7 Luders’ Lart, No 1048 p llli 

• lnscripti<a» from the Cave-Temples of Westcm India, 1881, No 14 

® Iscobi, IP lod Ant, Vn 264-S67 

«>■£» XVm 00^81 

rt The Didiad tnsonption of the CfajUukya King Jayasunha Deva, mmiioQS 
distmcBy the laPd of Gurjara, the mehropolis of whidi was ApahtUgil^aas and 
dutingaishea the country from SuxSstra^ and ^ndJiu (lA X 100}. 

USE XVIH 85, line 8 
u in trtmnr m 




4) ULVAS 

, oociizs in n (IV.%.7^) of ond tbe 

scholiast adds thitt Vtudhumigtu w»s & cit;$r of th4 Slavas. Other 
sHinnua oi l^Si^dxu, as interpreted in the sdxoliastic work, show Ih^at the 
Sglva janapada consisted of six parts^ IV, LB'S) a^ that the 
S&lvas belonged to the Kacchadi’pofia lihe the Kasinhras and Itarhfas 
(Pan. IV. 2.13S; IV.I.16P). In a Bjr&hntapica! teat BlTvas are 
spoken of as dwelling on the banks of Yanulna.* Cunnin^am 
thinks that the country of the S&lvas lay between the Sarasvatl and 
the Jumna and was adjacent to the Matsyas.* According to Pargiter 
the Sslva country was on the western side of the Aravali HSHs;* their 
city Martt'kSvata having been situuited on the north-eastern limits 
of tho modern Guzerat.* But the chief city of the ^Ivas may 
rerresent an orieinal like ^Ivapura which was perhaps changed into 
Sah ar. fl^on TTa’war and finally into Alwar.’ 

Tn Ih** Mah^hharaf4t the Sfilvas are most often coupled together 
with the ]\fet«ivas foming almost an identical pair,® and such com¬ 
binations as ^dh^mafsydstaih^ refer to the intimate connection 


1 P r Chpkravarty, T!i« Art of War in Ancient India, p. ISS, fn. 4 ; Et. 
IX 878 fn 3 

2 The '>x pa-t<? are ITdumbnra, Tilakhala. MaduakSiHB, Yugandhara. BhtdiAfta 
and '^aradaita Tn the Voijaytmtl ftalva in identified with KnrakuWjra and it is *sid 
IhffiJ it ronvis'^ed of <?ix parts Strangely enough, the same set of siS names is given 
except tl at it rends MahSkSra and Saradamda (VJN, p, 88. vs, 88^) sgsinst 
M*idinkara and Saradatta. 

« Ved Ind. ri 187 

4 AR XX 130, 

5 MP P 540. fn 

^ Ib'd .843, fn The people of this city are haked with the THgsrtM in s 
passage ot the MaMbhdrata- Trigterii&n MarttikSmlA^ (vii, ®8. 10), lb the 
Brhat-aamh td, hl^titiklt^ ata is grouped with Tidifa4il& (XVI. S8) and GvbdhSra. 
AJl<rltiks\ata is to be distinguished firom Mfttik&vaU which aogoinSng to the MahA~ 
Harattt (lii 353 10> was to the south of Vatsabh&mi (AlHT, p. MO, fe. 4). In 
tiirly Jana books, MattUva!, ie„ M^tikAvat^ api>eai« as the cai^tel of Dssepna 
(see infra p SO, fn 3). According to the Harivamifi (iAS.lS), it was SRtiated on the 
Lank of the river Narmada. For a detaUed disenaskm on the M|!ttik&vatts See 
6DED, pp. 89-40, 

^ AR XX 130; DD, p. U, lOther modes of deriving the wawm Alwar that 
are eurrent, are from Alptir icur 'etmeog dtr' and Arfaa^pttw ear the ^ of the 
Arbadi (Ai&valli) mage (IG, v. 397)- 
^ S Vi. 30. 18; ASMknatfifdA. 

» Vi. 18. 13. 
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eiaBtiag between ti^ two tribes, and tbe contiguity of their respective 
territori^. 

The Matsyas are a familiar name in Indian ethnography which 
goes back even to the Vedic times*. The people and their capital , 
city are mentioned in the Jaina Prajfmpmm, a work of great 
antttinity.** Their country flourished as one of the sixteen Maha- 

1 vii. 18. 6. The theory that ‘Matsya’ in the Rgvedic passage means ‘fidi’ is 
not supported by the context in which the word occurs (Vcd. Ind., 11. ISl) ■ 

* The text is Vi£mda Vattha (Chchh$.). But Vattha is already mentioned 
in conjunction witli Kosambi. So the text in tbe present case may be changed 
into Matsya instead of Vattha. It would thus appear that Matso^u VairS-liapuram 
is meant here (lA. XX. 375, fn. 64). In connection with Jatna Cosmography, Dr. 

W. Kirfel gives the full list of the Jaina Vfd'Aga styled the Pfajimpma as framed 
by Weber in h’s Indiache slndien. But Dr. Kirfel has improved the list, by 
utilising tbe geographical details found in Nemioandra's PravamimaSkoddlhma^alcarana 
whero the chief cities of the difflerent ethnic groups are also set fOTth. He has also 
made use of another text called Ratnasara, which records the number of villages 
going under each name. The full list of Dr. Kirfel (DKDI, pp. 225-46) is 
reproduced bdow: — 


Namen der Vidker 

Namen der Hauptatadte 

Magadha 

Rajagrha (Bayagiba) 

Anga 

Campa 

Vaiiga (Ratnasara : Tilahga) 

TamraJipti (TSmalitti) 

Kalihga, 

Kuncanapima (Kahcana) 

Ka^i 

BEnUrasi 

Ko4aIa 

Saketa (SSeya) 

Kuru 

Gajapura (Gaya) 

Ku4arUia (Ku^atflia, Ratnasara: 

Ku4&vartla) 

baurika (BalnasUra : Scrlpura) 

Pahc&la 

Katnpilya 

Jahgala 

Aliicchatra 

Saurfiftra (SoraUha) 

Dvaravatl (Baraval) 

Videha 

Mithila 

Vaccha 

Kausamb! 

Sapdllytt 

Nandipura 

Malaya 

Bhaddilapura 

Vatsa (Vaccha, Nemicandra; Matsya, 

Maccha; Ratnasara refers to Vairata 

people and VacchE as their ci^y). 

Vairata (pura) (Valiaula) 

Varapa 

Accha (puri) 

Das&rpa (Dasonna) 

Mj-ttikavati (Mattiaval) 

Cedi (Cei, Ratnashra: Vaidi) 

SoktikEvaU (Sottiavai) 

Sindbu 

Vltabhaya (Vtabhaya) 

SbovItb 

Mathura (Mahura) 

Surasenla 

PEpa (PavE) 

Bhrhga (Bhahga) 

Masaputi 

Kupfila 

di&vastl (Suvattht) 

Lapi (La^) 

Kotlvarsa (Ko^llvarisa) 

Kekaya (Kctf-addha) 

SvetunbOeft ^eavia) 
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ian^padas in the time of the Buddhist At^viiwra Nihdjfu^. In the 
Mtmu-mjfti, the Matsyas appear as one of the select few of the 
Aryan races who were noted for their devotion to Brahmanical ideals. 
The poet of the M<ihdbhafrata similarly refers to the purity of their 
social and religious ideals^. 

The Matsya-mjya* or Vinata-r&jya of the MahdMmta had its 
capital at Virata-nagara, which has been identified with the modem 
town of Bairat,^ miles north by north-east of Jaipur city 
in Rajputana. The Matsyas had another city known as Upaplavya^ 
which lay on the outskirt of Vii&tanagara.^ All these show 
that the Matsya country centered round Bairat, including the 
modern States of Alwar, Jaipur and Bharatpur’. In this position 
the Matsyas were the neighbours of the Salvas. 

The earliest detailed account of the people and their country is 
that of the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, who visited the country, 
but did not refer to it by that name as such. His JP’o-ii-ye-to-io 
which undoubtedly represented the Matsya janapada is regarded as 
the same as Paryfitra® now represented by Bairat in Rajputana, 
situated N. N. E, of Jaypur. ’ He reached the kingdom going south- 


1 The S-xteen States. "Solasa Mahajanapada* that existed in India dnnng the 
days of the Buddha are mentioned in the Anguttara N.kaya (PBli Text Sficiety, 
Vol I, p. 213; iv, pp. 262, 266, 260). Tliese were:— 1) K&6 2) Kosala S) 

4) Magadha 6) Vajji 6) Malta 7) Cetiya 8) Vnmsa 9) Kuru 10) PaficAla 11) 
Maceha 12) Siirasena IS) Assaka 14) Avantj 16) Gandhara 16) Kamboj. A 
list of sixteen kingdoms is also found in the Jaina BhagavaM awtra, wbixifi according 
to Dr W Kitfel was more ancient than the longer list of the PrajftdpGmd (DKDii 
p 226). The kingdoms were:—1) Anga 2) Vahga 3) Magadha (Ma^dta) 4) 
Malaya 6) Melavaka (Malavaya) 6) Accha 7) Vatsa (vnccha) 8) Koeche 9) 
Fadha 10) L§dba (Radha) 11) Vajji 12) Mali or Mofi IS) K&iS 14) Kosala 16) 
Avaha 16) Sambhuttaca. 

2 Infra p. 36. 

8 Mbh (B)., iv. 6. 12,„ 

* CL, p. 63. Bair&t is a place of very great antiquity; two inscriptions of 
Aioka hav4 been found within a mile of the town.^ 

« Mbh,, iv. 72. 14. 

8 PHAI, p. 66. In the AmA-Akbari we reiad that the Sabah Of DeUi extended 
lengthwise frinn Palwal to Ludhianah. Palwal is supposed to have figured in the 
ancient t^sxts under the name of Apdava. Does it refer to the Upaplavya of the 
MahabkSmta? It may be noted that Palwal (=Upaplavya) is mentioued as a 
Mahal of the Sark^r of Ddhi (AIA. II, p 278, fn. 2, p. 286). But Birat (Parat) 
is mentkniied as a Mahal of the SarkAr of Alwar in the Slibah of Agra (AlA. II- 
p. 191) . The city of Vairfit (Pei&th) which existed in the time of Akbwr was noted 
for its copper mines (ATA. II, p. 181). 

7 CL. p. 68. 

8 YC. 1 o. 800. 
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west about @00 ii from , She-to-fu-ht i.e. Sit-in#. Caxmm^ham*? 
opinion to read the distance as *1800’ li instead of 800 li, seems to 
agree with the distance between Bairat and Sirhind which is about 

miles if one li is reckoned as l/8tb of a mile.^ But in the 
pilgrim’s account, P*o-U-ye~ia-lo or Bairat is designated both as 
kingdom and its capital city, the former being about 3000 li in 
circuit and the latter about 14 or 15 li, or 3 miles in circuit.® Hiuen 
Tsang records^ that grain grew abundant in the country, but there 
were few flowers and fruits. As for other features, he noticed that 
the people were resolute and fierce® who had no love for learning and 
dislike for the heretics. The king, a member of the Vaisya caste, 
was noted for his bravery and martial valour. 

The Matsya tribe was divided into several branches, as such 
terras as Futi Matsya, Apara Matsya, Vira Matsya and Yauti 
Matsya would indicate. The Pfiti Matsyas may have been 
the same as the Eastern Matsyas who lived in the southern 
portion of Tirhoot®; the Padma Puram seems to record 
this.^ The Apara Matsyas who are mentioned in the Maha- 
bh&rata,^ probably lived on the north bank of the Chambal®, The 
country of the Vira Matsyas. according to the Rdmdyma,'^ lay on 
the confluence of the Ganges and SarasvatT. The position of the 
Yauti Matsyas mentioned in the Great Epic^' is uncertain. Epigra¬ 
ph ic evidence points to the exi.stence of a Matsya kingdom in the 
Vizacapatam region.*® Coorg in South India was the seat of a kingdom 
of this name.*® It may be noted that there was also a VirSta-nagara 
in South India.*^ 

The Mat-sya country was contiguous to the Sfirasena .Taiiapada 

* See infra. 

2 1800 li divided by 8 givesi us 22S miles But Cunning'ham makes the total 
d.stance 288 miles the equival«it of 1800 li (CAGI, p. 166) . 

® Thia corresponds to the size of the ancient mound of vairat which was about 
a mOe in length and half a mile in bre^adth (YC, I, p. 300). 

BR, I. p. 179. 

® It is said that the people of Virata always enjoyed a great fame for their 
valour (Ibid. fn. 37). It was otae pf Manu’s instructions that the van of an army 
should be composed of men of Matsya or Vii^ta (Manu, vii, 198) 

« DD, p. 120. 

f Svargakhanda, S 48: PStimat»ySiea Kmtai&h kuiakasiath4. 

8 ii. SI. 4. 

» lASB. 1895 p 251. 

10 H. 71. 5. 

w Mbh (B) , V. 4. 20. 

12 El V. 1108. 

IS DD. pp. 128-129 

14 Bomb. Gaz., 1.2. p. 658, 
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on the north and east. The Buddhist AUguttara Nikd^a combines 
the two janapadas of Maccha and SQrasena, as Mahdhhdrabd does 
these two ethnic names.^ 

The durasenas are not mentioned in the Vedic literature but 
Bralimanical tradition connects them with the family of Yadu, a 
name which occurs in the Thus the Uarivamsa states'* 

that King Siirasena of Mathura, who was also known as Ugrasena 
belong^ to the Bhoja family.•* The Bhojas were one of the five 
sub-tribes constituting the Haihayas, who claimed descent from 
Yadu,® Another ancient tradition ascribes the country name to 
Satrughna’s son Surasena.® Mention is made of the people and their 
chief bity in a list of the Ariyas furnished by a Jaina Updngd,'^ which 
dates back ‘to a remote period’: Mahum ya Suraseita,.^ Mahura is 
the Sanskrit form of MathurS, and was known to ancient writers 
under a variety of designations,® According to the Harivarhsa it was 
the capital of Snrasena,*® and was situated on the bank of the 
Yamuna. : nibi^td yamundUre spfutai jmiapadayutd}^ Manu 
writes*^ that the Siirasenas were a people of Madhya-desa parti¬ 
cularly of Brahmarsidesa; and so occupied a position of great 
importance in Indo-Aryan Society.The Greek writers refer to 
Sourasenoi and the cities Methora and Cleisobora ; the former being 


II. 3J. 1-2, iv. 1. 11 . Mats-ifuica ^nrase^ah Pafaccardh. 

2 Ved. Iiid., II. 18.5. 

» IIV. i .83 50 

■* HV 1. 54. 62-03 

® CII. I. SWJ. Prof. Rapsoii says that the Haihayas, A^makas and Vltihotraa, 
like the Sumi^enas belonged to the great family of the descendants of Yadu. 

« AIHT, p. 171. 

lA. XX. 375; supra p. 80, fn. 2. 

8 Mahura is evidently Mathura and in Prikrit we come across such forms 
as Madhura (Luder’s List No. 1845, p. 161) and Mathula (Ibid. No. 937, p. 05). 
The natives of Mathura were called Mathuras (Ibid. No. 85, p. 17) . Muttra city 
is on the right bank of the Jumna on the road from Agra to Delhi. But in the 
list of the Vpdnga prepared by Dr, Kirfol mention is made of I^pa (Pav£) as the 
capital of .^urasena (See supra p. .SO). 

® Thus the lexicographer Yadavaprakasa writea that Madhuri which was 
also known as Madhupka, Mathura and Madhupaglinfi. was situated in Surasena 
(VJN, p. 159, V. 6). Hemacandra knows of Madhura and Madhupaghna as being 
the synonyms for MaAhura (Abhidhana, p. 890), while Purusottamadeva (TKS, p. 82) 
states that Mathura is Madhupaghna. 

10 HV. ii. 34. 22. 

11 HV. i. 54. 21. Pot a long description of Mathuri see verses 56.62. 

12 ii. 19. 

i» B. C. Law, Ancient Mid—Indian K^triya tribes (Thacker Siunk & Co.), 
Vol. I. pp. SOflf. 

5 
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kiwwn to Ptolemy ag *Modoura of the Gods.*' The ^raseims 
occupied “the Muttra district and probably some of the '.territory 
still farther south.” In our list of the Madhya-desa peoples, the name 
Sflrasenas occurs (No* 18) along with the Mathurakas (No. 15) 
which shows that the two names were synonymous and were con- 
vertible.2 Vatsyayana in his Kdmasutra (3rd Century A.D.) refers 
to the Surasenas® but the information underlying the allusion shows 
that they had lost the ancient purity in. their manners and customs. 
Manu, however, characterised them as an ideal people, the best 
representatives of Brahmanical culture.^ It is just possible that 
the degradation as noticed by Viatsyayana, was due to the inter¬ 
course of the SOrasenas with the Gifceks who had occupied that 
region in the early years of the second century B.C., as alluded to 
in tre Gcf^^samhita: “Then the viciously valiant Greeks, after 
reducing Saketa, Pahciala country and Mathura, will reach or take 
Kusumadhvaja (Pali-bothra) 

In the time of Hiuen Tsang it was a rich and fertile country, 
where cultivation was properly attended to and grain grew in 
abundance. The manners of the ancient Surasenakas or M.athuraka.s 
were ‘soft and complacent.’ They set themselves assiduously to the 
cultivation of religious merit and were highly virtuous and honest. 

The Sflrasenas, the Matsya^ and the Pafioalas formed a group of 
people whose territories were contiguous to each other. It is made 
clear in the Mahdbkdrata,^ where it is stated that the Pandava 
brothers while travelling in disguise, left the Paficala country and 
the river Kalindi; and then passing through the Surasena country 
finally arrived in the Matsya-'ui^aya. The Matsyas and Panciilas 
axe very commonly grouped together in the Great Epic, having 
ordinarily as their companions the Kekayas, Such combinations as 
*MatsyapancMa KekayahP 'Kaikeyamatsya Pancdla,*^ or *Panodler~ 
maftsya’^ and similar other statements,^® throw light on the tradi- 

1 MT. p. 1«9. 

2 In the Va^ayanit, Surasena is equa/ted with (VJN, p. 37, v. 24) Sainbhala— 
B name which does not seem to have been known to other writers. 

® Yaiiodhara in his commentary says that they were settled on the southern 
baok of the river Kaoaajnbt (VKB, p. 411). 

^ Biihler, Laws of Manu, pp. 82-88. 

Kem, Brhat’^mhitd, Intro, p. 87 et seq. For a detailed history of Mathura 
see TAl, pp. 40-46. 

® iv. 6. 4ff. 

7 Mbh (B), vii. 89. 18. 

. 8 Ibid. vii. 36. 19. 

9 Ibid.vii. 138. 8. 

Ibid. v. 54. 17 ; vii. 144. 108. 
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inter^relAtionship d the peoples mentioned. But of afi these 
peoplee, the Kurus w&e the ekeeat n^hbours ol the Fftfieilas udth 
ishom they vrexe p^haps United in &e time of the Bi^mepas^, for 
they are rar^y referred to except b^ng coupled with the Kurus^, 
who occupied Ddihi and the adjoining portion of the Gangetie-I>oab>~ 
a belt of territories which thus abutted on the Pah<£la Janapada. 

The Kuru country was the centre from which lndo-.^yan 
culture spread throughout the whole country. In many texts the 
Kurus and their associates, the Pafidalas, ‘*pass as the models of good 
form” their kings being the example for other kings, their Brahmanas 
being famous in the literature of the Upam^ads.^ To this gi^p, 
belonged the Matsyas and Surasenas, wh(^ shared with the Kurus 
and Pafidalas, the holy spot called Brahmanpi-deJa. They were the 
four great peoples, whom tradition invests with all that is best in 
Brahmanical culture. The poet of the Mdhdbhdmta, gives a very 
pointed expression to the sense of regard and esteem felt for them 
when he says:— 

“BTah/mam PoMocS^&Iji, Kcmraveydatu Dharmam 
Satyam Matsyafy SurasendSca yajfiam**.* 

According to ethnographical tradition recorded in the Pur&pas, 
the Central 2k>ne of India from Bihar up to Rajputana, whidh lay 
.skirting the banks of the Jumuna, belonged to the Vasava kings; a 
sub-line of the Kaurava dynasty, A Kaurava prince called Vasa 
conquered Cedi,® and obtained the title *Cmdyo parica/ra*, the over¬ 
comer of the caidyas.® He established each of his five sons in five 
separate kingdoms. Thus the eldest son l^hadrath took Magadha, 

^ Ved. Ind., 1. 165, and In 1; Mbh; vi. S9. 

3 Ot, Ait. Blab, Tiii. 14. 

* CH. I 118; Ved. Ind., I. 165. 

* viii. 45. 98 Tbe notice giveni by Hiuen Tsang of tbe Kanyakubja country 
and ita people ia wartb quoting inaauuch aa, tt gives us a glimpse of tbe people 
who in all probability represented the Panoalaa. He says "'Ibe flowers and 
weeds, tbe lakes and ponds, bright add pure and shining like mirrors, (uie seen on 
every side). The peo{de an well off and contented, the houses are rich and well 
found. Flowers and fruits abound in every place The climate is agreeaUe and 
soft, the manners of the peojde honest and anew. They are ndble add gracious 
m appearance For clothing they use ornamented and bri^t-ahining (fabrics) 
They apidy themselvee much to learning, and in. their travds ace very much ipven 
to diacuasion (od religious subjects). (The fame of) their pure language is far 

spread”. (BR, J. pp. 806-807) . 

** The oountiy name Cedi, acermUng to tradition was derived, firom Cidi a 
Y&daiva i»inoe (AlHT, p. 878). 

6 This form of tbe namef ia found in an inacripCloe (IA, VtHf. 15-16). Cf. 
Hie Chetiya JStaka. No. 488. 
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Pratyftgraha repaired to Cedi, Ka^ or Kuiamba evidently had 
Kaud&mbhl^, Lalfttha’b share was Kanina, and the fifth one is said 
to have taken Mftthailya or Maruta, which in all probability must 
be the Matsya realm^. Tradition thus links up Magadhas, Kiarufas, 
Cedis, Vatsas and Matsyas into one one ethnic and political group; 
just as the belt of Eastern peoples such as the A^gas, Vaijgas, 
Kalingas, Pundras and Suhmas were grouped into anoth» by a 
similar tradition. Prom a geographical point of view this position 
as outlined seems to be quite in order. The Great Epic furnishes a 
short list of the Madhya-desa Janapadas, which are described as 
lying particularly around the Kuru realm:® 

Santi Tamyd janapadd bahvaivndh paritah Kuruna 
PanodJd^edtmatsydsca ^urasendh. Patdcca/ruh 
DaMmd NavaTdstraiisca Malldh Miw Yugandhardh 
Kwitird^t'^aih suvisl^fnceih Surd^’itrdvantiiyolstathd. 


This statement presents certain irregularities, for all these tribal 
Janapadas were not silualod encircling the Kurus from a regional 
point 6f view. Surastra, Avanti and Da^rna lay far off from the 
Kuru realm The geographical location of some of these tribes, as 
attempted before, shows that Salva, Matsya, Surasena and Pandala 
Janapadas were situated 'paritah Kurari. The Cedi realm did 
never abut on any point on the Kuru country; the Janapadas of 
Matsya, Surasena and Pafieala had shut out the Cedi country from 
the plains of Thanesai and Delhi. But Cedis were the neighbours 
of the Pafidalas and the Matsyas, on the north and west respectively, 
and so the combination 'Pdhoaldscedimatsydsca' agrees well with 
the geographical setting. Again, in the Great Epic, the Cedis are 
invariably coupled with the Matsyas and KSrusas, their neighbours 
on the west and cast respectively. Such combinations as Cedi- 
watsydnS^* and CBdifna,tsya-K.ariisd^cc^ are copiously mentioned. 
Sometimes the Matsya.s are omitted and replaced by the Ka§is 
resulting in groupings like 'OBdi-Kdfn-KdTusdiwjh which are by no 


1 Tradition records the Kuiu origin of the kings cf Kaa^ambh!, for the dder 
line of Kuru kings moved Ihere when HSetinapura was threatened by the erosion 
of the Ganges (PHAI p 80 and 88). 

2 AIHT, pp 118 and M4. 

» Mbh, iv. 111-12 

* Mbh (B)., V. 09.16. 

6 Ibid. vi. 64. 8. , . ___ 

• Ibid. vi. 89. 89 II. See 8. B. Chaudhuri—‘Cedis—IHQ, XXVU, 

Sept. 1961i, p. *60 ff. 
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means rare.^ This shows that Cedi, lUii, K&ru^, or Cedi, Matsya, 
K&ru^, was a compact ethnic ^oup. 

The K&ru$as*, were the eastern neighbours of the Cedis. Their 
origin is carried directly back to an eponymous ancestor Karhsa, 
one of the nine sons of Manu, ^om whom numerous ICsatriya clans 
sprang up. The Kfiru?as, according to the Bhdgavata Pnmno, were 
the digfenders both of their faith (Brahmanical religion) and their 
realm, (UttaiSpatha) and they were also determined fighters.* 
Later on, the Karusa country may have fallen into the hands of a 
Vasava prince as mentioned before. According to the scholiast on 
Panini, the Karu$as are alluded to along with the Salvas and Bhargas 
by the grammarian^ in the mtra IV.1.178. At a later age the name 
occurs in the works of mediaeval lexicographers, such as Hemacandra. 
Yadavaprak§ia and Purusottamadeva as a synonym of Bihadgrha.® 
In the Kovyamlmamm, Brhadgrha is given as the name of a moun¬ 
tain of Purva-desa®. The Karusas lived in a hilly country in which 
Rewa^ occupied a central position*, corresponding perhaps to the 
Baghelkhand region. In this position, it lay to the south of the 
Ei&sis. between the Cedis on the west, and the Magadhas on the 
east, thus encircling the Kaimur Range which strikes across Baghel¬ 
khand from south-west to north-east. On the east, the Haruisa 
country must have extended upto the western confines of south 
Bihar, and even included the Shahabad District.® The BrahmSanda 
Purana^^ says that Vedagarbhapuri, which is the modern Buxar, 
was situated in Kiarusa. A nineteenth century epigraph indicates 
that even at that time the Shahabad District was called the 
Karusadcia.^* ^ 

A tradition recorded in the Rdmayana groups the Karufas and 

1 Mbh (B)., i. 117.44; v. 186.*; vi. 47.4, 

2 In the Harsa-c^nta (Trans, by Cowelll and Utomas, p. 19S) we have 
the form Karusas. 

® Bhagavdta PurSma, ix 2. 14ff; AIHT. p 255. A passage of Ihe //««- 
vamia which refers to this runs thus: Karu^asya tu Karuf&hk Kfatriya 
Yuddhndurmrnaddh (i. 10.29). 

* See supra p. *9. 

® AbhidhSna, p. 888; VJN, p. 88, v. 36; TIKS, p. .81. 

® K&vya, p. 98. 

The earliest iahabitantis of the State of Bewa are said to have beep the 
Balands. the Bolingae of Ptolemy who have left their name in the town of Balwaniya, 
35 mileB to the S. S£. of Mirzaporef (AH. X!X1. 92), 

8 MP, p. 841. 

» DD, p, 95. 

Purva khan4^, ch. 5. 

11 AE. m. 70. 
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the Ma.ladas together, and traces the origin jA the t^ names to a 
common mythology.^ It is stated that the region to the south of 
the Jfihnavl was covered with dense forest, where thm’e were two 
flourishing Janapadas of the name of Malada and Kfir&$a^: Mala- 
daica Kdrusdica madita dhema dhS/nyataJjb.^ The indication is here 
to the region lying south of the Ganges, from its junction with the 
Jumna as far as the Shahabad District; for the Gangetic basin in 
Bihar was a country of plains, besides being the name of well-known 
peoples like the Magadhas and the Angas. This location of the 
KiSr1i$a and Malada Janapadas in a forest country, obviously refers 
to the Baghelkhand tract, particularly its eastern portion which “is 
a rough hilly tract cut up by a succession of long parallel ridges 
belonging to the Vindhyan system, heavily clothed in jun^e*’^ It 
thus follows that the MaJada-Kariisa, embraced a great portion of 
the modem Baghelkhand-Mirzapur-Shahabad region. 

5) NIPAS 

They are a forgotten people of Indian ethnography. The 
references to them in the Mahabha/rata are not very conclusive. 
Mention is made of Nipa vamsa, and another passage records 
Janamejaya’s connection with it.° Elsewhere Nipa is treated as a 
country like Anupa®, and in \heJBhi^7na Parva list Nipa is described 
as a country of the south But the Harivamsa clearly states that 
king Nipa was a scion of the Paurava family {‘Pamuvdnvaya *),® and 
was ruling over the Pancala country.® Pargiter points out that 
a Paurava king called Nipa had his capital in Kampilya.'® He might 
have been the progenitor of the race,^^ for the Matsya Pura^ says 
that to him hundred sons were born known as Nipas : Nipa iti 
(samakhyatd rd^Tiah sarva eva te^^. It is further said that king 


^ Bam., i, ch. S4. 

2 Ibid. i. *4. 

* Ibid. V. 25. 

* IG. VI. 185. 

» Mbb (B)., ii. 8. 2*; v. 69. 1». 
0 Ibid. ii. 49. 20. 

7 Ibid. vi. 0. eS. 

8 HV, i. 21. 41. 

» HV, i. 20. 44-46. 

MP, p. 860. fn. 

11 AJHT. p. 117. 

U 49. 62-68. 
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UfP&yudha extinguished the race erf the Nqpas^ In the Raghu^, 
veahSa a Nipa king is described as the Lord of ^asena.^ 

6) UWIHANAS 

The reference is here to the people of a small locality, The 
RdmSgftena motions a place called Ujjih&i&^ and the indications 
are that it was somewhere in the Upper Gangetic Plain; for Bharata 
passed through it in course of his journey from Rajagrha to AyodhyS 
after he had crossed the Ganges, and advanced considerably towards 
4yodhy(a. The name in the epic clearly refers to the Ujjihanas of 
pur list. UjhilnT, a town in the district of Budaun (U.P.) lying 8 
miles west of the town of that name, is very plainly a contracted 
form of Ujjihana, and this idwility is supported by other considera¬ 
tions. According to tradition, the modem town of Ujhinl was 
originally called Piparia, from a number of Pipal trees found there.’* 
Curiously enough, the RSm&yasm has a reference to this: 
UdydncmmjjihSiinagidk priyaka yatra pddapah.^ 

7) SANKHYATAS 

They seem to be an old people, a forgotten sub-line of the 
Bharata tribe, known as the SS-hkrMas of Sfiaakrtyas,® who according 
to Pargiter are to be connected with the river Carmaxivati (Cham- 
bal). Their king Rantideva Sankrti a Paurava'^ had his capital at 
Dasapura, which lay on the river Chambal. In the Great Epic 
mention is made of .a people called Utsaba-sahketas in conneetbn 
with a city of the Pauravas.® They were conquered by Arjuna 
somewhere in the north, and are described as a group of seven 
peoples. Elsewhere they are described as great heroes who 
were conquered by Nakula somewhere in the west.® 

8) MARUS 

Maru is mentioned in the Taittinya Armyaka}^ and usually 
refers to the desert country of Rajputana. Other such terms carry¬ 
ing a similar geographical meaning are Marusthall, Marubhiimi and 


1 Ibid. V. 60. Also Hv, i «0. S»{!. 

® vi. 45-46. 

* BAm., ii. 71. 1*. 

♦ iG. xxrv. 11*. 

» R&n.. H. 71. 1*. 

« AIHT. p 7. 

7 Ibid. p. *74. 

• ii. *7. 16. 

• ii. 8*. 9. lo the BhXfma Parva lint of the Mahdbh&rata the Uteabe- 
SaAketa occurs as a Janapada of the Soptli (vi. 0. 61). 

JO Ved. lud.. n. 185, 
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Marudbanva.^ The people may have been the same as Marobae 
of PUny,^ and in the Junagad inscription of Rudradamai?a the 
country named Maru is placed between Svabhra (the Sabarmati 
region) and Kachcha (Cutch) * This points to the southern por¬ 
tion of Rajputana near the Rann of Cutch. In the Ghatiyala 
inscription of Kakkuka, mention is made of a country called M&da— 
the ancient nanae of the Jaisalmer State.'* In, another inscriptbn, 
Mjada is put in conjunction with Maru, which presumably stood for 
the Jodhpur State,® The two names when put together gives the 
form Maru-MSida, the nearest approach to the word Mnrwfir® of 
modern times. The geographical application of the term Maru- 
Ma^a was perhaps restricted to the two states of Jaisalmer and 
Jodhpur, which by their sterile and dreary appearances’ clearly bear 
out the meaning of the words Maru and Miada. A Jaina work of 
the 12th century A.D. calls the people of MArwar as Marwadis, a 
surprisingly modern term for that age; and describes thefm as 
“wearing long locks of hair on their unshaven heads.”® 

9) VATSAS 

They were a famous people of ‘Vedic Aryandom’. the same as 
the Vasas of the Brahmanical literature,® who according to the 
Aitareya Brdhmmia lived in the ‘Dhruva Madhyamddik* along with 
the UsTnaras and Kuru-Panoalas.’® Piiranic tradition records that 
Vatsa obtained its name from a KasT prince called Vatsa, who 
annexed the country round Kau^mbl and called it Vatsa.^’ 
Kau^mbT, the chief city of the Vatsa country,’*^ existed even in the 
time of the Satapafka Brdhmana.^^ A different tradition attributes 
the foundation of the city to Kasa or Ku^mba, son of a Kaurava 


1 DD. p. W7. 
a MM. pp. 146-47. 

« El. VIII. 44. line 11 

* El. IX. «78. 

B El. IX. 278. 

* The inscriptiona) form Maxava in all probability stood for Mamar (DD. 
p. 120). A Jaina work of the l2th century A.D. refers to MfirviddeSa (lA. IV. 
112). 

7 IG XrV. 179. 

8 lA IV. 76-77. 

* Law, op cit p 117. 
viii. 14. 

Jl ATHT, pp €60-70. 

M KSSn, I, p. 6. 51 
M Ved. Ind., I 19S. 
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called Vasu, the conquefor of Cedi.^ The Kaurava origin of 
th^ lungs of Kans&mbl is also referred to in other texts.® But the 
Lwd of Vatsa of the Kaihd-8-Sa{fafu, who is almost the central 
figure in the ocean of stories is stated to *have sprung from the 
P&ndava family.® 

The Vatsa country was the VatsabhOmi of the Mahi^harata* 
Vamsa MaMjanapada of the Anguttara Nihaya, Vacchha of the 
Jaina Bkagavati and Vattavon of Tamil texts.® It 

embraced the whole of the triangular wedge <rf land, enclosed by 
the converging ehann^s of the Ganges and the Jumna i.e. the 
modem Allahabad, including also a considerable portion of the 
trans-Jumna tract on the south, and the trans-Gangetic tract on 
the north. The capital city Kausambl,^ is regarded as identical 
with the village Kosam® on the left bank of the Yamuna, about 
.^0 miles to the south-west of Allahabad.® 

Kaui^mbt was one of the most sacred cities of ancient 
India to both Hindus and Buddhists.^® In the Ahhidhanappaddi- 
pika it is included in the list of twenty ancient cities of India 
and down to the time of Buddhas death it was considered as one 
of the six great cities of India.*® To Hiuen Tsang, Kiao-shangmi 
or KaiisfimbT was the name of a kingdom** about 6000 li in circuit; 


I AIHT, p ] IS Olid 294 * PHAI, p 20 and 88 

" KSSR. I, p .51. 101 * tii 2SS. 10. 

Supi-a p. SI, fii I. • IA XXn. 14S 

lA XX 376 Vatitha (Chchha) Koaamln. 

9 It IS situated in 26® 20’ N. and 81* 24’ E. An inseription mentions tJw 
name Ko8ainv(b)l Gaaman (£I I. 41, vs. 16). 

® But if the distanee aa recorded by Hiuen Taang is correct the Famous 
Buddhist town must be looked for at some distance of about 00 miles from Allahabad 
in a direction between south and west, soroeahere in the valley of the Tons river* 
(YC, I, pp. 306-07) Daya Ram Sahni in a paper on ‘KauASmbhS’ (JRAS. 1627. 
p 689 ft.) identities the famous city with modern Kosam. He thus rejecU Smith’s 
view and accepts Cunningham’s theory 

10 For ancient Kau^mbi see Memoirs of the Arch. Sorv of India, No. 60. 

II These ancient cities were:—!) Binufiaai 2) Savatthl 8) Vesill 4) MithU*^ 
6) Alavi fl) Kosambhi 7) ITjjenl 8) Takkaaila 9) Champa 10) Sagala 11) Suih- 
aum&mgita 12) BAjagahs 13) Kapilavatthu 14) Si^eta 16) Indapa^ta Ifl) 
Ukka^tba 17) FAtaliputtaka 18) lettottaia 10) Satbkassa 20) KuswAzi (Abhi- 
dkOnappadipijkS oj MoggaUan Thera, ed. by MunS Jina Vijaya, Gusirat Purfitatva 
Mandir, Ahmedabad, p. 82). 

12 Tbe cities were:—^RAjagrha. .^r&vasti. S&keta, Kaul&inbT. KBiS, ChampA 
{Mah&parmOAStia Batta, SBE, ». 90). 

It BH. p. 91. 

Cl 
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which he reached proceeding eouth-west from Prayag after a 
iourney of about dOO li (about 100 miles) Mention of Kosaihva- 
'pottala in a Grant of Jayachandra of Kanauj,^ and of Kaul&mba- 
m(a^al<i in Karra inscription of Ya^bp^u^ tends to indicate that 
the country west-north-west of Allahabad between the Ganges 
and Jumna rivers formed a part of the mediaeval Kausambi king¬ 
dom;^ which in all probability was equivalent to the ancient terri¬ 
tory of the Vatsas. Hemacandra also considered the two terms 
synonymous: Kausamln Vatsapattanam.^ Accordingly, Hiuen 
Ibang’s description of KauSimbT refers to the ancient Vatsa 
country. The land, he says, was famous for its productiveness.® 
Early Buddhist writers similarly refer to the prosperity of the 
Vaiiisa country which was very rich and full of gems and diamonds.'^ 
Kautilya records that the Vatsa country produced the finest cotton 
fabrics.® But the people, according to the Chinese traveller, also 
pursued learning. They were very earnest in their religious life, 
and were intensely pious. 

10. GHO^ » 

It is more a professional than an ethnographical expression. 
The territorial name of the Gho?a country may take such forms as 
Ghoi^-vlasa or Qopa-vasa, or even Go-kula, the famous ‘pastoral 
district on the Yamuna near Mathura.’® A passage of the Mahd- 
bhdrata alludes to such names^®: PalMrgha^Ofti Sanmifddhamsca 
bahu gokida sanhulan. The Harivmrisa^^ refers to the colony of 
cowherds at B^'ndavan near Mathura, which developed into a 
flourishing Janapada of the Ghosas, and in fact the Gho^a commu¬ 
nity of Bmdavan is famous in ancient Indian mjrthology and tradi¬ 
tion.** 


1 YC. I, p 8M. 

* £A. XVIII 18 It >s alto mentioned in the Gohaewe pistes of Ksrpiideve 
(£1. XI. 141). 

« El. XI. 141. 

4 rhe Tirodi plateA of Prevamsena (£1. XXII. 168) refer to a Ko4ainba- 
j khdru/a aS the Balaghat district of the Cential Provinces. 

6 Abh.dhan, p. S86 ; see also TKB, p. 82. * BR, I, p. 288. 

Anguttara Nikdya, IV, pp. 252, 268, 260 * AS, p. 94. 

• Ootvson, Clajssical Dictionary, 1879, p. 118. 

10 xii. S28. 20. ** >i- chs- 7, 8 and 0. 

1* The name Gho^ is essentially connected with any cowman or milk-aeller 
although he may belong to a different tribe Thus an Ahlr of Delhi is also 
known as Ghosi and usuall.v claims descent from Nandji, the adopti^ father of 
X^rgfui (Eanhy&ji), Glossary, II, p, 7. 
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n. Y4MUNAS 

suggest$ that this people lived in that portion of the 
Himalayan region, where the river YamunA has its sources^ In 
the BhSgavata Purana^ the Yamuna country is placed between 
Surasena and Brahmavarta. 

12. SARASVATAS 

They are the Scraavata gamS^ of the Mah&hh&rata} and 
settled near the famous river of that name which lost itself 
in the sands : "Gacchatyantarhitai yatra Merwpr^the SaraavaU*** 
That the river in question entered the earth, and got dried up 
is made even more clear in another passage: 

Dvaram Ni^ddarSgprasya ye^m dve^dt SarasvaU 
Pfthivim vtra md Ni^&da-hi mam viduh-'^ 

Consequently the river earned the name of Tiiwiana; and 
another passage alluding to it runs thus : 

Tato Vinasanam idjan japamathahalayudhah 
Sudrabhlrdn yrati dve^dd yatrana^fd Sarasvala.* 

The river is mentioned in the Rgveda as a flowing river.’^ It 
rises in the hills of Sirmur in the Himalayan range, and then, 
falls into the plains of Ambala. Near Pehoa, Sarsfiti® is 
ioined by the Markan#, and the united stream bearing still the 
name of Sarasvati (Sarsuti) ultimately joins the Ghaggar at a place 
called Ber.® This united stream of the SarasvatT and Ghaggar'® 
is believed to have been the ancient SarasvatT,'^ which flows past 
Sirsa the town of the subdivision of the same name, in Hissar 
district, Punjab. The old town of Rirsa,'^ also called SarsQti,'® still 
stands ‘on the north side of a dry bed of the Ghaggar’.'* So the 
region where the river SarasvatT disappeared in the sands of the desert, 
and earned the name Vinasana, is the same as the area round 
Sir.sa.'® This town is also regarded as identical with the SarasvatT- 

^ MP, pp 377-78. Cf Mbh, xiii 68 S: Ydmumnya gkeradkal^ 

2 i. 10. 81. * Mbh (B) , v. 57. IS. 

* Mbh., iii 8* 111. » Ibid. iii. 180 8-4 

« Ibid, ix 87. 1. 

^ In the Vedic period it wm a large river and flowed into the sea (Max 
Muller’s l^gveda Samhiti, p 40). See also ABOBI. XXIX. 125, fn. 

® Alberuni informs us that Sarasvati was the sesne as Sanrilti and that it 
took its rise from the pond Vijpupsda, near the mountain Nishada (AT, IT 142) . 
® Punjab Gaeetteer, Ambala Dt., eh. 1. 

'7 Also called Pavarti. DD. p. 155 " JHAS. 1898, p 51. 

t2 Situated in 29* 82* N and 75* 2’ E 
18 IG. XXni. 45. 

18 JRAS. 1898, p. 51. 


14 Ibid. 
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nagarft of the Mahabkarata,^ —^presumably the chief city of the 
Sftrasvatas of our list.^ 

From' the texts cited above, it is evident that the ^sa country 
was the gate of Nmda-r&ftra? and the home as wcU, of other 
peoples like the Sudras and Abhiras. According to Biihler Nii^da 
corresponds to Ilissar and Bhatnir.^ But the Ni§&das are also 
connected with the Paripatra or Fferiyatra Mountain,* which 
according to tradition was one of the Kulaptwrvatai^.^. The moun¬ 
tain is mentioned as Parich^a in the Nasik Praiasti of Gautamt- 
putra SatakarniJ and is regarded as identical with the western 
portion of the Vindbya mountain, west of Bhopal, including also 
the southern spurs of the Aravalli range * T^e Nisfedas, there¬ 
fore, lived in the Western Vindhyas. which agrees well with the 
reference that is made of NisSda in the Junagad Rock Inscription 
of RudradSman®. Dr. B. C. Law thinks that the Ni^da kingdom 
of the Rmndf/ama had its capital at Srhgaverapiira.^® 

The Nisadas are copiously referred to in the whole range of 
Sanskrit literature. As an aboriginal tribe they must have lived 
in the different parts of India. Fi-om the Manu-mmhitd^'^ we learn 
that a Nisiada was the offspring of a Brahman father and a Siidra 
mother^’ ; and that his profession was usually that of a fi.sherraan.'‘ 
The Katha^S-Sdgara similarly records that they were fishermen, and 


1 DD, p. 181, 

2 SBra8vata-?na{t(/.(i;a of Uie Grants of the A^ihilvad Chaluk^as (I.A. VI. 
lfH. Hue 7) refers to the region round the river of that name ui Gujarat 

^Albenmi kniows of the contiguity of Mount) Ni^ada to the source of the 
Sarasivat! (AI. II. 14S). 

4 XA. Vn. S63. The Kathd-S-S&ifam refers to a Ni^da country of the 
north situated in the bosom of the Himalayas (11, p. 368 & 4}i6) and also to an 
iidand of the name of Utsthala where dwelt a king of the Nisadas (I, p. 806) . 

» Mbh., «i. ISS. 8-6. 

® These mountains are:— Mahendro Mdlayah Sahyah &uktim&n Hkfa porvatalt 
Vindhyoica PSripStrasca Saptfdvdtra Kvlactd&h (Mbh., vi. 9. 11; Mkrk, 67, 10). 
In the Bdrhaspatya Arlhaa&strfi. the sutra referring to the KtdSoakts runs thus: — 
Tatr&jh Raivatakti Vfndhyaaakyahmdramdaya ^Hparvata Pdnyittrdh 
saptakuldcalah (F. W Thomas, op. cit. p. 80, SOlra No. 81). 

1 El. VJII. 81. 

8 MP, p. 886. For ISriy&tras, see B. C. Law in IC. Ill 7S8-S6. 

• The inscription furnishes a list of place names over which hb power 
may have extended. Thqy arePurvfipar-Akar-Avanti, Anupaniv]rt>, Anartta, 
Sura^lra, Svabhra, Maru. Kaccha, Sindhu-Sauvlra-Kiikum, Apar&nta, Ni^fida (El. 
VIII. 44, liM 11). TAJ, p. 99. 

U s. 8. . " X. 48. 
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sons of female slaves.* The MMbhmta puts them in bad com- 
pan|^, and in the they are dearly stated as aborigines 

living'Outside the pale of Aryan culture.* 

The ^dias and Abhiras who also lived in the Vinagam region, 
are mentioned as a northern people in the Biu^ma Partta list of 
the Mahdbhamta* The two tribes are very often coupled 
together*; and the Great Epic expressly states that they lived on 
the banks of the river SarasvatT and were fishermen by profession: — 
Sikh^bturagainmcaiva ye odtritya SarasvaUm 
VartayanU ca ye MatsyairyS ea p€m>atavasinab.^ 

The Sudras mentioned along with the Abhlras in the Mahd- 
bhd^ya of Patafijali^ (?nd century B.C.) are the same as the 
Sodrai of the Greeks, not the Oxydrakoi,® who are mentioned 
along with the Malloi*. The city of Uch (38 miles to the south¬ 
east of Bahawalpur town, Punjab) on the south bank of the 
Sutlej opposite its confluence with the Chenab. which is full of 
ancient ruins is believed to have formed a part of the Sfidra 
country.*® 

In the context of the references to the name in the Mah&bkS/rata 
and the Mahtnhhdeya, the Abhlras are also to be assigned to the 
land near Vinnsana which presumably was their earliest settlement 
in India. It is suggested that Abiravan between Herat and Kanda¬ 
har was the original home of the Abhlras,** and that they entered 
India shortly ‘before or along with the Sakas’.** This seems to agree 
wdth the trend of their early settlements in the direction of the south 
from the north. In the first and second centuries A.D„ they are 
located in the country between the lower Sindhu valley and 
Kathiawar, as is indicated in the ‘Periplus’ and in the Geography 
of Ptolemy**. Throughout the third century A.D. the Abhlras were 
exercising ruling power in northern Konkan and Mah&iia^ra.*^ They 
continued to rule as late as the middle of the fourth century when 


J KSSR, I, p «4I Ill Ihe Harwanusa Lb«‘ Ni 5 i»das are icpreiieufed an eollet- 
twg precious gems and jewels found in river beds* (HV, i. S8-S®) . 

* ii51 7 : NkiSui&n PuruaSddmica Kamaprdvarandpi. 

• The story of the Nishada king Guha * Mbh., vi. 9.67. 

® Mbh (b)., iii. 159.851 .—SuT&«tathabhlr&; vii. 18. 7: ^Hrabhirah. 

• Mbh, ii. 8* 10 7 l. *, s 

* MI, p. 851. • Ibid. «7. 

w MI, p. 854. 

11 D C Sireat in THQ). XXI S0«, fn 17. 

12 The Age of Impend Unity, p 881. i* MT, p. 188 and 140. 

14 NHIP, VI. 51. VAts-yfcyana (VXB, p. 889. 808) refers to the straglio of the 
Abhira kings. 
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they came into conflict with the Kadamba king Mayflraiarman^ 
whose Chandravafli inscription® refers to the assodation of the 
Abhiras and the Traikfltakas in northern Konkan. This supports 
the contention of Pandit Indraji that the Traik&takas who lived in 
the Poona district were a branch of the AbhTras® though, as the 
inscription indicates, they had two separate kingdoms. 

Other references to the people point to the existence of Abhlra 
settlements in central India and Khahdash. The Vdyu PuriJcna 
groups the Abhiras with the Vidarbhas and Pulindas^, which can 
be constrasted with the Abhlra tribe subdued by the Gupta emperor. 
The undoubted traces of Abhlra settlement in Ahirwar between 
Bhilsa and Jhansl in central India,® can also be noted in this 
connection. 

Epigraphic evidence indicates the existence of an Abhlra king¬ 
dom in the 14th century® in Khandesh. This principality was 
probably referred to by Jaya Siihha Stiri (A.D. 1366) in his Ku-n^S/ror 
pdla~carita : after capturing the ruler of Avanti-daia, the Chalukya 
king crossed the river Reva. and entering the Abhlra-tn^aya com¬ 
pelled the lord of Prakiaisa-nagari to become his servant.^ 

During this period, the .Abhiras or a branch of them also lived 
in Rajputana ; Jaya Siriiha Sfiri refers to an Abhlra country con¬ 
jointly with Mlalava and Medapata.® The Jodhpur insc'ription of 
Pamvat 918, records that the Abhlra people of this area were a terror 
to their neighbours, because of their violent demeanour.® The people 
also lived in Nepal and subsequently, under the name Ahir i.e. 
Gopas or herdsmen, they remained scattered throughout the whole 
of the eastern Punjab.** They also took to cultivation ; in some 
parts of the Punjab, the AhTras, who are all Hindus, are now almost 
‘exclusively agricultural*. 

1,3. MATSYAS Supra pp. 29-3*. 

14. THADHYAMIKAS 

The Yavana invasion of Madhyamika is mentioned by Patafijali. 
The ftibi coins of the second centur.v B.C. containing the legend 
*Majhaniikdya-^ibi-Janaj)ad<isa* which have been found at a 
village called N&garl*®. seven miles north of Chitor and one of the most 


' The Age of Imperial Unity, p. *89-88. 

2 El. XXm. 48; El. 178; SI 449. 

* Bomb. Gaz., I, Pi. I. pp, 57-58. * Ch. 45. 186. 

»JRAS. 1897. p. 891. ® El. XXV. 80S. 

» DHNT, n. pp. 985-986. * IWd. p. 988. 

* El. IX 879 The Abhfra robbers are b1«o mentioned in the Skanda 

Pur^ (V. I. 84.7). » DHNI. I. pp. 187-191. 

" Glossary. H. pp 4-0. *2 CCAI, p. CXXIV-V; CL, p. ITS. 
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ancient places in Rajputana, indicate that the Sibi settlement of 
MadhyamiU corresponded to the region round Nfigari. From a 
Mtaka story we learn that Jctuttara was a city of the 6ivi kingdom.’ 
Jetuttara has been identified with NagarV the 6ibi (SivI) city of the 
Madhyamikk Janapada. Alberuni’s information that Jattaraui- 
(same as Jetuttara) was the capital of the kingdom of Mjuwar,® may 
contain a due to connect the Madhyamika country with the famous 
Rajput principality of Medapa^a or Mewar. But the tSivig were a 
people of the north and the MaMbhSffata groups them with the 
Punjab tribes. The literary references to the people being 
earlier than the numismatic references, it follows that a people of 
this name moved to Rajputana from the Punjab. 

15. MaTHTJRAKAS Supra pp. 33*34. 

16. JYOTISAS 

It is probable that the name starting from a professional 
designation* became fixed as the name of a great tribe. Reference to 
Uttara Jyoti^as whose city was Divyakatapura;® and Prag Jyoti^as, 
the famous eastern people, suggests that there was a central tribe 
of the name of Jyotisas who might have lived somewhere in the 
Doab. 

17. IJHARMARANYA 

In the Padma Purdrta^, Agastya-asrawo is considered to be the 
same as Dharmiarai.iya. There were many hermitages of this name, 
but the one in GarhwaF may satisfy the conditions. A variaul 
reading of the name is UmSraiiya. Umaranya was the same a.s 
Umavana which is located in the district of Kumaun.’’ Apparently, 
Dharmlaranya was some hilly region of the Garhwal and Rumaun 
country. 

18. StJRASENAS Supra pp. 3)4-34. 

19. GAURAGRIVAS 

The name is based on the physical features of a people, mean¬ 
ing white-necked. 

20. UDDEHIKAS 

Numismatic evidence proves the existence of a people of this 
name who are otherwise unknown to ordinary Indian literature. 

1 No. 547. CJ. yi. p. *47. » MSB, 1887. p, 74. 

* M. 1. SO*. 

* Glossary, II, p. 41S, There is a class of Brahmans in Kasmir known as 
Jyotisi (IG XV. 105) . 

Mbh; ii. 8*. II. 

7 DD, p. I. 


* Swwpa, 0. 5-7 

• DD, p. *11. 
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Corns bearing tbe inscription Vdehaki, in Brahml characters of the 
second century 3.C., have come to light. The name undoubtedly' 
refers to the Uddehikas,^ and liairh> the hndspot the coins,^ may 
offer a clue to the location of this tribe. Alberuni who had a rare 
knowledge of the forgotten i>eoples of antiquity says that Uddehika 
is near ‘Bazana’* 112 miles south-west of Kanauj. S. K. Dikshit’s 
identification of Banana with Namina. a town 70 miles SW. of Bairat. 
and 125 miles north of Chitor, seems to be plausible having regard 
to the position of Uddehika, which he locates at Bari-udai in the 
Gangapur ta/istl of the Jaipur State : which is only 40 miles NE. 
of Rairh (the findspot of the coins) and about 98 miles ESE. of 
Naraina. the BaZlana of Alberuni, 

21. PANpUS 

Pandus, Pandavas and Pandyns are mere variants, and refer to 
the descendants of Pandu, brother of the Kuni prince Dhrlarastra. 
They ruled in Indraprastha known to the Egyptian geographer 
Ptolemy as Indabara who recorded that theicountry of the Pandoouoi 
spread around the Bidaspes (Jhelum)/ and also referred to other 
Pandava cities such as Labaka (= Lahore ?) and Sagala. The 
Greek writers knew of a Pandava settlement on the basin of the 
river Chambal,® while Alberuni records a tradition that Kanoj 
became famous by the children of Paiidu." 

But the Pandian kingdom of the age of Periplu'.. and Pandion 
of Strabo and Ptolemy, refer to the famous Tamil country of the 
far south which is generally believed to have been a settlement of 


1 CCAI, p CXIJ ^ IC Vn. S 61 - 68 . 

^ AJ. I 300 Alberuni writes that marching from Kanoj towards the south¬ 
west, for about 80 farsakk, one reaches Baziiie. the capital of Guaarat (p 808) 
We are informed by him that Bozana was also called Noxayan. But the next 
titatement con tarns some discrepancy. The distance between Mhhura and Kanoj 
m stated to be the same as tlwt between Kanoj and Basslna, viz, 88 fanakh (Ibid 
It p 199). Ba^na is again placed 85 janrakh north of Maiwax, the capital of which 
was Jlattaraur le Nigart to the north of chitor. It follows that Baaana was 
separated from Mewar by almost the same distance (85 farsakk) m that recorded 
between Bazana and Kanoj (80 or 88 forsakh) AU these point to some place in 
Jaipur (or BaySnS ?) as the locality indicated by Bazazui But how can it be tjw capital 
of Guzrat ? General Cunningham explains this discrepancy by taking Guzerat, variantly 
read as Kairfit by I^ishta. to be corruptions of Bairot; and Nardin and Narana, 
other names of Bas&ia th«( capital city, are regarded by him as only the alterationH 
of Nfij&yana. the name of a town about 18 miles to the aorth-eaat of Bairat (KUiot 
and Dowson. The History of India, il, p 59 fn; pp. 898-96) . 

* MT. p. 181. 188 and 89, ^ MM. pp 150-51 fn, 

« AI, 1. m. 
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tbe F&iE^avas of Aiyavarta, as is indicatol by tho name Dak^ina 
Mathiiiia (Madura)the caintal dty of the P&hdya kingdom of the 
south, and by the Greek accounts of ‘Heracles’ and his worshippm 
the Suraseni (Surasenas) and his daughter Fandaea to whom he 
gave a country.^ According to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar the P&^dyi^ 
had another settlement in Ceylon.® 

82. GUDAS 

Very little is known about them, except that Alberuni furnishes 
the information that Thanesar was called Guda in his time.^ The order 
of narration also suggests that the people have to be located some¬ 
where in the neighbourhood of the Piandya country (Delhi) in the 
Madhya-desa. Traces of the existence of the people at one time in 
the Punjab perhaps survive in modern Gaur group of Brahmans, 
who are now ‘confined almost entirely to the eastern districts of the 
Punjab’®. The ‘Adi Gauda’ of tradition similarly refers to the upper 
parts of the Ganges.® 

23. A6MAKAS 

Asmakas of Pajnini when considered along with his use of expres¬ 
sions like Dak^ipatya^ and Kalinga®, can be equated with the 
Assoksi-Mahdjanapada of the Buddhist Anguttara Nihdya, which was 
situated on the banks of the Godavari.® According to the Maha- 
govinda Suttanta of the Dlgha Nihdya, Assaka with its capital 
Potana, was one of the seven political divisions of India Potana, 
the Pali form of Sanskrit Pratisth'ana is also mentioned as PotalP^, 
the same as Paudanya of the Mahdhh&rata}'^ It has been regarded 
as identical with modem Paithan in Aurangabad dfetrict of 
Hyderabad, on the north bank of the Godavari. Natives of Paithan, 
i.e. Paithianikas may have been referred to as Petenikas in Asoka’s 


1 K. P. Mitra in IHQ. XV. 464-70. ® CL, p. M. 

- CH. I. i08; CL, pp. »-n; PHAI, p. 541. ^ 

* AI, I. 300; JRAS, 1905, pp. 163-64. * B Glossary, II, p. *81, 

® See Martin, Eastern India, Vol. I, p. 154. The division of the Brahmans 
into five classes known aa Panca Gaudas (Vallala-caritam, Bibliotheca Indkw, 1904, 
p. £, vs. 18) is well-known. It has Keen shown that Gau^a Brahmans were 
scattered over different parts of India. 

iv. «.88. 8 iv. 1.170. 

' » Sutta Nipdta, vs. 976*977; SBE, X. 184. 

The seven kin^oms with their caiiitals are: —^Kalinga-Dantapura; 
Assaka-Potana; Avanti-MfiJiissatl; Sovba-Bomka; Videha-Mithili; Ahga-CaJnp&; 
Kmn-Bfiriipam (DN., II. p. 235; SBB, III, p. 270). 

J&taka. No. 810. CJ. UI. p. 2. 

7 


12 FOM, p. 1*1. 
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edict.^ Prat^tJbfitia is frequently mentioned in the KaihaS-Sagma 
as a city of the Deccan situated on the bank of the Godavari.^. The 
name occurs in the Skanda Purdxui as Paithluaslpurl.^ 

Asmaka country lay to the north of Godiavarl and perhaps 
embraced the modern Nasik and Aurangabad districts; and according 
to the commentator Bhattasvamin, Aimaka was the same as 
Maharastra.^ But the Aimakas were very closely related to the 
Mfilakas who had also Patitthana (Sans. Prati^thana) or Paithan 
as their capital.*^ The two names are often treated in conjunction 
with each other. In the Nasik record of queen Gautaml Balairi,® 
mention is made of Asaka (Asmaka or Asvaka) immediately before 
Mulaka. Purajjiic traditions attribute the foundation of the two 
kingdoms to Iksvaku chiefs.'^ The geographical location of these 
two peoples presents certain difQculty, for they shared the same 
capital. The passage of the Sutta Nipdta (v. 977) seems to show 
that the Assaka (Asmaka) territory on the Godavari in Dakkiijl- 
patha lay along that river to its south; because, the Brahman priest 
reached PatitthS,na of the Mulaka country proceeding northwards 
from Assaka (Asmaka). In early Plali literature, as Dr. Bhandarkar 
points out, the two have been distinguished**; yet the formation of 
the Asmaka Mahdjanapada which extended as far as the Narmada® 
and abutted on Avanti^®, was possible by the incorporation of the 
little Mulaka State. Even so, Mulaka maintained its separate 
existence at least in the time of Gautamiputra, the famous Sata- 
vahana king (c. 106-130 A.D.). S. Levi writes that Mulaka, placed 
between Assaka (Paithan) and Suratha, designated the portion of 
the coast to the north of Bombay.'^ 

But a people called Asmaka or Asvaka also occurs in our list 

I CH. I. 60.S, For other views see TAI. pp. S81-82. 

' 2 KSSR, IT, p. S2-8S, T, p «S2. » ii. 7. 14. 84. 

« DD, p. 13. 

® Sutta Nipdta, vs. 977 and 1010-11. Mulaka is the correct reading and not 
Ajaka as adopted by V. Fausboll (CL, p. 4, fn. 3). 

« EL \in. 61. 

7 PHAI. p. 122 Dr. P. R. Bhandarkar connects PralistKana (Paithan) of 
the Godavari with the city of this name on the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Jnmna, which was the capital of the Aila Pururavas and concludes that the Goda- 
vaiT Paithan u'as a colony of the Aila tribe (CL, pp. IS-lfl). 

8 CL. pp. RS-Si, also TAT. pp. 184-18.1. « DD, p. IS. 

1® PHAI. Pp. 121-22. But Dr. B. C. Ijjw accepts the theory of Rhys Davids 
that the collocation of names in the Buddhist list of Mahdjanapadag indicates that 
Ateiaka was situated on the north-west of Avanti. Asmaka of the Godivaif. was 
accordingly a later orfony (TAI, p. 181). 

II JAHRS. IX. 8-10. 
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oi North-Western tribes (No. 6). In the Padma Pw^a, we read 
ot *Aiimikd^ Sottamicah>a> The Aimakas are similarly mentioned 
in the Mahdbhdrata as a northern tribe,* although the reading varies 
with Aivaka in some recensions of the Mah&bharata? M. de St.- 
Martin suggests that the name Aivaka which occurs in the Maha- 
bhdrata as a people of the north-west^ was derived from Aiva *a 
horse’ signifying merely the ‘cavalier* and indicating that the country 
was renowned for its breed of horses. In popular dialect, Aivaka 
may be changed into Assaka, whence the name Assakani or 
Assakenoi of the Greek historians was obtained. Now, if Asmaka 
means ‘stony region’, it cannot be equated with Assakenoi or Aivaka, 
the land of horses. But it has been seen that Asmaka of Panini 
refers to Assaka of the Buddhist texts, the southern realm. Assaka 
again, which was the popular form of Aivaka, has been regarded as 
the basis of the Greek word Assakenoi. The Asmakas of the NW. 
division of our text, and Asvakas of the Mahdhhdrata stated to be a 
people of the same region, are perhaps variants of the same name,® 
and in all probability refer to the Assakenians, for, unless we regard 
the two names as identical, we will have to accept the untenable 
position that there were two tribes namely the Asvakas and Aimakas 
who lived in the North-West. But this by no means makes it clear 
beyond doubt that the northern Aivaka country (derived from 
Asva, horse), variantly known also as Asmaka, was a settlement of 
the very same people who lived in the southern Asmaka country 
(stony region) on the Godavari. The equation, though plausible, 
lacks cogent evidence for its support. 

Tt is further suggested that the Greek name Assakenoi, is the 
basis of the name Avghan or Afghans, which is only a contracted 
form of Assafcan. But Asmaka or the Aivaka, being the same as 
the Assakenians, may refer to a distinct tribal group. The Greek 
writers locate the country of Assakenoi in the Swat valley. Arrian 
states that Alexander with a view to attacking the Assakenians 
passed through the country of the Gouraians (Gouraioi), where ‘he 
had to cross the Gouraios, the river named after that country’*. The 
river Gouraios of Arrian, was the river Panjkhora or the Landai, 

1 Svarga, 8.40. 2 TAI, p. 180. 

8 See also DKDI, p, 77, for Aimaka of the Pairm Purdna and Aivaka of 
the Mahabhdrata. * MI, p. SSS. 

® Mark CoUina says that Asmaka and Aivaka may be the result of the diver¬ 
gent Sanskritization of the Prfikrt Assaka (6DRD, p. 7). Prof. Bbys Davids is 
also of opinion that Asmaka and Aivaka would be Assaka both in the local verna¬ 
cular and in FSli (Buddhist India, p. 98) , 8 Ml, p. 66; MT, p. Ill. 
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formed by the jutictioii of the rivers Panjkhora and Swat,* to the west 
of which lived the Gourains. This refers to the wooded hills of 
Bajaur; and the rough and rocky tract of Mohmand between the 
rivers Landai and Kunar (Kampana, Malantos and Buaspala) 
bounded by the Kabul river on the south, as the country of the 
Gauras. The country and the river may owe their names to the 
GhorT, a great and wide spread tribe, branches of which are still to 
be found to the west of Landai and on both sides of the Kabul 
river^. We have in our list of North-Western tribes a people 
(No. 14) called Guruhas. The Greek name (Gouraians) appears 
to be a close rendering of the Sanskrit name, which raises a strong 
presumption that the Guruhas were an old people, and were living 
in the Kabul valley as early as the time of the Greek invasion. 

Alexander crossed the river Gouraios, entered the country of the 
Assakenoi, and laid siege to Massaga.® Sir Thomas Holdich is of 
opinion, that as no mention is made of Alexander’s passage of the 
Suastos (Swat River) he must have ‘crossed the Panikora below its 
iunction with the Swat’* Consequently, the invader crossed the 
Landai and landed in the country lying to the south of the Swat, 
the country of the Assakenians. Massaga, which according to 
Strabo, was the capital® has been identified with Massanagar® ^'Skt. 
Malsakavatl) ‘not very far to the north of the Malkand Pass’. 
Holdich connects the city with a place called Matkanai close to the 
Malakand Pn«s, and lying on the south hank of the SwotJ hut Arrian 
seems to know Peukelnitis as a citv of the Assakenoi.® The Assakenoi 
(=rAsmaka) countrv was thus encompassed hv the Swat on the north, 
the Landai on the west and the Kahnl on the south. 

The Assaken’ans were great fighters ; Greek writers admit that 
they offered a .stuhhorn resistance to Alexander, and once Alexander 
was even ohlisred ‘to draw off his forces’.® 

24, PANCALAS Supra p. 35. 

25. SAKETAS 

They arc the people of Saketa, a place mentioned by Patanjali 
as being besieged by the Yavanas.*® It was the Soked of Tibetan 

1 MM, p 198 fn; MI, p. 66. fn. T a p i84; MI. p. 66. 

® MI, p. 66. tfn. 1; MT, p. 111. 4 Qates erf India, p. 104. 

® MA. p, S3, and fn. 2, 

® MI, pp 3S4-S5. For otlier views etc., see EHI, p. 67, fn. 1. 

7 Gates of India, p. 106 and map facing p. 94. 8 MM, p. 1(84. 

MahAbJifisya on P&nini, iiii. 2. 111. 9 pp, 6^-67. 
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luid Chinese works^, a very celebrated city of the Buddhist world. 
In the. time of Lord Buddha it was considered as one of the six great 
citito of India, and according to the Abhic^kdmpptMMpih^ it was one 
of the twenty ancient cities. Rhys Davids says, “Saketa is often 
supposed to be the same as Ayodhya (Oudh) but both cities are 
mentioned as existing in the Buddha’s time. They were possibly 
adjoining like London and Westminster”.® If Saketa is celebrated 
in Buddhist canonical works, Ayodhya is equally celebrated in the 
Ramdyma. In other works, Saketa is mentioned in preference to 
Ayodhya. But Yasodhara in his Commentary writes: Saketa 
Ayodhiyakdh.^ Hemachandra also considers Saketa, Ayodhyft and 
Xosala as synonynous terms; S&ketmh Ko8aM)yodh'!/&* In the 
Purajias we read ;— 

Anu-Ganga Pray&gamca Sdketam Magadhdmstafhd, 

Etdn Janapadon sanmn bhokeyante Guptavgmsajdh'^ 

In the 4th century A.D. Saketa, territorially speaking represented 
the ancient Koieila-Mahdjanapada, and was equivalent to modern 
Oudh, an 'anu-gcmcfff Janapada, of which the river Ganges forms 
even now its southern boundary, and greater part of its south¬ 
western boundary. The name Oudh is, however, a corruption of 
ancient Ayodhya, which stood on the site of the modern AJudhya 
near Faizabad,® 

26. KANKAS 

The hairy horned Kahkas, grouped with the 6akas, Tuslaras 
and a host of other such mountainous people, are represented in the 
Great Epic’^ as bringing presents to the P5,ndavas of Paipdika gold. 
The highlands of Tibet have always been notorious for the wander¬ 
ing of bands of wild tribes, and the reference to ant-collected gold 
makes it highly probable that the people came from across the 
Tibetan borderland to the valley of the Ganges.® 

27. KURUS Supra p. 35-36. 

28. KALAKOTIS 

Kalakuta is mentioned in the aphorisms of Panini.® A 

^ PHAI. p. 896. 2 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p 39. 

* VKS, p. 411 Cf aJso Raghuvamsa, v 31. ^ Abhidbam, p 389, 

® Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali age, p. 63. 

® For other views on the site of ancient Ayodhya, sec V Smith in JRAS. 
1897, p 860, who accepts Ferguesson’s theory that the site rauivt be looked for at 
or near Lucknow. Major Vost (JRAS. 1906, p*. 4fi7) would locate SSkelb at a 
village. 24 miles north-west cd Allahabad. * See infra Khasas. 

7 Mbh (B)., ii. 49. 26. » IHQ. It. 769. 
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country called ICalakUta was conquered by Arjuna.^ In another 
passage^ it is stated that proceeding from Kuru-de^, and leaving 
Kuni-Ji^gala, one reached the KaJakuta country; the indications 
are that it was somewhere in the Upper Gangetic Doab. As 
ITalakuta means black fort, it is tempting to connect it with the 
Kail Nadi or ‘black river\ In its upper course the river flows 
through the districts of Muzaffarnagar, Meerat, Bulandshahr, 
Aligarh and ultimately joins the Ganges not far above Kanauj. 
The district of MuzafTarnagar is bounded on the east by the Ganges, 
and on the south by Meerut. If Kalakuta was near the Kuru 
country, the town of Muzaffarnagar, which ‘is well situated on high 
land above the KalT NadT’* might have stood for a fort on the black 
river in ancient times. Information about the position of Kalkuta 
is obtained in another passage which runs thus : — 

Ahicchatram Kdlakufam Gangdkvlanca Bhdfafa 
Bttrcmam Bdfadhdnawa Ymnunaisceva parvataJi 
Em desah mvistimah prabhiita dhana dhdnyavdip * 

Here Kalakuta is placed near Ahicchatra and the Ganges, and 
the locality suggestel above agrees well with the description in the 
^loka. Other places in the neighbourhood were Barana and 
Batadh^na. Barana or Baran was the old name of the town of 
Bulandshahr,® which is also situated like Muzaffarnagar near the 
K'dT NadT in the Doab or alluvial plain between the Ganges and 
Jumna in the Meerut Division. The other name Batadhana is 
obviously the country of the Vlatadhana is obviously the country of 
the Vatadhanas, who appear along with the ^taradhanas as a people 
of the North (Nos, S.*! 24) in our list. In another passage of the 

Mahdbhdrafa. the Vatadhana country is grouped with Madhvamika 
and Ibiskara.® while in the Bh7ima Prava list the Vt^fadhonas are 
combined with the AbhTras and Balhikas. Pargiter suggests that 
the people lived on the east side of the Sutlej.'^. 

In the passage cited above Vatadhana is placed between 
Bulandshahr (Baran) and the Jumna hills, which accords with the 
position of the country of the Saradhanas, their associates, who 


1 Mbh., ii 20. * Ibid. li. 20. 20. 

3 IG. XVllI. 03. * Mbh, V. 19. 30. 

# IG, IX. o7; El. XXVI. 94. The city was also called Unchanagar (‘high 
town’) and referred to as Ucenagara in an uistription (El. I. 381). 

• ii. 82 8. Vatadhana of this pas>age is sought to be identified with Bhadana, 
sU{^K>sed to be the Pkl form of the name tVatadhaiia) from which the Bazana 
of Albenmi was taken (IC. Vll. 302-03). See Uddehikas. supra p. 47. 

7 MP, p. 812. 
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xuAy b&ve occupied the Sordhau tahsU of the Meerut District. 
Curiousiy enough, the Ain-i-AJcbari refers to Sardhanah and 
Badhfuiah (^Vatadhaua) as two pa^anah^ of the StffhAr of 
Saharaupur in the Suboh of Deihi.^ 

I 

KUKURAS 

The name according to Pargiter originated from Kukura, a son 
of Andhaka, who belonged to the Satvata sub-line of the Y&davas^. 
Epic tradition represents the name Kukura as a 'vaima like Bhoja, 
Vfsni, Yadu and Andhaka, etc.® but other passages refer to the 
Kukura country^ as in the Bh^^rm Parva list. Kautilya even knows 
a corporation of the Kukuras like that of the Pahcfdas,® and in the 
Harivam4a they are described as an extraordinarily powerful people.® 
The name occurs even in the work of the lexicographer Puru?ottama- 
devaJ 

Two lists of country names as furnished by two well-known 
epigraphs of the first part of second century A.D., in which Kukura 
is mentioned, give us an idea about the situation of the Kukura 
country. In one, the order of narration is : Suratha, Kukura, 
Apananta ;* while in another, it is Sindhu-SauvTra, Kukura and 
Aparanta.® In each case Kukura is linked with Aparanta. 

Dr. Bhagavanlal Indraji thinks that Aparantika refers to Ariake, 
which is the Greek name of the Western Coast of Bidia for, 
Aparantikia in Prakrit may have become Abaratika or AvaraikB, 
which may have yielded to Ariake. The Buddhist form of the name, 
as found in an inscription,^* is Avaramta’ which is a close rendering 
of Sanskrit Apaii-nta (ka). The original application of the name 
was made in its most extended sense for, Pui^&^uc accounts have 
a large measure of agreement, in including almost all the countries 
of the west sea-board within Aparanta,** which presumably 
extended from the Great Rann of Cutch up to Sopira to the north 
of Bombay, stretching inland as far as Mount Abu in the north and 
Nasik in the south. KAlidUsa also used Apaiilnta in its widest 
signification, in connection with the exploits of Raghu as referring 
to the western coast of India extending from,Mhlabar to Sind.*® Dr. 


1 AU, U, p. 105. 

2 AlHT, pp. 104-6., HV, i. 87. W ff. 

* Mbh (B)., ii. 48. 16; iii. 164. 82; v. 28. 11. 

4 Ibid, vi 61. 7. 

» AS, p. 407. 

10 lA. Vn. 259. 

12 Cf. Aioka’s BE. V; CII. I. 10. fn. 8. 

Vi... 46. 129 f;, M»t„ 114. 50-51K MBrk., 67. 
iv. 61-68: AparSnUt Mahi, 


« HV, i. 87. 88, 

I TKS, p. 81. 

« El.’ Vm. 81 
» Ibid. 44. 

II El XX 22. 


49 if. 
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R. O. Bhandarkar was the first to identify Apai&nta with the 
western coast beiow the Sahyiddri.^ JLhr. Bhagavaulal Indraji on the 
authority of a passage m the Mohabfbdrata shows that even l^bhasa 
in Kathiawar was included in Aparilnta, and that it corresponded to 
Konkan.'^ He further observes^ on the basis of the Malliniath’s 
Commentary on Ragkuvamsa (IV. 53), that Siurptaraka or Sopara 
was the capital of Aparanta to which Dr. Burgess also agrees.® Fleet 
includes Konkan, Rathiawad, Cutch and even Sind in Aparanta.^ 
But Aparanta had a restricted sense as well as is clear in the records 
referred to. It is even treated as a Vi^aya in one inscription, where 
it is stated that it was near the sea : Sdgara-tate Dvd (da) sagr&mya 
Avaranta-V^aayd,^ This restricted sense of the geographical 
application of Apar&nta is also implied in the Kdmasutra of 
Vntsyayana (3rd century A.D.), where the people of Aparanta are 
mentioned several times. In one group of Sutras they occur m the 
order : Andhras, Vatsagulmas, Vidarbhas, Aparianlas and lastly the 
Saumstrakas.® In another Sutra they are grouped with the Lalas'^ 
but distinguished from Sindhu. From the Jayamangald Commen¬ 
tary we learn that Lata was to the west of Apara Mlala\a, and that 
Aparanta was a country on the western sea-coast" Hence, distin¬ 
guished from Sindhu, Saurastra and Lata, Aparianta could have been 
equivalent only to a portion of the western sea-roast of India round 
about Bombay corresponding to Konkaii, the chief city of which was 
modern Supara, near Bassein ® But ApaiSnta of the Jiinagadh 
record (c. 150 AD.), had a different application representing a 
portion of Upper Sindh with portions of North Rajputana as the 
collocation of the names in the list suggC'^ts The evidence offered by 
the Aparanta coins also points to the location of the country in that 
region The following equivalents of the country names of the 
Junagadh record w'ould thus satisfy the conditions generally : Maru 


^ Tian<c Secoml Int Congresi, of Chionts (1874), p 313 
“ lA Vn 859 See alwi p 263 for tlje vxtws of Dr Biihle;r who is in agree-, 
ment with this theory ' ** KI XFV 130 ® VKS, p 300 

8 Ibid 259, lA 1001, p 887 JBRVS XV 274 Ibid S71( 

* lAXXII 173. JRAS 1910 p 427 « Ibid » CH. I «03 

10 The p/ovenan<e of the couie of the Aparana country would bowevex, show 

that the Noithem Sindh with parts of WcNlern Rajputana would suit the 

geograph ral position of Aparaufa best ('\K XIV 137) Allan points out that 

some coins of the Mathura series contain the legend ‘Maharajam ApalStava* He is 
of opinion that Apalata, which equates with Apaxanta is not a territorial designa¬ 
tion, but refers to ‘a rul«r of the dynasty of Mathura’ basing the name of Apar&nta 
(CCAI. p LXXXI-JI). 
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(Jodhpur)/ Kaccha (Cutch), Sindhu-Sauvlra (Sindh), Kukura 
(West fiajputana) ,* AparSnta (Upper Sind and the adjointing 
reig^ns to the north of Rajputana), Ni^Sda (Hissar District) ®. 

50. PARIYATBANAGA Supra p. 44. 

51. AUDUMBARAS 

They claim to be descended from Visv&mitra, the m of the 
third book of the Rgveda,^ an^ are placed near the people of Jalan- 
dhara in the Go/na/palha on Ranini,^ a location which 8upp<n*ted by 
numismatic evidence. Coins and inscriptions bear out that the 
mountanious countiy to the north of the Punjab, was occupied by 
many hill tribes and races one of which was the Udumbaros or 
Audambaras,® whose chief city was Pathankot^ in the Gurudaspur 
district, Punjab.® The provenance of the Udumbara coins assigned 
to the first century B.C.® suggests that the eastern portion of the 
modern districts of Kangra, Gurudaspur and Hoshiarpur, roughly 
speaking the valley of the Beas, or even the wider region between 
the Upper Sutlej and the Ravi, corresponded to the ancient Audum- 
bara country.^® The character of the tribal organisation, whether it 
was a janapada or a gana is not made clear in the coin legends, one of 
which runs thus; Mahdderasa rana Sivadasasa Odtimbarisa. The 
assumption of the title of Rana, which is ascribed to Greek 
influence, may not mean anything more than mere leadership of this 
tribe. The additional word ‘mahMevasa*, it is suggested, was not a 
regal title of the Audumbara leader, but reflected a conception of 
sovereignty according to which the ruler considered himself as a 
mere agent of the great God, who has been entrusted with the 
sovereignty of the kingdom 

But the Odomboerae of Pliny*® are certainly not the people 
mentioned in the coins. The country so named lay in Kachh. The 
evidence of .some inscriptions proves the existence of other countries 
bearing such names.** 


1 See rapra pp 89-40. ® See supra p. SB. 

* DD, p. 108. Dr RoyChaudhuiy places it between Sind and the 
Pariy&tra Mt (PHAI, p. 4*6) . * IV, «. 6. 8. 

4 MP, p. 355 . ® CH. I. 6*9. 

The name is also written as Paithan, which is a corruption of Pnitisfliina 
It ifl situated in S«® I®' N. and 75“ 40' E. It wa-? the Pattoaprastha of Patafl- 
jali perhaps derived from Pattana. See IC Vt. 185. t® Ilnd. LXXXVII. 

8 Rapson, Ancient India, p 156. IHQ. XXVU. *08-4. 

» CCAI, p. LXXXIV. MM, p. 149. 

18 A Copperidate of Bhojadeva (VR. 898=880 A.D.) refers to the Udutnban 
8 
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3*. KAPISTHALAS 

The reference to the Kurus in the information uncha^ying the 
next entry (No. S3) offers a clue to the idraitification of the people. 
If the name is a variant of Kapisthaia, then it is easily the I^vital 
of Alberuni,* that is, the modern Kaithal, 38 miles west of Karnal 
town. To the west of ICaithal, on the east bank of the Beas, lies the 
modern state of Kapurthala which bears a suspicious likeness to the 
name Kapiptliala. Pliny’s Kambistholi, which is connected with the 
upper course of the Hydraotes,® represents, according to Schwanbeck, 
the Sanskrit K&pisthala.^ 

38. GAJAHVAYAS 

A Jaina Vpdnga of great antiquity refers to the Kurus and 
Pancalas as Ariyas of the same class and mentions Gayapuraih as 
being the city of the former : Gdyapuraih cha Kuru* Gayapuram 
is obviously the Jaina form of Gajapura, i e. the city of the Gajah- 
vayas, a people who are considered identical with the people of 
Hastinapura by Hcmacandra ; Atha Gajdhvayam sydt Hastina- 

34. KULYAS 

Dr. B. C Law connects them with the Kulutas the famous 
republican tribe.® But the people must be assigned, from the context, 
to the Upper Gangetic Valley. The name survives in Kol of Muslim 
historians. In Tdju-l Ma&gir we read that Kutbu-d din marched 
from Delhi (1194 A.D.), and passing the Jun (Jumna) took Kol, 


vifoya of the Kalafijera-mornfa/a in the Kanyakubja-bhulrfi (£l XIX. 15). The 
Vappaghoahavata Grant of Jayun&ga has a similar reference (El. XVIII flS, line 8) 
to Audumvarlka-vua^a, which as R. D. Banerjee points out (El. XIX. ®86), 
existed os the name of a dnision (Audumbaia) even during Muhimmadan timra, 
and Jay to the south to the Ganges and to the west of the Bha^rathl'. A, city 
named Vdumbarapura existed in the Magadlia janapada (TAI, p 356). Another 
Grant issued from the city of Atahi^mat! (£1. XIX S62) mentions a district or 
Pathaha of the name of Udumbaragarta near about the central portion of the river 
Narmada. Several votive labels at Sanchi Stupa refer to people who wene residents 
of Udubara (Udubaraghariya) which is the Frakrltised form of Udumbara (Luder’s 
List, Nos. 186, 809, 610). 

1 AI. I 206. 

2 MM. p. 196, 197 fn. 

2 A royal family of the name of Kapisthaia flourished in Guaerat (lA. XI. 102) . 

*■ LA. XX\, 875 ; Supra p. SO, fn. 2. 

B Abhidh&na, p. 890. In the T-rikd^aie^a, Hastinapura and Gajihva are 
ipven as synonyms of Nagahva (p. 82). 

« TAI, p. 807. Poe the views of Dr. D. C. Sircar, see IHQ. XXI. SOI. fa. «. 
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which is one of the most celebrated fortresses of Hind',* The Kol 
country is also mentioned in the T4rikh~l MubdrakShdhS where it is 
stated that Khizr Khan chastised the rebels in the country of Kol 
(1419 AJ>.), and after that he scoured the jungles of the Rahab and 
and Sambhal.^ Elsewhere, a description is given of an invading force 
marching through the town of Baran, and then^reaching the country 
of Kol. After suppressing the rebels in that quarter it advanced into 
Etawa.® The geographical indications of the above texts make it 
clear that Kol was situated to the east of the Jumm^ somewhere 
between Bulandshahr (Baran) and Etawa. In the Ain-i-Akbasri, 
Kol (Koil) figures as one of the thirteen Sarkdrs of the Suhah of 
Agra. Among the Mahals of the Sarhdr of Kol, motion is made of 
Atrauli, Sikandrah Rao, Soron and Shikarpiir^ all of which exist 
today as towns of the Gangetic Valley in the region lying adjacent 
to the north east and south of Aligarh. The Kol country of 
Muhammadan times, thus corresponded to the region between Ali^rh 
and Barelly districts. 

35. KUNTALAS 

In the Mahahhdraf-a they are mentioned along with the Kosalas 
in the list of the northern tribes.® Pargiter notices that the country 
near Chunar to the ■'outh of Benares was called Kuntala-t/aia.® This 
may be the Kuntala country of Madhya-dcsa. for the Kailis appear 
next to the Kuntalas in our list. But a country of this name in the 
south was more well-known in ancient times. 

In the Kdrrumdra of Vatsyayana a sutra runs thus: KuntakJ), 
AMakamih Sdtavdhano.'^ The evidence of South-Indian inscriptions 
indicates that the Kuntala country embraced the Southern Marhatta 
country and the adjoining Kanarese Districts. Thus the Gurgi 
inscription of Prabodha-Siva® refers to the Ix)rd of Kuntala as 
residing in Vanavasi (North Kanara). An old Jaina inscription 
found at Terdl!!? which is a village in the Safigli State in the 
Southern Marhatta (Maratha) country mentions the Kuntala country 


1 Elliot and Dowson, the History etc. II, p. 224, 224. * Ibid. IV. 40. 

» Ibid. 52. * AiIA. n, il. 186. 

® Mbh., vi. ». 52. » MP, p, 808. 

^ VES, p. 894. The Commentator adds that Kuntala in the name of the 
King bears a territorial meanmg as the King was bom therd. This suggests that 
a King of the S&tavahan!a dynasty ruled over Kuntala in about the third century 
A.D. or earlier. In. the Kiavyawumdmgd of Blajaii^ekhara a passage referring to this 
runs thus: Sruyateca Kuntalefu SaiaoShano nSma r6}S (Kltvya, pL 50). 

8 xxn. 195. vs. 84. 
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of BMratakha^a and its district Kundi: Kv^^wm-<ydghor 
In the heart of that district there was.TeridaJa (L. 5), which was 
evidently the same as Terdal as noted above. The Ku^i district 
may be equivalent to the SShgli State. 

These two inscriptions point to the inclusion of the southern part 
of the Bombay Presidency and the northern part of Mysore in 
Kuntala.^ 

3fl. KASIS 

Numerous references to the people throughout Sanskrit and 
Buddhist literature show that they were the most renowned people of 
dntiquity. The ancient Kait kingdom was bounded by Kosala on the 
north, Magadha on the east, and Vatsa on the west. The Cedis and 
Karusas lived to their south.® The chief city of the Kasis,^ according 
to the combined testimony of Indian tradition, was Varanasi,® very 
plausibly connected with the river varaMvatl of the Atharvaveda.* 
The importance of the place is copiously referred to even in many 
Biiddhist books; in the A bhidhandpptKMpihd, the city is mentioned 
in a list of twenty ancient cities of India, in another text, Kasl with 
its capital BSi^anasT is regarded as one of the seven political divisions 
of India, and in the Mahdparinibbdvxi Suttanfa it is declared to be 
one of the three places of pilgrimage along with Kapilavatthu and 
KusTnara.'^ 

The KasT kingdom is mentioned in the book of Ptolemy as 
(150 A.D.) Kassidas.® The sacred connection of the city of 
Benares with the Ganges is explicitly implied in many inscriptions 
of the mediaeval period : Vdrdnasydm Gamgdyam SrMtvd.^ In 
early literature especially in Buddhist texts, Kasi is seldom found as 
the designation of the city, and Benares, the designation of the 


1 U. XIV. 18. L. 4. 

* Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 8; Fleet, Dynasties of the X^^uuirese Districts, 
p. 884, fn. 8. - ' a Ctf. I. 816. 

^ Some text* refer to the Apara kasis (BliT^ia Parva list) who may have been 
a branch of the Kasis. Cf. Kniayo’ para Kpmyah (Padma Purdna, Svarga, 3. 88) . 

® Of. Mbh (B) ., V. 50. 41. The popular derivation of the name is from 
Varsuia and Aal, the names of the two small strt'ams which confine the modern city 
(Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p 84). In the Padma Purdiui wb read: 
VanrandySgtuthacdgyd madhye v&r&neufi purl {Svarga, 17. 50). 

« iv. 7. 1. 

7 In the Trik&ndasefa, Varaina^ is described as ‘tlrtharaja* (p. 82) . Cf. Mbh., 
jciii. 80. 18-18; 'Amai»vaU’. 8 MT, p. 828. 

» lA. XVin. 186, line 25 and p. 189, line 25; El. Vm. 152-£58. 
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‘he »«»* V4i«w.d comprehended the 
« » district, and KM generally represented only a small place. 
The Bengal Asiatic Society’s plate which may be referred to the 
early part of the 10th century AT), mentions KAIi as a smaller 
territorial unit than VarariasT, the former being included in the latter : 
Prati^tMna-Bhuktau VdrmiaM-Vmya^simibaddha Ko^-pdra- 
Path^ce-Pmtibaddka-Tikkankd Grdma} 

All ^ question* comprised the modern districts of 

Allahabad and Benares, and the Vmya (VwanasT) within it, was 
undoubtedly the same as the modern district of this name. KMl- 
para-pathaka represented the site of the ancient city of the KSsl 
kingdom.® Even in the time of Fa-hien P’o-Zo-na i.e. Baraga (or 
Varana) was regared as the capital of Kail, but in Hiuen Tsang’s 
time, Po-lo-na-se (Varanasi or Varanasi)'* was a country of 4000 li 
in circuit, the capital of which bordered on its western side on the 
Ganges.® In a later Chinese work the two names are treated as 
convertible.® Thus we read that the kingdom of Kia-ski (Kdn), 
also called Po-lo-nai (Varanasi) and Shi-po-Io-mi (Sri-Varanasi) ,was 
situated 1480 li south of the kingdom of Kia-uei-lo-yuai (Kapilavasta). 


Hemacnndra and Yadavaprakaia also considered the two names as 
synonymous : KdiSinfardytaiv Vdrdnafii Sivapunca sd^ 

Prom the account of Hiuen Tsang we learn that in his time the 
people of KasT wore mostly Hindus, only a few among them being 
followers of the law- of Buddha*. He also noted, strange figures of 
religious 'mendicants and ascetics, practising devotions of various 
forms of austerity for which KasI was famous. But there were also 
rich men, who lived in costly houses and the pilgrim records that the 
manners of the people were kind and soft.® 


37. KOSALAS 

Kosala is celebrated in the Rdmayma : 
Kosalondma muditah «pMto Janapadomahmi 
Nibiptah SdrayuGrt prabhuia dhunadhdnyavdn.^ 


1 lA. XV. 188-141, line 10. 

^ Pratisdwna (mod. Jhupi) was situated on the Ganges, oppo^te ita con¬ 
fluence with the Yamuna near Allahabad. Ihe Graift of Trilocanapsla of the 
Vikrama year 1084, was found there (lA. XVIII. 83). The villas referred to is the 
same as Tikari, eleven miles due south of Benares. 

® The Muhammadan historians hardly refer to The district and the 

city was known to them as Banaras (Tabaquat Naiuri, trans. by Baverty, 1881, 
p. 470 and ei?)*. 

* YC, n, p 47. c BH, n. p. 44. 

« lA. Xin, 15, fn. 6. 7 Abhidhfeia, p. 389; IHQ. XIX. US. 8 BB. H, 
pp. 44-45. 8 K&m; i. 5. 5. 
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Ayodhjia stood on the banks of the Sarayti and covered an 
area of 12 yojanof} An inscription of the 12th century A.D. refers 
to the confluence of the Sarayfii and the Ghargham at Ayodhj'lEi..^ 
But Ayodhya was of small importance in Buddhist times.® The 
Jatakas refer to Saketa and SrSvastl as two other cities of the realm. 
Saketa occupied a portion of the ancient city of Ayodhy&,* and 
SravastT, which is mentioned in the Jatakas as ^vatthl, is considered 
identical with SShet-Mahct on the south bank of the Rapti, on the 
the borders of the Bahraich and Gonda districts. The river Rapti 
crosses the north-east and northern corner of the two districts 
respectively—the northern basin of the Rapti .stretching up to the 
Nepal border. The KoeSala country thus abutted on Nepal Tarai 
as the position of SravastT indicates.® The inclusion of the territory 
of the ^iflkyas of Kapilavastu within ancient Kosala.® shows that the 
northern frontier of the Kosala country marched along with the 
Himalayas, from the source of the river Rapti on the west to the 
source of the Rohini in the Nepal Sweeps on cast, for the Sakyas 
inhabited the central portion of the Nepal Tar^ai region, bounded on 
the west by the Rapti^ and on the east by the Rohini.® The Sakya 
capital Kapilavastu was in the eastern part of their country some¬ 
where in the neighbouring ruins of Tilaura Kot in the Tarai, about 
10 miles to the north-west of Piprawa®, which lies just outside the 
north-east angle of the Basti district in Nepal.^® 

1 R&tn., i. 5. 6-8. 2 pj. XIV. 196 ; VII 86-7 3 Rhys Davids Buddhist 

India, p S4. 4 supra p. 53. 

6 Ko^a had a number of other minor towm.s (B. C Law, Geography of 
Early Buddhism, pp. 6-6), but SravastT was famous in Uie history and tradition of 
Buddhism as a great centre of monastic activity In Buddha’s time it was included 
among the six great cities of India, and in a latter work, STivatthl waa included in a 
list of twenty ancient cities In the Vaijayanll it is identified with Puramjaka (VJN, 
p. 37. V. 30) The city like Kanyakubja and Pratisthana expanded into a big 
division in the 7th centurj' as the reference to Smvasti-bfewA’tt in the Madhuban 
plate of Hati^ implies (El. VII. 167). iln Hiuen Tsang's account Sravastt is 
described (SfuJo~fu-ski~ti) as a kingdom of about 6000 li in circuit (BR, II, pp. 4 ff), 
but the chief town ie. the anci^it city of Buddha’s time was deserted and was 
mostly in ruins The Sohgam-a plate, probably of the time of Chondragupta Maurya, 
issued by the Council of Ministers of Siiivastl refers to the store houses of Triverril, 
Mathura (not of the Surasenas), Cliafichu (Ghazipur), ModamS and Bhadra, all of 
which must have been in the Ko^la province of which Sravastl was the capital ^(EI‘. 
XXII. *). For a detailed description of Sriivastl m Indian literature, see Memoirs 
of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 50 by Dr. B. C. Law; TAJ, pp. 1*9-188. 

« PHAI, pp 84-85 ; EHI, p. 30. fn. 8. 

T Rapson, Ancient India, p. 161; CMdenburg, Buddha, pp. 95-00. 

8 Oldenburg, Buddha, p. 96. 8 EHI, p. 167, fn. 8. 

19 To the east of the Sikyas lived the Koliyas whose city Ramagt&ma may have 
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The Kosala kingdom was thus bounded by the edge of the 
Himalayas on the nctfth. On the south it might have extended as 
far as the Sai, the Syandikfi of the largest tributary of 

the Gumti, which joins it in Jaunpur district. On the west KoSala 
was bounded by the Pahcnla country.® The eastern boundary, 
according to the &(f>ta'patka Brahmana, was Sad&ntra by which it was 
separated from Videha. The river has been regarded as the same 
as Gandak, which takes a course mid-way between the Gorakhpur and 
Saran districts on the west and Champaran and Muzaffarpur districts 
on the east, and meets the Ganges opposite Patna. We have, how¬ 
ever, a passage of the Mahdbhdrata which mentions SadanM and 
Gandak separately ; and so the two may not be identical* : Qan4a~ 
kvvea Mahdsonam Saddmrdm tathaivaca.* The river Sadfinira is 
also identified by some with the Rapti.® In that case the eastern 
frontier of the Kosala country marched with Rapti (which takes a 
course mid-way between the Basti and Gorakhpur districts), and 
thence with the Gogra w-ith which it unites.® 

There were other countries of the name of Kosala, for the Maha- 
bh/drafa employs the distinctive epithet Uttara Kosala."^ Kosala in the 
Buddhist texts generally denoted the northern country as described 
above, and referred to in mediaeval inscriptions as Uttara Koisaia.* 
The name ‘Ottarakosala’ also occurs in a Grant of the Kanauj king 
Jayacandra® evidently referring to the Koeala of A.yodhya.^® The 
lexicographer Purusottamadeva writes that Ayodhya, Uttara Kosala 
and Saketa are the various designations of one and the same country 

The name Uttara kosala could have been current in popular use 


lo be located “near Dharmauli on the fTonlier ol Nepal and Gorakhpur” (JBAS. 
1902. p. 151) . 

1 Ram, ii. 49. 111 . ^ CH. I. 308. * Oldenburg, Buddha, p SOSfn. 

4 Mbh., ii, 20. 27. , « MP, p. 294 fn. 

® If Sadanira was the Bi^i it would consequently imply that the geognaphical 
limit of the ancient Videha kingdom on the west was formed by the rivers SadanSra 
(Rapti) and Gogra, in other words, it meant the inclusion of modem Gorakhpur 
and Saran districts within it, of which the former wan inhabited by the Malias. 

7 ii. SOS. Cf Raghuvamia, ix. 17. 

s El, XXIV 293; XFV. 198. » lA. XVIIJ. 180, line 4. 

Cf. Mbh., ii. 20 . 28. UMryaaarapumramy^ drftvi pvrvaihica 
Koial&fi/. This is surely a reference to Ko^a proper just as, Blnti kosala of another 
passage (vi. ft. 40) bears a similar indication. We have also a reference to 
PafUsakoialaa in the Vuyu PurSnfa of which the Mekalaa were one (Phrgiter, 
Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 3). 

TKS, p. 81: Sdkeiamtiyo dhyaoHarahotcildh. In the Vaijayanti (p. 159, 
V. 5) and AbkidAdnaomtSnui^i (p. 380), Saketa, Ayedhyft and Konala are treated 
M ayn<Miymoos tarma. 
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only with rdexence to a southern country of this name called 
li>ak 9 i^ kosaJa. Pargiter thinks that the long stay of B&ma, in 
course of his exile in the Chhattisgarh district, might have con¬ 
nected it with his home Ko^la, and hence the name of Dak^i^a- 
koisala.^ The Rarn^aina knows the existence of two Kolalas, and 
states that Uttara kosala which was given to Lava*-* had its metro¬ 
polis at Sravasti,^ while Kosala which was given to Kuia had its 
metropolis at Ku^valT near the Vindhyas.* The MahaBhMata 
likewise links a Koi^la country with Bhojakutapura and other south- 
Indian principalities.'' 

Kosala of the Allahabad Pillar In.scription® was evidently the 
country of this name in the south. The inscriptions of the Soma- 
vamsi kings (c. 950-1125 A.D.) who styled themselves ‘KosalA- 
dhipata' have been found near the Raipur District in C.P. Srlpura 
(modem Sirpur) in the Raipur district, continued to be the capital 
of this dynasty at least from the time of Trivaradeva to that of 
Mahasivagupta Balarjuna.'* The Rajim and the Baloda Plates of 
Mahaiiva Tivarar&ja, who is styled as the Lord of Kosala,® refer to 
Sripura, the ancient capital of Mahakosala situated on the bank of 
the MahanadT in the Raipur district, from which his plates were 
issued.® Another record wras issued from 6arabhapura, which has 
been variously identified with Sambalpur, Sarangarh, Sarpagarh and 
other places.^® Other records prove the inclusion of Sambalpur 
district, and posibly also of the feudatory State of Sonpur to its 
south within Kosala-desa or Daksina Kosala; because Satallama 
(modem Satalma) in Sambalpur” and NibinnS in Sonpur^® are 
described as villages of ‘Kasaloda-^^waya/ That Sonpur formed a part 
of ‘Sofcala KoiaW is also referred to in the Patna museum plates of 
Somesvara H, the ^Sahala KosaJMM»varat who issued the plates 
while residin<» there : Bvarnajmra samnvamtP A Grant of MaWa^siva- 
gupta who is called Lord of Trikalihga and Kosala was also issu^ 
from Suvarnapura which was his camp of victory (Vija^ cata 


1 ATHT, p. «78. 

^ Ibid verse 4. L. ?• 


2 Rim., vii. 120 7. ® Ibid, vii. 121. 6. 

P. Sarma says that the Emnayana mention* two 


Kordas (IHQ. m. 68-72). 

15 ii. SI. 12. ® cn. ini. 12, line 19. 

7 El. xxnr. 118-19. ® Ibid. p. 19. ® El- XXII. 17. 

10 El. XXia. 19; IHQ. XIX. Ii44 fn. ” El. XI. lOS. line p. 

12 Ibid, lines 4. 6, 16 and 10. *8 El XIX. 99, line 14. , , 

14 XBORS. 1916, n. pp. 46 ff. Tbe inscription open? with a description of 
the Poffawa-Suvamapura which is stated to have been situated on the ctmimnw 
rf the Mah&nnat and the Td (Ibid, plate 1, L. 10, p. 62). This is obviously ^ 
Sonpur town of the Sonpur Feudatory State situated on the Mahanadl mer at it* 

junction with the Td. 
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A pl^le of Mah&bhavagupta, who calls himself an omament of the 
Soma family, was issued from a place near Bolaugir in the Feudatory 
State of Fatna,^ while another was issued from Mhrasima which is 
Mursinga in the same state.^ The provenance of these inscriptions 
indicates that the Sambalpur region, and particularly the South 
MahSnadT Valley comprising Sonpur, Patna, Sarangarh and Baipur 
was known as Mahakoisala or Ko^la of the south. But the Haihaya 
records on the other hand prove the inclusmn of Bilaspur in Koeala. 
In the Ratnapura stone inscription of Jajalladcva of the (Chedi) 
year 866, it is said of an early Haihaya prince that he conquered 
Daksina Kosala, and established his capital at Tummlim : 
Dak^a-Kosalo janapado Pa {hd)hu-dvayenotrjjitah Rdjadhdmsa 
TumTndnafi purvvajcdh krtaityaa? Tuihmana is the same as the 
modern village of Tumana in the Lapha Zamindari of the Bilaspur 
district. Rai Bahadur Iliralal says that Bilaspur and Raipur formed 
the central portion of Daksina Kosala. and that the capital was 
either Sonpur or Bhandak.'* 

It is however possible to state on epigraphic authority that 
Kosala of the south, consisted of the following visayas at various 
dates: Telftlatta-^^Vaya,® Lavadfl-t>?Vaya,® Pova-utVaya,’ Bhra^ida- 

1 El. XXII. 136. The plate records tlie grant of Lifijira (Sarangarh Slate) 
in the neiglibourhood of the Pj^hm^bhukti (Pilhoira about 45 miles to the NW. 
from the Sanabalpur town) . It appeara that the SomavariiS rulers of Muhitkosala 
held sway over modern Patna and Sarangarh States of Oiissa. Tlie Patna Slate is 
separated from Sambalpur and Sonpur on the north by the Ong. The Td dividsB 
Patna from Kalahandi on the south. It lies in the valley of the MahunadS watered 
by the Suktol ami the Tel. bounded on l!he west by the Raipur di.strict, arid on thte 
east by the Baud Stale. The head-quarters are at Bolangir. 

^ El. XI. 102 and 198. Cf. also the K^ibhania Cop]ier-plate Inscriptions of 
Alahabhavagupta edited by Sircar and Rath (THQ. XX. 237 ff,), The 
writers are of opinion that this Somavaiiisii King Malna-Bhavagupfa Jaimnicjaya son 
of Sivagupta should be designated Mahabhavagupta I. 

a El. I. 34. line 7. 

^ lA, Sept. 1933, pp. 161-66. For other papers on MahakaWa, see L. P. 
Fandeya in Malinkohda Historical Society’s Papers. Vol. I. 

a JASB. 1905, VoJ. 1, p. 7. It it obviously a jountiy on the bank of the 
modern Tel, and as the donee was a resident of Antaradi in the Ij&veda-v/^ai^a whidt 
is identified with mod. Lebda, 48 miles south-west of Bolan^, Patna State (El. 
XI. 201), the Tdatatta-vi^a^ may hawe been to the south of Patna where Tfel 
separates Patna from Kalahandi. 

« Although it is not mentioned as belonpng to Ko4ala-de6a in the Grant, it 
is dear that it formed another part of Ko^a, as it was near the Tdatat-ta^iM^a 
in Patna. 

El. in. 347, line 4; Koiala-diiB PovS VifO^fiya. Povft is Pow, 12 mile* 
N£. oi Bolangir (£1. XI, 100). Mention is made of Pota-vi^o^ in the Ka'ibluuia 
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vifo^a,^ San’Ql&-v*#fl^a,* Mara^a-v^o^a/ Yodh&-vi^a,* Utta- 
laysXli’^aya,^ Khabgadyanha-iM^j/a,^ Devibhoga-^o^oi,^ 'I'ok- 
k&&-vifaya.*^ 

Kosala in Dak^il^patha^ is regarded as equivalent to the 
modem districts of Bilaspur,^ Raipur and Sambalpur, but widely 
speaking, it perhaps embraced the whole country, from the confines 
of Berar on the west to Orissa on the east, and from the Maikala Hills 
on the north to about Kanker in C. P. on the south.'^ Regionally 
speaking, Daksuria Kosala was thus a Mahajanapada of Daksim- 
patha. 


inscription of Maha-Bhavagupta I. Pota is equated with Pova (IHQ. XX. 240, 
fn. 9) . 

1 JBORS. n. p, 53, line 6. 

2 El. XI. 200 and 403. It is mentioned in the Patna Grant of Dl&radatta 
which also refers to Jalajadda in Kosala. Tlie Vimya has been identified with 
Soinnnla, in the Patna State, 22 miles SW. of Talagaja (El. XI. 200). Jalajadda 
is modem Jalajodo near Talagaja, 10 miles SE. of Bolangir (EJ. XI. 200). 

® El. III. 352, line 25: DoJcdtoga/ayavt Mcerada-Visaya. Hert* Tosalia ia a 
mistake for KoSala (fn. 11) . 

^ lA. V. 56. Possibly tlie modern Fargana of Jodh a few miles from Katak. 

® El. Xn. 240, lines 8-9 : UttaravaJli-VtsayO'iHim-Kesala-ru (Jya) Kkxmdiya. 

It may be the same as Uttaratira division of Sonpur 

« El. in. 366, lines 31^32. 

El. III. 867, line 88. It is in the extreme south of the Raipur district 
(El. XI. 200). 

^ IHQ. XX. 247, L 5. It is identified with Tukra, about 14 miles to the 
east of the tiown. 

8 El. m. 851-64. 


^8 Pit is a district in the Chhattisgarh Division. Archaeological remains arc 
numerous showing that it was the seat of Aryan culture from a I'ery early tune. Ita 
early history is connected with the Haihayas who ruled frofn Ratanpur 16 miJea 
north of Bilaspur town. The territories of the Haihaya kings compriaed 36 gorhs or 
forts and the name Chhattisgarh came into being. Ratanpur was founded by king 
Hatnaraja (El. I, 35, vs. 11-12) of this dynasty. Tuthmaita, referred to as the 
capital city, is also mentioned as a deia (lA. XX. 84 ff; El. I. 47, vs. 8). From 
other inscriptions we know \liat in ancient times the district was divided into some 
Man^alas, such asKomo-nun^afa (lA. XYII. 137; £1. XIX. 75), Yayapara- 
mai!tdUda (£1. XIX. 75-81) and Ma<&ya-iiui)^idafa (IHQ. Sept. 1925, pp. 409-14). 
The first one has been identified with the Pendra Zamindari in the Bilaspur dialtrict, 
the second one with Jaijaipur, 10 miles from Amoda which, is again of the same 
distance from Jafijgir, the head-quaxters of a tahsil of the same name in the distirict, 
and the tliird one with the Lepha Zamindari. 

El. X. 26. The Kuruspal (in Bastar State) inscription of Some^axa 
gives a list of country names some of vfkich perhaps fonned parts oS Dsk^ina 

«sft Cm ’BiiagW). Batnapura (Bilaspur), Lempe (may 

be W«««. the eastern tract of the Baipur district), Vefigi (the count»/brtwett 
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88. AVANTAS 

The Mahdjanapada of Avanti emerged into importance during 
the age of Buddha as a centre of great political and religious activity.^ 
In. the Katha-S-Sdgara, Avanti’s capital UjjayinI is celebrated as a 
^city, representing the best traditions of Indian culture.® 

UjjenT, is the same as the modern Ujjain, atuated in the centre 
of Malwa, on the right bank of the Sipra. The city is mentioned by 
Flainini; in the Teriplus*, Ozene is noted as a trading centre, a 
flourishing seat of inland trade, whence many commodities were 
exported through the port of Barugaza or Broach near Surat.* Hiuen- 
Tsang recorded that in U-She-yaw-na, population was dense and the 
establishment wealthy.'* According to early Buddhist tradition, India 
was divided into seven political divisions of which Avanti with its 
capital MiahissatT was one.® Dr. Bhandarkar says that this was 
Avanti Daksinapatha of Buddhist text,* presumably standing for the 
country to the south of the Narmada, known also as M^ismatT, as 
referred to in the GVeat Epic.'^ 

MiahismatT® is the same as MiShissatT. and is regarded as identical 
with the modem village of IVTandhatS in the Nimar di.strict (C.P.) r 


the Godeviul and Kiwia) Bhadra-paltana (a variant of Bhadriivati, the present 
Bhandak) and Vajra rWaWiijaTh -which adjoins the Bastar State, beinR only 70 
milefe ifrom Bhandak, Ibid p 27) But the application of the name Dalcsina ICc^a 
in a limited sense is also found. The Ratnapura stone inscription of .Tajalladeva (El. 
I. S2>30) gives the name Daksina Ko^la-ffiOmdaia in a list of other such mandxAae 
which are*—^Andhra, Khimdi (Khimdi in the Ganjam district see TA XVI. 131 
and JBORS 11 p. 433. fn 8, which survives in ParlSldmedi), Vaarfigara 
(Wairaprarh in the Chanda district), Chanda (formerly known as Chahanda, see E!t. 
XXV. 203), Lsihjika (same as Laiiji in Balaghat CP), Bhlanara (may be some 
portion of the Bhindaifi. in C P., 88 miles from Nap^ur, anciently known 
as BIl^di^Ta, see El XXV 206), Tabhari (lA XVII 167), Dandakapura 
(can it be the Bastar States ?), NaindavalT and Kukkuta (it may be a viajuuit of 
Chakrokuta or Sakkaralckottam, -which lay near the present capital of Bastar; its 
modem reinnseintative being (Thitrakuta, see El X. 26) . In the Bajini inscription 
(lA. XVn. 187-140, lines 10-11) we have a listvrf ancient country names of the 
neighbouring jdaces. They are:—^Bhramaravadra (Barma), Kantara, Kusumabhoga, 
TCandftnw (hva) la (Sihoa east of Kanker), Kakayara (Ranker in C P.) and 
SarahaiigBi^ (Sarangarr east of Raipur). 

1 B. C. Law, Ancient Mid-Indian R^tr^a tribes, vol I, p. 139 and pp. 143-45. 

s RS5R, I. p. 69, 242. « Peri^us, p. 48. ■* BR, H, p. 270, 

^ Supra p. 49, fn. 10. Buddhist and Jaina writers knew of two other cities of 
Avanti such as Kuraraghara and Sudarsanapura (B, G. Daw. Geography of Early 
Buddhism, p. 82). * CL, p. 45. ** u. h\. W. 

® The MchSbhSrata (ii. 81. 21) refen to it aa a city. In an inscription 
(£1, XXV. 82) it is written as M&hiihsatT. But ARiiiiaiiiatl is the usual form of the 
Boxne in whkh it appeam in other hwxiptkms (El. IX. 108; XIX. 262)- 
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the village standing on the south bank of the NamuuSl..^ The Avanti 
country lay extended on both sides of the NarmadS. river reaching 
upto Rajputana on the north and perhaps the Tapti on the south. 
But Avanti of later inscriptions and literature denoted the northern 
country i.e. Avanti proper, the capital of which was Ujjayini, and was 
bounded by the river Narmada on the south.^ This country again, 
seems to have been divided into two parts, as a passage of the 
R&mtSxyaina indicates : AbrahanMmavanIxnca sarmiTvebdnupaspcBta.* 
A similar reference is contained in two famous inscriptions of western 
India of the first part of the second century A.D. Thus the Nasik 
record of queen GautamT BalasrT mentions ‘Akar5,vant!*, and the 
Junagadh Rock inscription of Rudradfiman refers to ‘Puri>p>pafr&- 
kaTC(i)antya‘^ and in both cases the names are taken to represent 
east and west Malwa. The two names in the Ramayasna are Abra- 
vantT and AvantT. Avanti is Avanti proper i.e. the region centering 
round TJjiayini, and AbravantT perhaps represents Akara or East 
Malwa,® comprising the eastern portion of the Bhopal State of which 
Vidi^ was the recognised capital. AbravantT or East Avanti, and 
Avanti, taken together, consequently embraced the western section 
of Central India, that high-level region known as Malwa which 
ITemacandra considered as identical with Avanti.^ An TJi;iain 

1 JRAS '1010, pp. 444-45. Cf. Rai;hu vi. 43. Some writers ideu'tify it with 
Mahesvar a town, in the Indore Stale on the right bonk of the riveff (El. IX. 106). 
Dr. B. C. Iaw note.s that a rivenr of tihe Mandh&ta region called Mahisiki is 
mentioned in the Ram&yoma (TAI, p. 386). In the VaijayanSt, Mahismatt is 
identified with Vrkasthali (VJN, p 1.59, v. 9). The Hanvamsa states that 
Mucukunda son of Mandhatr built the famous city called Mahismati on the bank 
of the river Narmada in a hilly place of ijhe Middle Vindhya region, enframed by 
the Rksa ranges (HV, ii. .38. 14-19) . Dr. H. C, Roy Choudhuri says that Vindhya 
was the general designation of the whole chain of hills lying on both sides of the 
Narmada, and that Rk^ ‘lay in the region of the Central Vindhyas, near Saugt>r’ 
(JDL. 1029, XIX, pp. 19-22), in the days of Ptolemy. The evidence of the Ifyari- 
vaihaS, however, cannot be regarded as conclusive as the Puranic writers were not 
always in agreement with reprd to the application of the name Rk^ and Vindhya 
which were occasionally treated as convertible (Cf. DD, p. 168). The position of 
Mftndhala, which stands on the soufh bank of the river Narmadoi (IG. XV TfT 
875-76) on “terraces scarped out of the sides of a hill”, satisfies the conditkms 
generally. 

2 Cf. Avanti-desaof Kumara’pala-eari^a of Jayasimha Suri (DHNI, II, pp. 

685^) . S iv. 41. 10. BI. VIU. 61. 

6 Ibid. 41. 

^ It is held that Akara means E. Malwa and Avanti W. Malwa (DD. p. S) 
and 80 the inscriptional name ‘AkaravaatS’ refers to Ehst and West Malwa, 

7 Malavah sytmwantayah (Abhidhina, p. 881) ; see also IHQ. XXTV. 175-76; 
TKS, p. SI. 
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insCTi^tion which is dated V.S. 1105 (c. 1138 AJ>.) ref^s to ApahUa- 
p&taka as bmg the royal residence of *Avantim&tha*} From the copper 
plate inscription of Gaonri of 982 AX). 2 , we leam that Avanti- 
maxn4oi<i comprised the BhvkU of Maddhuka (mod. Mhow the can¬ 
tonment -near Indore) and the Ujjayani-iJi^oya.* 

But Malwa and Avanti are distinguished in many early texts 
such as the Kdmasutra and NdfyaMstra (3rd century A.D.) When 
so distinguished, Avanti perhaps comprised the tract lying between 
the Chambal river on the west, and the Parbati on the east. The 
corresponding portion of the river NarmadS. formed the southern 
boundary, the northern boundary being formed by the southern 
states of Rajputana. 

According to the historical tradition of the Purfinas the first 
dynasty of Mlahismat! was the Haihaya dynasty. Epic and Purfinic 
traditions unanimously represent the Haihayas as ruling in the 
Avanti-M]andh&.ta region. Tradition runs that RrtavTrya’s son 
Arjuna raised the Haihaya power to eminence, and captured Mfehi?- 
mati from the Karkotaka Nlgas.® Many inscriptions go to show 
that this section of the Narmada Valley was the stronghold of the 
Haihayas. A Haihaya king is even mentioned as the Lord of the city 
of Mahismati: Mahi^maM-puravaresvara.^ But the Haihayas 
including their five constituent elements or branches namely the 
VTtihotras. SSryatas, Bhojas. Avantis and Tundikeras, all belonging 
to the family of Yadu,’’’ were spread over the whole extent of country 
from the river Jumna to the river Tapti.® 

Early Indian literature connects many tribal names with theMahis- 
mati region. The Mahisakas lived in the country of Avanti-T)aksin!a- 
patha ; for. according to the HarivamJa^ Mahisa was the country 
of MlahismatT. The commentator BhattasvamT also identifies Mahisa 
of Kautilya with MnhismatT.^® Mahisa or Mahisaka. thus referred to 
the cotintry on the Narmada of which MlahismatT was the capital.^ 
A Grant of Karaka Suvamavarsa (Saka 746 = c. 824 A.D.) records 
that the Mahi 9 aka-vii?oya consisted <}f 42 villages of which 
Br&hmanapallikfe was one.^^ The village has been identified with 

1 DHNI, II, p. me. 2 El. xxm. 10*. 

3 It may be noted that Hemacandra considm Ujjayan) and AviUtti as 
synonymous names (Abhidhana, p. S90). But it is the city that is more famous 
in Indian tradition. In the Abhidhanappadipiha Ujjeni is jdaced in the list of 30 
ancient cities (Supra p. 41, fn. 11). 

Cf. Bhagavata (xii. 1. 38 ff) ; alao IHQ. XXIV. 178, fn. S3. 

5 AIHT, p. 366. « m. Xn. 369 S. f AIHT, p. 1|)3. 

8 MP, p. 871 ; AIHT, p. 387. » i, 14, «> AS, p. 88, fn. 4, 

Padma PurSna, Adi. di. 6. ^ El. XXII. 77. 
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Bamroli in the Baroda State. The Narihada skirts a good portion 
of the Baroda State; the association of Miehmka with the West- 
Narmada Valley is thus clearly indicated.' Another people called 
Furikas settled near the Narmada and the Mshi$matl region, as 
Harivamsa states^ that Mucukunda built a town called Purika in the 
centre of the Bk^ mountains.® 

The Mhhismatl section was also known as AnQpa ; in the Raghu- 
vwma it is clearly stated that Mahismati, on the Bevia^ was the 
capital of the Anupa country.^ In the Junagadh inscription, Anupa- 
nivrt is mentioned between Akaifi-vanti, and Anartta ; and in the 
Nasik record of queen GautamT BalaisrT, it is placed between Aparanta 
and Vidarbha.® In these notices the name is taken to stand for the 
district aroUnd M§hismati,® and this agrees with the reference we 
have of the country in the Raghuvemia. But Anupa is explained 
in the Ahhidhma^tdmam as meaning a tract of land near water, 
and an illustration is given by a reference to Kaccha.'*' In the Afaftio- 
bh&rata Aniipa is mostly mentioned as a coastal portion of the sea: 
**Sagardnupa,vdsmah**^ and *‘SdgaTiSi(n/uT>almmscaiva teca pmnM 

Anupa is here considered as a general term for the area of the 
coastal band of alluvium formed by the encroachment of the sea. 
Yet an Anupa country near or within the MlahismatT region certainly 
existed. The Harivamsa refers to the city of Mahismati. the capital 
of ^Narmad&niu/pa* as nestling under the shelter of the Bksavat Mt.'® 
Pargiter thinks th.at the mouth of the river Narmada was called 
Anfma." 

Near about the Anupa country there lived a people called the 
Bsikas. A ^loha of the Mahabharnta conveniently brings them into 


1 But this is to be distinguished from MahLsa-»^»aj^» of the 

Salotfd (Bijapur dt.) PDlar inscription (El. m. 59) which is regarded aa identical 
with the MahLsa^'UiO'ndaZo of the MahaivamM (fn. S). Mahisa-roondoZa has been 
identified: by Rice with the Southern Mysore country, of which Mysore (Maisur) 
was the principal town (DDj p. 120). The Mahisa-nwflj^a is alk> mentioned in the 
Ilebbata Grant of Kadaniba Vi^nu-Varman (AR. Ii925, p. 98) . 

2 AIHT, p. 262; HV, ii. 38 . 20-22. See supra p. 68 fn. 1. 

3 Mark. Purina, <di. 57. A place called Purika ia mentioned in connection 

with the rule of the first king of the Andhra dynasty (PHAI, p. 330)'. A place of this 
nhme occurs in a votive labd at Barhut (No. SO, p. 14, Bairhut Inscriptions. Barua 
and Sinha, 1926, Calcutta). Purika, the Vycataka capital, was situated some¬ 
where in Berw (NHIP, VI. 114). ■* VI. 87-43. 

B El. Vm. 41. 61. « PHAI, p. 411 & 424. * u. 80. 87. 

Abhidhana, p. 880, v. 19. ® iii. 51. 23. 

19 Dr. H. C. Roychaudhuri in JDL. 1929, Vol. XIX, p. 20. 

11 AIHT, R. 266, fn. 2. 
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coijtact with the Anupa country : ‘Kamboj^ J^fiha yeca Paicmdnur 
7>a^ca.^ The ^kas are regarded as the same as Asika of the 
Nasik record of queen Gautami Balairi;^ and are perhaps referred 
to4n ihe Ramdyasna as ^tikas which is evidently a corruption of 
J^ikas. Ihe passage containing the name runs thus: '"Vidar- 
bMnrfi^kamscmva ramydn MShifoJcdnapi,*’^ 

The association of the Erikas with Anupa and Mahisaka is an 
indication positive enough to suggest, that like tlieir companions, 
the B^ikas also settled in the central section of the Narmada valley, 
between Vidarbha and Mahismatl.* They are connected by one 
writer with the Hattie, Ratthis, or Ra^trikas, the early inhabitants of 
Mahiaifi<?tra.® Dr. D. C. Sircar draws our attention to a passage of 
the Hiathigumpha inscription of Khixavela, which would indicate 
that the Asika-!^ika country has to be looked for in the country 
between the Krsna and the Godavari rivers,® 

39. KAUNGAS 

The mention of Kalihga as an impure country, in the Dharma- 
Sutra of Baudhayana represents a very orthodox view of the early 
Bi^hmanical writers; for a Jaina tradition of a very remote period 
groups them into a class of eastern ‘Ariyas’ and even mentions a city 
of the Kalihgas called Kaiiichanapura.’ Asoka’s famous Rock Edict 
XIII tends to prove that they were within the pale of Aryan civiliza¬ 
tion ; Brahmans, ascetics and men of different sects are represented 
to have been living in Kalinga. The Edict also tends to prove 
the antiquity of Kalitiga as the seat of an independent kingdom in 
early times. Epic traditions also agree in considering the Kalihgas 
as one of the most important peoples of Eastern India ; they are 
represented in the Mahdbhdrata as taking a great part in the 
Kuruk^etra war. 

The Kalihga Edicts of Asoka found at Dhauli* and Jaugada® 
are addressed to the Mahdmdtras at Tosali and Samapa, which may 
have been the early capitals of Kalihga. Tosali or Tosala presumably 
occupied the same site as that of Dhaulf today, the transformation 
of Tosali into Dhauli being not a phonetic impossibilityAs for 

1 V. 4. 18. 2 El. Vni. 61. 8 Bim., iv. 41. 10. 

4 The MHi., (ii. 87. 85) refers to a people called the Uttara Rsikaa along 

with the Eiambojaa. ® GDRD, p, 44. * SI. 108, £n. S. 

7 lA. XX. 375, also Supra p. SO, fn. 8. 

5 A hill in the Ehurda sub-division di Pori, about 7 miles soutth of Bhubonesvar. 

0 This is about 18 mSes west of Ganjam town, on the north bank of 

BpikulyS. river, in the Berhampur-tolujl; of the Ganjam district. 

M S. Lievi, Plre-Aryim and Pre-Dnrvidian India, trass, by P. Bagehi, p, 68. 
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Saniapi, it is v&iy plausibly suggested, that the head-quarters of the 
districts to which the modern Jaugada belongs was called Samapa.^ 
These references to Tosall (Dhauli), SamapS! (Ganjatu?) and 
Jaugada (Kh^ijngala), are indications that in Ajsoka's time the 
Mahinadl-Rsikulya Valley formed a part of Kalinga. 

But Tosala was also the name of a country, as we have a reference 
to the Tosa.la,-vipaya, and even to the division of the country into 
two parts, Uttara Tosala^ and Daksina Tosala.® Dak?ina Tosala is 
considered to be the same as the country (Janapada) of *‘Amita- 
Tosala” of Daksiirilapatha, which according to GmujUtvyuha, as pointed 
out by S.*Levi, had a city called Tosala.^ Daksiipi Tosala was a 
wide territorial division; the combined evidence of several inscriptions 
implies that it consisted of a Vi^aya called Anarudra® and a Mamdala 
of the name of Kongoda.® 

Kongoda-wojJidcda is mentioned largely in the epigraphs of the 
Sailodbhavas and as their records referring to the Mm4ala have 
been mostly found at Cuttock, Khurda and Ganjam, it follows that 
this MamjUda was roughly equivalent to the region bounded by the 
river MahianadI on the north and the Rsikulya on the south. It may 
have been even bigger than that, as according to the epigraphic 
sources it consisted of the following Visayas: —VaradSkhanda-vi^aya,® 
Arttani-vi?ayo,® Khidin’gahlara-'W^aya,^® Kataka-bhukti-tJjVaya.ii 
Kr?nagiri-vi{faya.^^ 

Uttara Tosala appears to have been smaller in extent than 
Daksina Tosala, and its Visayas so far known were Paiic&la, 
Vubhyudaya,^® and Sarepb-aJilara.^* Reference is also made to 


Lcn'i says that the vestiges of a large dty that liavo come to light near the site of 
Dhauli confirm this identification and indicate lieyond doubt that in Asoka’s time 
Dliauli or Tosali vTas the capital of Kaliiiga. ^ CII. I, p. XXXVIII. 

2 El. XV. l-S, vs. 5. 3 El. IX. 286-7, vs. 4. 

Levti, op. cit. p. 68. ® JBORS. 1928, pp. 292-306, 

^ El. VI. 141, L. 21 : DaJ<xmakomld^m Kongoda-^navdalake. It is pointed 
out Uiat here KoiSala is a mistake for Tosala (JBORS. V. ,404-78. lines 26-28). 

7 Cf. El. XXI. 86. , « El. VI. 138, line 26. ' » ilbid. 141-42. 

W> JBORS. V. 564-78. lines 26-8. n El. XI. 283 and 286. 

72 This occurs in a plate orf the time of Saifiivkamja (G. S. 300=619-20 A.D.). 
Its records the grant made by MMhavaraja 11 of a villages in tire Kr.snBgiri-vi»<^o 
(EfI. VI. 144) which is regarded as identical with its synonym Nilagiri. a name of 
Jagannath (Puri). The grant was issued ‘from the victorious Kohgeda (L. 8) on 
the bank of the ^ima river (Li. 7, El. VI. 144) . Eongeda is also mentioned in (the 
form of KaiAgoda, as a place name in the Bugu^ Plates of Madliavavarman (El. Ill. 
44, lines 29-SO) which record the ^ant of a village in the Khadirat-po/^fco of the 
Gudda-nisaj^a (L. 31). See also R. C, Maaumdar in JAHRS. X. 7-10. 

18 m. XV. S, Une S, 6. K El. XXIH. 202. 
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Subhadeva-/xitta/i:a in Uttara Toaala.' Tbc >jeluj: Gmnt xdfm ta 
certain villages of Uttara Tosala which have beea located in the 
Balhsore district/ The evidence we get from, the Copper-plates of 
Soro (Baiasore district), which record the grant of land in a village 
adjoining Samphh (Soro in Baiasore) in Uttara Tosala^ also indicates 
that the Baiasore region was the centre of the Uttara Tosala country. 
These instances suggest the inference, that Tosala consisting of Uttara 
Tosala and Daksina Tosala (in which was included Kongoda or 
Kungada-moffida/a), stood for the whole expanse of territory, extend¬ 
ing from Suvarnarekha down to J^ikulyi. 

From an epigiaphic point of view, we are bound to accept this 
position of the Tosala country, although it is not consistent enough 
with other indications of traditional and historical geography of 
this region. One of the most noticeable features of mediaeval 
inscriptions is the employment of more than one name for a particular 
region. Administiative designations like Bhuhti and 

Vifiaya have been tacked on to country names, which in some cases, 
even when due allowance is made of changing political conditions of 
the time, cannot be accounted for.'* And so far as traditional 
geography i.s concerned, epigraphy, which deals mostly with political 
geography is not always the best approach. 

Tosala was not the name of the entire country as outlined 
above ; its ancient appropriate application was confined within the 
limits of the citv of that name,'' the rest of the country being known 
by other names Even Uttara Tosala formed only a part of Oijra- 
tksaya, and. indeed. Odra was the more well-known name of this 

region. . 

In many inscriptions Odra is treated as a Vt^aya. in wme 
records it is Vailed a Dem ^ The inclusion of Uttara Tosala in Odm 


1 JBOBS II 4*1 ^ El XV *.S ’‘ El xxm 100 

* For instance, in Plate C of the Copper-i»lates from Soro (El XXlll i»») 
Varukana-fMoya » said to have been within Sareph-nhara, Which in Pate o ^ 
same rcco-d (Ibid 202) is called a Vxsaya FurOicr, we lia.e noted that S^ph- 
«hara-ti«aya was in Cttara Tosala (Ibid) Evidently. Utlara Tosala waa bigger 
than a V^aya Curiously enough, the same iword (Plate B) includes Uttara Tosal 

within Oqlra-tiMoya Odre-wsaye UtUura-Toiolydm (202) 

6 One wTiter identifies Toaali with the modem Khijjirga m Majurbhanj whose 

border i« being washed by the^ Vlaitwa^A (JAHBS HI 41 ff) 

« (a) Coppet-plate <rom Sora as inentioned above (b) The Talcher Grant 
(JASB XII (N S ) 283, line *4) (c) 'Wie Bengal Asiatic Society’s Grant (JASB 
1®08, V, (NS) pp 347-50, line 20)—inantion is made of OdnB-i«?tfyn and it* village 

Kuruvabhata , , . , n 

7 El. Vm 141, Ime 10 mentkm is made of Odra-daga and it" village 

Piini9amand»pft; El UI 8«, line 83 Odra-dafa and its villatw AiIabhaf.jai>BiTr 

10 
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suggests that in about 508 A.£). (Soro plates) O^i'a embraced the 
region between the river Vaitarani and Subarnarekba. The Chinese 
traveller Hiuen Tsang does not mention Tosala, but refers to Wu-t‘u 
or Uda country which he reached by travelling south-west above 700 
li from Kariiasuvan.ia. On the south-east frontiers of the country, 
on the borders of the ocean, was the capital city Che’li-to4o} It is 
located in the MahanadI delta and is connected with a channel still 
known as Chitratola, 16 miles below Cuttock. Again, a Grant of 
A.D, 899^ show's that the name Odra ( vi^aya) . which was afterwards 
applied to the whole province w'as till then confined only to a small 
region, and originally denoted a district pwssibly near about Mayur- 
bhanja. Evidently, all«Jthese accounts do not agree, but if W'e com¬ 
bine these bits of information, we sec that the application of the term 
Odra comprehended the entire itgion from I he Chilka lake to the 
Subarnarckha river, exactly th(' tract to which the modern name 
Orissa has been applied.' \ Tclegu work refers to Oddhdi and its 
capital Kataka."^ Another evidence aoes to prove that in the 
eleventh century j)ortions of the Ihirlakiincdi Estate in Ganjam was 
known as Odra-dc.s'o.'’ 

Many notices accompanied by indication^, more or h'ss positive, 
do not le.stifv to the extension of the limits of Odra farther south, 
lliuen Tsang journeyed south-w'cst trom Wu-Vn or Ota (Skt. Odra), 
and reache<l Kung-yii-i o i.c. Kungada." Similarly, by travelling 
south-west from Kungada he reached Ka-leng-ka, i.e. Kalinga.' 
The distance recorded by the pilgrim between one stale and another 
in the ea.se of this bidt of eastern states has been found to be 
erroneous", for even by a liberal estimate of the former geographical 
limits of each of these ancient countries, a distance of about 1.200 li 
betw’een Odra and Kungada, and that of 1.400 li from the latter to 
Kalihga is opposed to all known facts. These countries were 

1 Y(’ II J.p Ift.'WW BH. p !;$♦ BB 11. p 90.; 

- KI XXV 159 « 1(1. XIX «19 CVn»s« mentw. llie oountry in wliioh 

the >tpeaker« of Oitva fonn the dominant pfople Mediaeval mscriptions pve 

Mirious form*, of the name aurh ()di\ tsn (IV I\ 364). Oddavwti (KI. V. lORS, 
O^diya (KI IV 270) elc II was IheOrja of PoHugeM? wnlers (DHNI I. p 401). 

El XXV 298. In inscriptions we have reference lo Kalihaka (KI VTT 147) 
and Kafdahal (Ibid l^*!) which refers lo ('uttcK-k. Il wa« also the same as 

Kxitata%'1 identified with the Kotdes m Snik.ii Kalak (DIINI. T. p .341) Another 

inacription of ^laka-Samvat 1.377 distinellv refers to tlie city of Kalaka as being 
situated on the bank of the Mahanath (lA XX .392) In our text it is mentioned 
as Kn^takasthala (No 2.3 of SE Division) which is a variant of Ka^asthala. 

« JAHBS. X. 167. « YC. n p 196. f Ibid. 198. 
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ijssentially contiguous^ and in some case were even found to be con- 
t^minous on epigraphic authority. 

Thus the betmng that Koftgoda was to the south-west of Odra 
as noticed by Hiuen Tsang is tolerabiy consistent, but Odra with its 
capital at Cuttock undoubtedly shared the country with Kohgadu. 
This country belweeu the rivers Mah&nadl and i^ikuly^ was 
variously known in ancient times Mediaeval inscriptions already 
referred to prove that it was a part of Dak^iina Tosala, and 
particularly equivalent to the Kongoda country; it was also known as 
Odra The Bhuvanesvar stone inscription (ISth century) refers to 
Ekamra (mod. Bhuvanesvar) in UtkalR-o/«ay« in Asoka’s time 
it also formed a part of Kalinga. It is idle to speculate on the 
political reasons of such a variety of names, for none of these peoples 
excepting the Kaliiigas played any part in political history. But one 
point seems to be clear, it is this : the appropriate application of the 
name Kalinga ordinarily did not comprehended any region to the 
north of the river Rsikulya or Oanjam for the RsikulyS-Mahanadi 
valley was in a geographical jiosition the same to which other names 
were assigned as verified by epigraphic notices The statement of 
the Mahdhhmatn that th<' Kalinga country extends from the 
VaitaranT is not support'd by any inscription. 

Of the other names of that region Utkala has been left out by 
TTiiicii Tsaiig but Utkala-i i.^aya was certainly conterminous with 
the region round Bhuvanesvar in the twelfth eenlury ns the local 
inscription proves.- \ verse in a Odiya manuscript rt'fers to Khanda- 
giri in Otkala® Utkala. thcicfore. embraced a portion of the Kongoda 
country, but it is ^cparalch mentioned in the Marania-Mur.i charter 
of TVr.nhasivaenpta where Odrn is left out • Kalwfia-Konnadoikalalta 
Kosala*. Now, if Kongoda was identVal with the MabnnndT 
Rsikulya valley, the collocation of names suggests that Kalinga w^as 
to the ‘"OUth of Rsikulva and Utknin lay to the north of the Mahfi- 
nad! river Utkala is grouped Avith Mokala in the Afahdbhdrafa'' 
The Ttnvwyana also has a reference to this connection : MekaMnu- 
tkalnmHcaiva.^ It is quite posdble that the Utkalas were living close 
to the Mckala^ ie the peotih iuhab’nng the Maikala Ranee vhieh 

^ PT Xiri PlkaliwWa IS icfeiKcl lo in niiofclu’t mstriyrlmn 

(El XI «()-86) 2 Ibid 

HAIB, p 47. fii 5 ^ JBORS TI 45 fl 

c Mbh (B) Ml 3 SI. VI g S» ff 

® IV 41 9 In a book of the Pali canon, Okkala or I kka^ ic the 1 Ikaliis 

are lueniiotied along with the Mckalaa (TAI, p 334) 

7 Mekala is grouped with Ko^a as a country iii the Ptateti of PrithiviscUH 11 
(El IX. 260) 
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is the eastern outer wall of the Satpuras, bounding Chhattisgarh on 
the west and north.' In early times Utkala may have been the 
name of some region close to Maikala in Kosala-deSa. Pargiter thinks 
that the two names possess something in common, and that, Utkala 
comprised the southern portion of Chota Nagpur and the northern 
tributary states of Orissa.^ The transfer or extension of the name to 
the country along the sea-board came perhaps later. The name 
Utkala implies that it was to the north of Kalinga: the location 
of Utkala-twi^aya in what has been found to be the Kohgoda country 
agrees well with the references we have of Kalinga and Utkala. 
K&lidasa take.s no account of Odra, as does Hiiien Tsang of Utkala, 
which, according to the former stretched from the river KapisS^ 
(Midnapore)® as far south as Kalinga.'* Perhaps Odra was another 
name of Utkala from which the modern appellation of Orissa was 
derived.® Sri Purusottamadeva. king of Kalinga, and the author of 
the lexicon Trikandaiesa,® writes "Aud/m UtkaJermmdno”. In later 
times the names Utkala and Kongoda seem to have been dropped 
in popular use, and the name Odra generally employed.' 

All these raise a strong presumption that Kalihga lay to the 
south of Rsikulyla. In the RaghvvawAa the Kalinga king is 
described as the overlord of both the Mahendra Hill* and the sea® ; 
and similar references to the close connection of the country with the 
Mahendra mountain, vrhich are also recorded in inscriptions,'® suggest, 
that the territories round about the Mahendragiri" in the Ganiam 
district were in the heart of the Kalinga country. The Hathiguraphia 
inscription of Kharavela'® refers to Kalinganagara'® as being the 

^ Ajnarakcin^, about 12 milfs from PeiiHra in Bila4-.pur, acrohs tlie Rewiili 
border, is the source of the Narmada and 6on and form? Use easleru pt'ak of the 
Maikala range. So the river Narmada has been described by anctenl wTiters as 
Mekalasuta. Son ia described as rising from Mount Mekala in the lidtmyanfa. 

2 MP, p, 827. For the etymology of ‘Kala’ in Ut-Kala and Mc-ksla and 
its connection with Kurala of the Allahabad inscription of Sanmdragupta, see G 
Itamadas in IHiQ. 1. 685. Li the time of Sasahka, Utkala-desa was attached to the 
Daip^a-Mujrf}. 

8 Pargiter identidea it with the Cossye in Midnapore (MP, p. 8271 

* Baghu, iv. 88. ‘ ** Levi, op. cit. p. 84. ® TKS, p. 81 

7 In a South-Jndian inscription of A.D. 1380 XXI. 2S6) Orissa is 

referred to as Vo^diyaiiya. Another Grant of! Saka Samvat 1523 refers to OrLsaa 
by the name of O^iya (El. JV. 270). For Utkalas and Udras see B. C. Law in 
Journal of Indian History, XIX, Dec., 1940. Dr. R. C. Mazumdar writes that 
Utkala and Udra were used as syuonymous terms for modem Orissa (JASB. XI, 
1945, No. I, p. 7). ® vi. 58-4. * See also v. 56. 

» El. XIX. 185; DHNI, I. p. 449 & 452. « Cf. KSSR, 1. p, 150. 

12 El. XX. 79^0. 1* L. 8. 
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capital. Most of the eariy Gangas of EaliAga^ like Hastivarman,^ 
ladravaman,^ Devendravarman* who describe themselves as Lord 
of Kalinga (mkah-K(dmgddhiTdjyafy) issued their Grants from the 
victorious camp (Vijayavata^) at KaliAganagara.® The later 
Ganga kings of Kalinga also in most cases issued their Grantis from 
this city.® The city is variously identified with Mukbalingam some 
20 miles fmm Parlakimedi in the Ganjam district,’ or with Calinga- 
patHm® a sea coa.'-t tow'ii in the Bay of Bengal about 20 miles from 
Chicacole at the mouth of the Vam^dharti river.® Besides Kalinga 
iiagara, the Plates of the early Ganga kings of Kalinga, like Jaya- 
varmadeva and Indravarman, refer to the victorious residence of 
Svctaka,^” which has been sought to be identified with Chikati in the 
Ganjam district. Again, some epigraphs of a line of kings whose 
names end in Varman, and who call themselves 'KaJlmgadhvpaii’ 
throw much light on the history and geography of Kalinga.” Thus 
a Grant of Visiakhavamian^® was issued from Sripura, vi'hioh is 
regarded as identical with Siripuram in the Palkonda-to/wfe of the 
Vi/agapalam district.*® A Grant of Anantavarman was issued from 
the royal residence of Devapura. variously identified with places i-n 
the Srungavarapiikota-fofwAr and in the Chicacole-tofu/f.” But 
"Kalmgodhipatr Anantvarman also issued another Grant from the 
victorious city of Pi.stapura, w'hich is the same as Pithapuram in the 
Godavari district.*® Grants of other kings like Oandravarman and 

5 lA. xm. *78. ^ El. XXIll. 6.? El. XXV. 105. 

^ El. XXVT. 63 » Ibid. 67. « DHNI. I. p. 457-58. 

^ DHNT. I. p 448 ami 48.5 fn. .8. li w«fe aj.so odieti “NsiRnm' (El. XXITI 65> 

R. Subha Rao says that Mukhalihfaon wa.s llie aiicienti capital city of .KalhiKa Inith 
in times of the early and lalw Gahini kings MAHRS VT .56.4t4; H8-84> , 

« El XX. 70-80. 

® KaJihgapattana is pephapt. a!.so referred to in the Pallansbhoga of the 
Plate.s of Anantavarman (El. XXIV 40, fii. .5). ‘whicii is evidentl\' deriAtsi from 
Pattiina perhaiM an abbreviated form of Kelih^patlana* 

ET. XXTII. 261 ; XXIV. 181 ; El. XXVI, 167. 

Dr, R C. Maaumdar says that they ‘rujed in KaJihga during Ihe interval 
between the invasion of Samudragupta and the ri.se of tlie Gait^ d.i-nasty’, and tliat 
they all flourished beU'een 400 and 500 A.D. (El. XXITI 58 and El. XXIV. .50). 

12 Efl. XXI. 24. 

'-‘1 El. XX3. 24; XXIV. 49, fu. 11. It is also ideiiUfled with Sirpur. 18 
miles from Parlakimedi m tke Ganjam district (EJ. XXllI. 110). 

14 El. XXrV. SO. 

1’^ El. XXITI. 57. Tha Grant in,question records that Anoatavarnian’s grand- 
Cather Gunavaimian ruled over Devaii^tra., which must have been the kingdom of 
the some name conquered by Somudiagupta, and is ideiitidal with a taluk in fire 
Vizagapatam district. Although it is treated separately from Fi^tapurs in the 
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and Ananta-Saktivajnnan were issued from Singhapura^ One Grajnt 
of Umavannan was issued from Vardhamanapura^ and another from 
Sunagara." The Jaiua Updnga called! the Prajndparta refers to 
K'dmchanapura,‘* and the Mahabh&rata to Rajapura*^ as the metro¬ 
polis of Kalhiga ; while JDantapura a famous Kalihga city® has been 
plausibly connected with the fort of Dantavaktra near Chicacole/ 
The KathdS-Siagara refers to Sobhavatl as a Kaliiiga city.® Now, 
from a reference to all these principal cities in the records of kings 
calling themselves ‘Kalmgddhi'pati', and from the epigraphs of the 
early and later Ganga kings as well, it is clear that the Kalinga 
country stretched along the eastern coast, from the Ganjam district 
in the north to the Godavari district in the south asi far as the riven: 
of that name * The country to the north of Ganjam as far as the 
river MahSnadT also occasionally formed part of Kalinga^®, as in the 


emperor's Alliihaliad inti<Tiplioii. iJie p'ale of Annnlin arman iialicales that, lie was 
Tulinf* Over Devaraspa. aial Pistapura was the Cliief city 'if the kinRclom Now, if 
the Ananlavarnian of Sitipuraia plates (ET XXjTV. 49) aiul <if the pre'senl. (Irani 
are identuaJ it will apiiear that he riile<l t)\'er the entire <-(>untry fTOiu the rivei- 
Vnnrndhara to the ri\fr (lodni ari (JAIIRS VTII lfl.'5-Sd) . 

^ El XXIV’ 49. Cr. Siinhnpum of MuhAvtt-s-tu (Si'iiart’s e<lilioii, p 4S2), 
whidh may be mod. Singupiiraan near Chicacolo 

- El. XXTV’* 40 Th\s 1 .^ identified with ViHiania in the Piilk<>nda-frt/M/.' in 
the Vizasapatani* district (ET XXIV* 49, fii 14). 

Ibid. 50. ■t lA XX 37.'i; Supra p. 30. fn fj. 

t* xii. 4. 3. Mbh (11) , vii (iH. 5- Dantafcfira. 

PHAT, p 7:”, fn 7. See also ET. XXV. Fur Ptolemy's ‘PaloiiTH’ 

and Dantapura and other \iews eoiineeU'd with the Iw'ation of the latletr .see H.AIB. 
pp «» ff. « KSSfl, ir. p 3.>1 and 412 El. XXIV .50. 

The name Xalihfra had b«>en 'ery (iften used in the widest .Senfle. Tlie 
Mahabharaid (iii. 114 4) reeomd.si^s the Vaitaraiifi river os tlie north-easteni 
Ixmndary of Kalih^. Pliny’s referenee to the Gangaridae as a Kal'diga people may 
indicate tlie oxtens'on of ancient Kalihci.j a^. far aa the Ganges Hi.s CViingae perhaps 
means KnliiVga piopei- and Maeco-Caliiigae may 'have a referen<*e to the Meka.la 
Itoriioii of Kalii'ipn. The Purajias alsti wfer to t.he eonnectioi} of the Kalihga country' 
with the Mt. Amarakaiit'ukh. Aecoiding to the Ktimta Purmta (ii. 39 9; see also 
Skanda Ptumtui v. 3. 21. 7) the Amairakantaka hills formed the western boundary 
of the rountiy . In the ^^at»ya Purmia (eh, 184, v. 12) it is cJeaarly stated that the 
Narmada drainwl Amarakaptaka siliialeii in the wvsiern half of Kalihga. Tlie 
boundaries of the country readied ewn up to tJie Gougetie delta on tlie north as in 
time of the Eastern Gai'iga King Aniuitavarmaii Coclagar'iga. But the natural 
geographiool limits of a country we not to be confused with the extension of its 
territorial frontiera due to conquests atwood. To regard ICalihga country as eBctlmding 
from the Gangetic valley up to the Gorlavari, or even Kjstna on the south, is to 
ignore all asueient notions of the geography of this portion of India. 
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time of Aioka, when Tosali i.e. Ohauli in the Mah&nadl valley was 
a part of Kalihga,^ 

So, within these limits of the Kalihga country as outlined from 
the provenance of all these records, and the places mentioned therein, 
we vfill have to locate all the ancient districts or Vifiayaa of Kalihga 
country incidentally referred to in the different kinds of Kalihga 
inscriptions of various dates. A list of the different districts hitherto 
known is given below : — 

Ndadaimga-iJ^vaya, Pratisthiuia-w^aya-. Rupavartanl-ui^faya®, 

Vaiiaha-VartanP—”, Kro?tukavarltanI“—’, Kiainarupa®—”, 

Pusyagiri-pancali"—Koiiasodaka- Khalugakhanda®—”, 

pafK'&n^—”, 

T ella valli- vi-saya'*', ,]ayn^i~i‘isaya^ ’. Hem vakamatii inva- 

i>Mraya^‘-', 

Puskarini-J’Wttya'^. Palanikliiinda-r/!.v«y(/’ Atiilmvrwli-ir«ava‘‘'. 

Kantaka-vartani”’—Gora.satta-?)/,saya‘'. Erada-f>i;fayo’*, 

^ For llie iMiundttrioh of Kalln^» ..I diftereitt jMTiocis, »(‘o JAHKS H. 17-!fc‘f; 
19C-2(Kf. 

- El. XXIJI. id The donee was « reMd<*nl «f fhe PraMspiruia-ij/^tavo. 'Plie 
iwine survives in Pitlulpiiram in the (iodavnri dislrici. 

3 This IS (lerhaps the same as Kupyavati-WMioya of lh« Tokkali Plale-s of 
liKlraMirnniii (KJ. XVIJI ;fcM> fJ). . 

It IS inentioiiexl lu u niiiidier ol earl.v and later (iaiifta ri'tvrds. It iierlmps 
roughly t’orrespoiidod Ui ‘the coastal porlinn between t'.hicaeole and Tekkali’ (El. 
XXlll. (W; . The Korin Grunt of AiianiHvaiTan Codagmiga (<■. 1076-1147 .A.I>.) 
iTcords the grant of the village Khonna in Varahii-vartan'i (I)IINI, !. p. 46‘i) . The 
village is the .same as Korni near Kalihgapa(ii.ni. 

It is mentioned in some of the early and Inter Gaiiga iiuseriplions (KI. XXVI. 
66. fii. 4 and .5) and is identified with the fountry In the. riwUi of tllie riv<*r 
Vaniundhara in the Gan jam district. 

* It may la- ju.d another di-stricl of ancient Kalinga (Ihid;. 

7 El. XXVI. 63; JAHRS. X. 164-6.-,. 

El. XXI. ii4; IHQ. XX. 233. It has l,ecn shown that it was a |mrt of 
the Kalinga country. It compin.s»H-l the region roimd the modem village Koroshand(>< 
a village six miles to the south of Pariakimedi in tlie Gan.jnm district. 

» El. XX.III. 206. *68. 

El. XXIII. 57-69. It may cmmcelcd with the river Tel in the Xuinindari 
of Jaypore (Ibkl 59). I>r. R. (i. .Vliuoimdar identifies it with Tella-gamudy, 14 
miles to the SW. of Srungnvanipukota 

la. xxin. 264. 1-* m. xxiv. isi. 13 ei. xxm. 75. 

1“ El. XXVI. 167. lA. XVIlf. l67-« and 170-74. 

i*> Ibid. p. 171. fn. 9. 

17 It eonsi.sted of 35 villages and seems to have lieeii neair (he VarhsadlwiiM 
(DHNI, I. 467; EI. XI. 149). 

1* It consisted of 1* v-illages of which one seem.s to have been at « distam-e 
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Vep^xS^vifa^d^, Koiu-vartam-tJi4w»y®.“ Saoiv^-vt^oj/o^, 

SamDiaga'‘Vt^a^a,‘‘ Gale]a-t;t^a^a°, Jalaiuvora-i'ifta^a*'. 

41. VRKAS 

In the Bijayagarh (near Byana^ in Bharatpur Stale) stone- 
pillar inscription of Vis^uvardhana (year 428=372 A.D,) mention 
i,s made of the Varika tribe^ to which the king belonged. The 
iuscriptiooial name Varika is the correct form of the name Vrka. 
This indicates that the Vrkas settled in the Bharatpur State. Further 
details about them are lacking. In the Vcuja^anti of Yadavaprakasa 
Vrka is mentioned as a country of Madhya-desa.*' 


«»li )t5 niiles from Bcdam (DHNI. I. p .'tiul -190> in tlie Paikon<l!.i-/«/n/i 
which aa haa been Hhown was known n't Vanlhcmanapiira. 

1 'Fhe reference lo Vadam in this coniicvtion I. p 4.i7 fn. .^how# 

that il WM m Palkond in llw Vizag. ciislric-t. 

" This IS regarded as tin* sutn«> o'. VorAim-eirtari’i {Ibd. 4.>S. fn li, 

« lA. XVIII. 

DHNI. I, p. 466. Reference is also inacle. lo a Vh.taka cn!li-«l Titlnnigi 
fTrillingi) which was within it ^ lA. XIV. 11, line 14 

« JAHR8. HI. 184. It is identified with Jalmnru near Urimn in the 
Gamjam district For MFLAKAS (No. 10) see .su[>rii ji .»() 

1 The ancient name of Byana seesns to have been Srifiatlui iIA XIV' 9) 

» CII. III. 25S. » VJN, p 38. V. 40 



CHAPTER IV 

Thb Northern Division 
( See chart No. II) 

In this division is tabulated by far the greatest number of ethnic 
and country names—in all more than one hundred, half of which is 
recorded by the text of the Va. group. The text of this group is very 
exhaustive. ; all the lists, generally speaking, conform to the same 
order and form, and are, surprisingly enough, free from the errors of 
'omission and commission. The other peculiarity of the 
prodigious lists of this text is that a large number of essentially 
dissimilar names go under nearly the same number in much the 
same position in the different lists. This will be clear from the 
list of the Brahma and Vamana Pwra^ios. The text of the Brfud- 
sarinhita group also record a good number, its three lists are in 
substantial agreement and form one single text. The account of 
PargSara, in its usual way, supplies a Jong list of names which are 
not supported either by the Mark (k). or by the Brhat-aa'itihita lists, 
although some of the names are found in the text of the Va. group. 
The accounts of the Oaruda and Kurma are incomplete and serve 
no useful purpose. The list of the Kavyamlmanisa is a fairly 
complete one, but it does not belong to any particular group. With 
the exception of some very few entries which do not find any 
support, the other names of its text are not new to us. The number 
of ethnic and country names recorded in the various lists are shown 
below : 

Braam. ParflfiarH. MSrk (k). | Vft. Mat. Mark. Hr. Vain. Garuda. Kur. Ksvy. 

00 64 4? I 49 .10 47 46 64 6 10 20 . 

The table shows that practically the same number is recorded 
by each of the two texts; but they exhibit two different sets, although 
features of agreement between the two texts are more common here 
then elsewhere, for as many as six names'* are common to both the 
texts. The list of the Bj’hat’mrhhita begins with Mt. Kailasa and 
ends with the Ksemadhur^s, and except some variant readings the 
whole list of the BrhM’Samhita stands corroborated. It would appear 
that the variantly read names of Mark (kj.’s list [ see chart No, II ) 
plainly refer to those of the Brsam. list which are shown against 
them. However, the whole list of the Bfhat-sa'ihhita with the 
exception of No. 33, the inclusion of which is not supported by either 

11 
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of tho accounts may be sMituitted into this division. Those names 
of the Mirk (k). and Paraiara which are not supported by any of 
the lists of the BrhcU-aarhhita text are to be excluded from this 
division, excepting those appearing in the text of the Vi. group. 
The Venukas of Mirk (k). (No. 31) are supported in their inclusion 
in this division only by the Vamana, but as Vatnana^s account is open 
to great doubt the name is not shown here. 

The different lists of the Va. group form altogether a different 
text. This text begins with the Balhikas and ends with the Darvas, 
and follows nearly the same order with very few displacements and 
gaps. The list of the Vayu was the source of the other accounts of 
its group ; the other lists have tried to follow the Vg. in their own 
way, with the result that the entire list of the Va- stands supported 
and as such admits of inclusion in this division. The Mataya list is 
seriously defective, because there are some unaccountable gaps in the 
latter portion of its accounts, but its first 23 names are an exact 
replica of that of the Vayu The list of the M arkandeya presents 
some peculiar features. The whole list is modelled exactly on that 
of the Vayu in the same order and setting, except that it omits names 
going under Nos. 16 and 20 of the Va- list. But the list of the Mark, 
can be conveniently noticed in two parts. It is clear that the Mark, 
has subscribed to the whole list of the Va.. by following a wrong 
plan. The division of its list into two parts may be due to textual 
corruptions, the first 22 names of MarkandeyaB list in this division 
(see chart No. II & chart in p. 2), which are widely supported in 
their inclusion here, have been designated by it as being peoples of 
the North-Western Division (see chart No. III). It has been shown 
that no Puranic text belonging to the Va. group contemplates 
such a division, and so this designation of the geographical details of 
the Northern Division, as North-Western, may rightly be regarded as 
erroneous ; more so because, the first 22 names of the Markawleya 
(ch. 67, 36 ff.) are perfectly in agreement with the first twenty-two 
names of the Va. and so, of the other lists of its group going under 
the Northern Division. *The second set of Mark.’s list (eh. 67, 38 ff.) 
from the Kambojas (No. 23) to the Urnas, which is found in the 
same setting and order as in other lists of its group, is labelled by 
it as ‘people of outside race’. It is, however, immatertial to consider 
by what label these names are designated by the Mark., for these ore 
exactly the names which the Va. and the other Puranas enumerate 
in the latter part of their lists going under the Northern Division, 
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and oozuequently MUrkai^eya^s 'people of outt^de r&oe* belong to 
tl^ie division. We thus see that the Marhi%ide,ya has preserved intact 
the list of the Northern Division though under different forms. 

The important feature o{ Brahma's list is that it repeats in full that 
of the Mark, with the exception of only one name. But its reading is 
very defective, almost every name being misspelt, thus differing widely 
from the readings of the Va. and Mark. But the order of narration 
is correct; there are some names whose position and reading in the 
Br. list show very striking resemblance with the corresponding names 
of the list of the Mark. (e.g. names going under Nos. 5,14, !6. 18 
and 35). On the whole, the list of the Br. is a good supplement 
to that of the Mark., and in some points forms an independent 
account. The list of the Vamana is the longest. Sometimes it leaves 
out known details and sometimes it mentions the same name twice, 
yet the Vamana, of all the Puranas, supports the Va. list best. The 
whole list is, therefore, necessarily included with the exception of those 
entries which remain uncorroborated. The list of the Kavyamima'nisa 
has been examined in the same way. 

The following ethnic names and countries, therefore, belonged to 
the Northern Division according to the text of the Brhai-saUfiMta 
group ;— 

(1) Kailasft-Giri, (2) Himavat-Giri, (3) Vasumat-Girl, 
(4) Dhanusmat-GIri, (5) Kraunoa, (6) Meru, (7) Uttara.Kuraba, 
(8) Ksudraminas, (9) Kaikeyas, (10) Vasatis, (11) Yamunas,* 
(12) Bhogaprastha, (13) Arjunayanas, (14) Agnidhras. (16) Adarsa, 
(10) Antardvipa,* (17) Trigartas, (18) Turaganana, (19) Svamukhas, 
(20) Keiadharas,® (21) Cipi^nasikas, (22) Daserakas,* 

( 23) Vatadhanas, (24) ^aradhanas, (26) Taksasila, (26) Puskala- 
vati, (27) Kailavatas, (28) Kanthadhanas,^ (29) Ambaras, 

1 Alberuni says that they wars a kind of Creeks (Al, I. 802), bat this 
oannot he aooepted. 

* Alheruoi reade Antardelpa (op. oit.). 

3 Pargiter takss this word aa (MP, p. 376) an adjeotive qualifying the 
people going under No. 21., hat this is Inoorreot. 

♦ Alberani*a Dssera and Kavitadhana (op, olt.) are plainly mistaken 
readings. 

s The Oesadbanas of the ParSfiara list and the Adhamae of Mark (k). 
(No. 25 ) seem to refer to the fundamentals of the name Eanthadhaoa and they 
have been shown aooordingly in the chart. Dr. Eirfel, however, takes the word 
*Adhama* of the Mark (k). list to be a part of thename Pn^kala and makes ft 
Putkalidhsma whieta ha pots nndar No. 28 in the M«rk (k). list (DKDI, p. 89). 
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(30) Mftdraka«, (31) MSlavas, (32) Pauravas,^ ' (33) Dan4a* 
piAgalakas, (34) ManabaUs, (35) Hupas, (36) Kohalas. 
(37) Satakas. (38) Manc^avyas, (39) Bhatapura, (40) Gandharas, 
(41) YafiovatT, (42) Hematalaa, (4<) Rajauyas, (44) Kbacaras. 
(45) Gavyas, (46) Yatidheya^, (47) DasameyaB, (48) iSyamakae, 
(49) Kfetnadburtaa. 

The following list may be exhibited in the Northern Division 
according to the text of the Va. group :-~ 

(60) Balhlkas, (61) Abhlras, (62) Kalatoyakae, (63) Aparan 
tas.* (64) Sudras, (65) Pahlavas, (66) Carmakhandikas, 
(67) Yavaiias, (68) Sindhu, (69) Sauvlra, (60) ^atadruhas,® 
(61) Kulindas> (62) Paradas, (63) Hgra-Hunakas,® (64) Rama- 


' Pauravaa are not mentioned by the Mark (k). (see ebart) but Or. Eirfei 
puts the Venukas of the Mark (k) iist <Nn 31) against the Psoravas. 
Similarly although Keooharas »f the Bream, list (No. 33) are not mentioned by 
the Mark (k). (see ohart), Dr. Eirfei puts Vadsntika of Miirk (k), (No. 32/ against 
Kaoohftra. There are many other such readings (DKDl, pp. 88-89). 

s Bfost of the aooounte of the Vs. group read Aparantas. Vayu '0 reading 
Aparitas (IVo. 6) ie obviously a corruption of the name. The next name i^iidras 
is very oleerly mentioned in all the Hste—-it is not Kandra as is suggested (IHQ. 
XXI. 302, fn. 18). 

3 It is evident that Vayu'a reading namely (^akas (No. 14) is inoorreot for 
the majority of the lists support the reading taken. The Matrya Purana also 
refers to the fundamentals of the nemo ^atadruhas. If vi e connect its name 
^akas, going under No. 14, with Dnihyas, going under No. 1,*), making it 
Sakadruhyas and so f^atadruhas. Fayu’s reading of Hunas under No. 15 is not 
supported ly any other list of its group and so if it is meant to be Druhyas 
like the reading of the Motsya, it comes to Sakadruhyas (oonneeting No. i4 
with No 15 of its list), a nearer approach to ^atadruhas. The vq^riants of the 
name given by Dr, Eirfei are many (DEDI, p. 72). Dr. B. C. Law thinks that 
the different parts of the name refer to different peoples and so oonneola the 
name with the f^skae and also with the Druhyas of Vedio antiquity (TAI, 
p. 399). Or. D. 0. Siroar reads Satadruja (IHQ. XXI. 302, fn. 23), 

t The name. Palindaa, could have been considered but as the people are 
elsewhere mentioned, the alternative reading Kulindas, a welLknown people of 
the north is shown in the list. Kalihgaa (No. 16) of Mark, and Brahma which 
Is shown against the Eulindas (No. 16) of the Vd., fs manifestly a oorruption 
of the Eulindas, the earlier part of the name Kali, seems to contain a feeble 
link of its oonneotion with Kullnda, The reading Kontnda is not supported by 
adequate evidence (Sircar, op. cit.). 

9. The variants of the name are many, such as HSraporikas, HSrabunakae, 
HarabbS^ikae and even Hftramu^ikas. The HftrabbSsikaa perhaps refer to the 
Hsranniilkae. The HSraporikas are mentioned only in one text, whereas 
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^lia8»i (65) Raddhakataka.* (66» Daaamalikas, (67) Settlement 
of K^ktriyaa, Vafdyas and ^Mraa or UpaniveSa, (68) Kambojaa, 
(69) Daradas, (70) Varbaras, (71) A6galaukikas, (72) Cinaa, 
(73) Tukharas, (74) Bahyatodaras,^ (75) Atreyas, (76) Bharad- 
vajas. (77) Prastalas, (78) Lamp^aa, (79) Stanapas, 
(80) Pi(^ika8,* (81) Jagu^as, (82) Apaga8,<^ (83) Alimadraa, 
(84) Kairata, (86) Tamasaa or Tomaraa,® (86) Hamsa-marijaB, 
(87) J^Smlraa, (88) Tanganas, (89) CuUkasor dalikas, (90) Knhakas/ 
(91) Urnas. 


HsrahSnaka ia mentioned by* the Brahmaiida and the Kavf/amlmc^$a. So 
the variant* resolve into two names. Haramiisikas or Hftrahnnakaa. Both 
Musika and Hu^aka refer to two tribal names, whose branehes may have bsen 
indioated by the w ord Hsra. As Hunas are mentioned as a people of <he North, 
the reading Hara-Huna is taken. 

1 The reading taken is best supported by literary references to the 
name. Bat a South*Tndlan insoription refers to a king of the Ik^vftka race 
who is oalled Msdhariputa (lA. XI. 258, line 1), i e. the son of the quean of the 
Mfidbara (Sans. Msthara) family. It is held that the Matharas were a 
Rrshmanioal race mentioned in the Gfcuiaa to Pacini and elsewhere (Ibid. 2.58. 
fn. 2). For the Matharas of Ealihga, see NHIP,.VI. 79. 

'-f The MatBya Purina reads Kantakflra, but Vnyu't reading need not he 
disregarded (I HQ. XXI. 303. fn. 24). 

A The name is' hopelessly mirapelt. The oomponent parts of the name 
as given by the difiTerent texts have the largest measure of agreement in the 
name taken. For the variants noticed by Dr Kirfel, see DKDI, p. 78, and 
Dr. Sirear in IHQ. XXI. 303, fn. 32. 

4 The name Stanspas and Pidikas are taken on the euihority-of the Va., 
DO two readings are alike. See also DKDI, p. 73. 

5 D O. Stroar reads Avagenas and Culikas (IHQ. XXI. 304, fn 35 and 
36) which is extremely doubtful. He thinks that Aupadha and Alasa the other 
variants of the name refer to Aurasa (op. oit.), but Vayu't reading eeems bast. 

6 Evidence la equally balanced in favour of taking the Tomaras, the 
name of a celebrated Rajput tribe who were settled in the region ronnd modern 
Delhi in the 9tb century A. D. The PehoS Pralastl of the reign of 
Mahendrapala refers to Tomara.vo6t^a (El. I. 245, vs. 6). But tbe Rftjput 
Tomaraa are not meant here, for referenoe to the Rajput royal olana like the 
Pratifaftraa and tbe Cahamflnas are not to be found in any of the texts reviewed. 
Tbe famous royal races which played a oonsiderable historioal part seem 
particularly to have been exoluded in the traditional aceounts under review. 

t The reading Knlutaa and Bihikas (Biroar, op. oit. 365. fb.42) in place of 
OSlikoe and Ruhakes appears to be highly improbable aa Vamana’t version, 
unlew oorroborntsd« is open to donbt. 
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^hnk Settlemenis in Ancient India 

1. KklhkBA/Otmi 

It is disttQgttished from the Himalayao range, ^ and is desoribed 
as standing at the back of Himarata ; Hhnavatah prqpie^. Kailua 
mountain is situated about 25 miles to the north of MSnas-sanweim 
beyond Qangri and to the east of the Niti Pass.* Prom the KatM-8- 
Sagara we learn that it towered many thousand yojanas in the air 
and contained an inexhaustible mine of jewels.* 

2. flIMAVATGIRI 

* 

In the Matsya Purana, Himavan and Hemakuta are described as 
full of snow, extending down to the ocean on both sides east and 
west : 

Avagahya hyubhayatah Samuilau PTiropakcimau 
Himaprayasca Himavan HemakTitakca Hemavan.^ 

The Katha-S-Sagara refers to some Himalayan cities such as 
Pusbkaravati 'Puskalavati), Vajrakuta, Sundarapura, Madanapura, 
Virapura, KaRoanfibha, and VaiduryaSrhga/* which if identified may 
testify to the magnitude of the Himalayan range. Hemakuta was also 
called Haabhakuta' and Remagiri,* ; according to Pargiter it. 
represented a portion of the Himalayan hills on the western part of 
Nepal.® This Is supported by the evidence of the Katha-S-Sagara, 
which places Hemakiita somewhere to the south of the Hke 
Mrmasa.' ® 

Poetic fancy was, however, responsible for many legends 
concerning the Himalayas. Thus Himalaya is called Menakapranen 
i.e. the lord of Menaka' ^ and their son is called Mainftk. The 
Ramayana^^ refers to the Mainaka-parvafa, which is to be reached 

I Mark. Putatia, 54-24. '■i Mattya JPurana. 121 2. 

» J.48B. 1838. p 314. * K88R. I, p. 2 ft II, p. 469 

Mat., 1114 11. In th« Sibando PuraiKia (i.2.37. 4l and alao veraea 64.55. 
Niaadha, Bi*makota and BimaTAn are styled as *Maryyadaparvaiah' lying to 
the south ol Meru. Cf. Hbb,, vi. 6.3. 

KS8R, I, p. 253, 338. 405. 494. 497, 502 ; II, p 22 104. 

T Mbh (B). ill 92.2. « MP, pp. 369 70. 

'* Ibid. 360. Hemakata was also the name of a fail] at Vijayanagara (El, 
XVIIT. 164, VB. 29-35 ; see als') ibid. XIII. 11). This may have been the same 
ae Hemagiri mentioned in the list of tha South-Western Dtviafoa (No 22). 

lo KSSR. 1. p. 438. HemekSta is also identified with the bills of 
Kashmir (IHQ. Xlll. 634-40). 

II AbhidhSna, p. 411. 


IS It. 43. 39. 
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after crossing the Kratifioa»;Mifoato ; the latter aooording to the 
MshSbharata was the son of the Himftlays. ^ Evidently, these were 
the contiguous parts of the Himalayan chain, The Taiitmya 
Arof^yaka mentions Mainuga and Kraofioa^ ; various other refwenoes 
to the two in Epic literature indicate that MainSk r^resented the 
group of bills in the north of the Almora district,^ and the latter, a 
group (A hills between the lake Manasa and the Mount Mainak.^ 
Mujavat or Mufijavat was another portion of the Himalayas or 
one of its peaks. In our list of the NE. Division, which is a 
mistake for the North, the name occurs as Mount Mnfija (No. 34) 
The Mahahharata places the hill at the back of the Himalayan 
Mountain system; Oirerhimavatah pf0}e Mwflja vannarii parvatali J 
Tn Zimmer's view, Mujavant was one of the lower hills on the 
south-west of Kashmir. 

But Meru, the 'Olympus of the Hindus' is the most celebrated of 
all mountains Alberuni tells us that Meru is in Himavat.^’ 
According to the Epic and Puranio tradition it was the same as 
Sumeru-paroata ,' which according to the Matsya Purana was bounded 
on the north by Uttara Kuru, on the south by Bharatavarsa, 
on the west by Ketumala and on the east by Bhadra^vavarsa * 
It is usually identified with the Himalayan range in Garhwal ; 
Kedarna,th in Qarhwal is still traditionally known as such.'’ 
In popular tradition Meru must have denoted something very high, 

• Mbh (B) ; Hi,; 187.82 < i.31.8 MP, pp. m-bS. 

4 In the RamayaM (iv, 43. mention is made of KalljlsH-pa^vsla 

where there ia a great Uhe V’iala nalini yatra (v. 22) Thia ia the lake 
Mfinaaa which la aituated to the immediate aouth of fCailftva mountain. After 
dnlahing their aearch for SitA there, the emiaaariea were inatruoted to go to the 
Kraufioa mountain Iv. 26) where there waa a hill called %IAnaea : ^aHanra 
Mana$ani (v. 38). This ahowa that Krauiloa waa to the aouth of MAnaaa- 
torovara. In the Meghaduta.’too, KrauKoa ia placed south of that lake and it ia 
further stated that there fe a para through it leading to the lake li .^7•6i)), 
Thia ia taken to be the Niii Peaaand in that case Kraufioa la to ba located tn 
the north of Gwrhwal. Leaving Kraufioa, they will reach MainSka : Krau^eas/ii 
girimtUi kramya MaMakomma parmial} (v« 29) But in the Padma Put^a 
l^earpo, ob. 2.63) MainSka ia placed to the nortir of Kailfiaa : Atlyuttarena 
KaUSurii Mainalmik parvata/ik prati. S ziv. 8. 1. 

s AI, I. 246 But It ia uaually treated aa a fabuloua mountain in the 
oentre of the earth Cf. JJavrkuyamadhyetuimrtih Kanaka parvatah (MSrk , 64 
t Dowaon, Claaaioal Piotionary, p 208 ; DO, p 130. * Ch lt3. 

0 OD, p. 197. The Taiiinya Aranyaka (i. 7 1.3) refara to HahS-meru 
aa the name of a mountain. A paaaage of the MaHabharata (xvii 1.2) 
aaaoeiatea li'^rn with Balokir^eva to be north of the Himavat which nay 
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possibly tbe highest of the Himalayan spurs, for Indian kings are 
very often styled as the Meru of Kings. ^ 

Tbe Himalayan chain had other names which are apparently 
derivatives and qualify Himavat. The word 'Hem&dri' or ‘the 
golden mountains* was so called either because they were supposed to 
contain gold mines, or because of the scene they presented when 
their snowy peaks reflected the golden efifulgence^ of sunset w 
sunrise. The latter feature of the Himavat reflecting the golden 
effulgence of the sunset, and looking like a jewel might refer to the 
word Manimst which occurs as the name of a mountain in our list. 
A passage of the Mahabharala gives the name to a spur of the 
Himalayas : Punyam Himavatah pudaih Manimanta'hca parvatam. * 
Mai^iman or Ma];iimanta is also mentioned in the book of Kau^ilya. * 
Similarly, the mass of clouds embracing the snow-peaked Himavat 
obviously refers to the word Meghavat Mountain of the Western 
Divison (No. 2). And because Himavat was .supposed to contain 
rich mines it was called Vasumat, for the earth is styled Vasumati% 
‘full of wealth*, in the Suibkhayana Aranyaka,^ and Ratnagarbha in 
other works. ^ A passage of the Mahabharala, which refers to the 
hidden wealth of the Himalayas runs thus : 

Bikhyato /limftvan punyah Bankarasvasuro girih 
Akarah mrvaratnanam SiddJiacarana mvitah.'’ 

Further, as the great Himavat stretches along the north like a 
drawn bow, it was very appropriately called also as Dhanasmat : 

Himavanuttarena«ya Karmukofiya yatha gunah.^ 

7. UTTARAKURABA 

As a terrestrial object it was a trans-Himalayan tract lying to the 
north, lu the Ramayana we get an elaborate description of the 
people of Uttara Kurava, which is represented as a land of perennial 
happiness. 

have been tbe name for the deeert of Qobt iH. C. Roy Cbaudhuri, ‘The 
mountain eyetem of the Purduaei’. JDL. XIX. 18. fiu. 1). Meroka of the N£. 
Diviaion (No. 1) of our text which ia a miatake for tbe ‘North* potaibiy refera to 
tbiedesert. ' I I'.t X7.346. verse l». 

3 Of. Tatra Somalfirirnamo Hemamayomahan (Rftm.. iv. 43.54). 

» vd. 78.24. 4 AS, p. 78. * xlU. 1. 

• Cf Abhidhuna, p 874, v. 3 t xiif. 26.63. of The 

Bimalayan city Vajraknta full of dia'uonda (KdSR, I. p. 403). 

t Mark.. .37.59; Br., 27 6S.(> ; Skanda, vii. 1.11.13; i.2.87.6e. Fir 
VA8tJM.\T.pm (No. 3), DHANUSMAT-gtri (No. 4). KKAUNOA (No. 5> and 
MBRU (No. 6) a«e above. v RAtn ; tv. 43,88 ff. 
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8. KSUDRAMINAS 

They may be oonneoted with the Minas, who were among the 
earliest inhabitants of Rajpntana, and a tradition runs that they 
were 'formerly the rulers of much of the country now called Jaipur**. 
It is said that Jaipur was really made up of petty Mina states now 
under the chieftaincy of the Kaohwa,ha Rajputs®, who had dis¬ 
possessed the Minas perhaps in about the beginning of the twelfth 
century*. It is not i^ossible to fix the date of this tradition, but it 
may be assumed that before the Rajputs were organised into a great 
political power in Rajputana, the country was divided among a 
number of small clans of which the Ksudraminas who lived In 
Jaipur were perhaps one. 

9. KAIKEYAS 

They obtained their name from an eponymous ancestor Kaikeya, 
the son of Sivi Audlnara, who founded through his four sons the 
Kingdoms of the Vrsadharbhas, Madras, Kekayas and Suvlras*. 
Early Jaina tradition refers to Kekaya and the city Seavig,®. In 
the Barhdspatya Arthamstra, a work not anterior to the sixth 
century A.D., Kekaya is mentioned as one of the eighteen Vimyas^. 
In the Ramayarui, Rajagrha is represented as the capital of the 
Kek^y&s : Kekayesu parantapa^i pure raja^rhe'. The city was also 
known as Girivraja {Girivrajampuravaram), where messengers bound 
for Kekaya arrived*. Cunningham identifies this place with Girjak 
or Jalalpur on the river Jhelum In the Jhelam district*. The 
Kekaya country on the line of the Jhelum, thus lay to the east of 
the Gandhftras and west of the Madras, and comprised the modem 
districts of Jhelam, Gujarat and Shahpur.'* 

» la. XXI. 114. 2 OloMary. Ill, p. 102. 

* IG. XXI. 114. In the we read of an encounter that took 

place between the deeoendanit of the brother of Jaiohand king of Sanauj and 
the Mina tribe in Marwar. The atory la given of how the MTnaa were 
dlapoaaeaaed of their holding in Rajputana (AlA, II, pp. 270-71). 

4 AIHT, p. 264. * 5 Supra p. 80, fn. 2. 

c The eighteen Vwayaa are the following NepSi, Lata, Kiil, Pafiofila, 
Kekaya. Srfljaya. Mataya, Magadha, Mslava, Sakanta, Koaala, AvaUtl, Saibya, 
Vaidarbha, Videha, Kaurava, KSmboja, Dafiarna (ed. by P. W. Thomaa Punjab 
Sanakrit Seriea. No. 1, 1021, pp. 20-21, 8utra» 87-98). The Kekaya country 
according to Panini waa tkjanapada (vii. 3.2). 

7 II. 67. 7. ■ 11. 68. 19-22. o AR. 11. 14. 

1 o The indioationa given In the Raimy»}a regarding the looation of the 
people are sonaewhat vague and the aoeonnta are rather Involved and oonfuaed, 

12 
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The geographical position of the Jhelum district on the great 
north-western highway, by which so many foreign invasions took 
place in the past, beginning from the time of Alexander, had 
necessarily turned its people into hereditary warriors. The Kekayas 
were the principal combatants in the Kuruksetra war, and the 
great Epic records that they were noted bowmen^. The Kekayas 
or a branch of them, also settled in Southern India, particularly in 
Mysore®, and possibly also in the north-east of Bengal^. 

10. vasAtis 

Such combinations as Hivayoiha VasaUiyah very frequently occur 
in the MaJmhliarata^. They were the Ossadioi of the Greeks, 
another independent tribe, who sent envoys to Alexander offering 
the submission of their nation'*. At the confluence of the Akesines 
and the Indue Alexander received the envoys of the Ossadioi^' ; the 
indication is positive enough thni (lie V^asfitis occupied the territory 
on the line of the lower Akesmes (Chinab) : perhaps in the ujiland 
which runs like a wedge between the river Indus and the Chinab. 
The Matsya Purana says that the river Indus flowed through the 
Vasati janapada"’. In the Harmn'nha wo read that the Vasatis 
were a vigorous and powerful peoiile**. 


Thus it is Hald thfifc the inofaeiiRor-'’ /ij. 6^ oros^od tha Ganges nfc Huetina- 

pura and after passinfi through ths Pr.fio.Tla couotry proooedsd weetward 
through Kuru-JjXngala, Tbia brin)?B !;0 to iho tiac' which iiea to the west of 
the Jumna. Proceeding westward <)i«y oro'-eed the river IltuimntT, trekked 
on through Bfilhika (Vi^ I'-IS), *ind theo paese * by (he Vipas.i etc. (v, 19), and 
finally reached Qinvr<.ja So ll:sumf>t,i river and the BiUhika countrv have to 
be located in the region b-'iwoen th*i river Bei.e «r)d the .Tumna, There is 
nothing io the text, which suggoHt** that the Kek'iya country was near the 
Gandhare riiai/a. On the other haiid. the ment'on of Girivraja immediately 
after Vipiisa, withoot any further uoeoimt of plaoe nsmea of the country 
between the rivers Jhohim ond Beaa auggcBta that the Ivekaya country perhaps 
ley near the Bees. 1 ii. 4. 3J. 

2 IO. IV. f;76. Dr H, C. fiarkar writes thit the Southein Eeksyaa 
beloDired to the Afreya gittra and the So’r.a-t'U75isa aod matrimonial relation with 
the bouse of Iksytlkus took place. s 1C. July, 1941, p. 69. 

4 Mbh (B)., V 185. 7; vii. 78. 38, also vi. 18 12 ; vi 51- U ; vi. 106. 8. 

6 MI, p. 166, and fn, 2. 6 Ibid. l-IS. 

t Mat., 121. 46-47. Cunningham prefera ti> identify Ossadioi with the 
Yaudheyas, the modern Johiyss who settled along the banks of the lower Sutlej 
(MI, p. 160, fn. 2). The name may also respond to the Beaatae a tribe mentioned 
in the Periplua (Periplus, p. 278-9) wbote country haa been identified with 
Qan tok near Tibet. Of. Mbh., vii. 21.28 : Pnrvataga Vaiatoyah s ii. 84.50. 
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Ab septs of the family of Anu, aad descendants of king Usinara, 
the Sivas were connected with the Yaudheyas, Ambasfchas, 
Vraadarbhas, Madras, Kekayas and Suvlraa^, and taken together 
they occupied a portion of the Punjab. The Vedic tradition about 
Sibi AuBinara connects the rSibis with the U.sinara Country, which 
was generally speaking the country to the north of Hardwar near the 
source of the Ganges®, and in literature also, the U§inaras are often 
associated with the Sibis. But the Jataha accounts of the king Sivi of 
the Sivi country who had his capital at Aritthapura^, point to the 
Swat valley as the ancient Sivi Kingdom*, which seems to have been 
known also to Fuhien and Hiuen Tsang. They connected Udyana 
(=Swat)^ with the epic story of King UsTnara of who 

made a wonderful sacrifice to save the life of a dove.^’’ 

The Sibi or Sobii of Greek accounts are taken to bo the same as 
^ibi or l^ivi of Indian literature. Both Curtius and Diodoros state 
that the united stream of Hydaspes (Vitasta-Jhelum) and the 


1 AIHT, p, 264. a Iti tbe (1, p. 11), Mt. UHinara 

is place'! near Ksiiakhalu, near the source of the Gacgea. See also ABORl. 
XXlX, p, lv7, fn. !>. 

No. 5i7. (M, V, p 167 ; No, B46. OJ. VI. p. 2ir>; No 4i»». VJ, IV, p. 2r,0. 

^ DD, pp. 187«8s ihi' Mntttija ruriiiia taya that the rivor Indus iJowed 
through the Janapada of ^jvapura (121.46-7). Dr. B. G. Law oounecte 
Aritthr.pura with Ptolemy’s Afit-tobothru in tho uurth of the Puujab (TAI, p 88/. 

5 Swat or the valley of Suvaetu. with its oapital at Sauvastava (Pan , 
iv. 2.77), was a part o' the ancient Moh~i;jancpada of Qiindhara, but it also 
represcuted tha anmeut D(jri>y:iiia Ct untry, the Aurda^ani <>t KatySyaua 
[,Bhn<:i/a, II, £92) v uioh in its ro'rtrioted applicatiun stood for the country 
enrompaseed by tha rivers Saviu.tu uiui Gauri. Ui.ldiyuua thus lay on the right 
of the Indus, which seps'ated it from the incient Janapada of Urawi 
(Hazara) which lay c>u its left, 'i'he frequent retereaoes to tiiei ;daoe.naiDes 
of the valley of the feuv.'istu in the w uks ot Putiini indfoate the importance of 
thie region. Pew miles north of Attack, wbe^e the, Indus receives its 
tributary the Kobul, lies Ohind. ih« ancient Udbhanda, wheio the trade 
routes to the trans-indue distnuts (of tnre-Sindhu of Mhb ; Babha, 51. 11) in 
the Uttarilpatha oroesed the Sindhu Ud&hiinda lay in the centre of the 
Gandhiira country being almobt equiilistaiit from Tukealilti and Puskel&vatl 
(mod, Carsadda), its eastern and wesieru capitals respectively, the latter being 
known to the Greeks as Peucelaotes (Puskalas of the Jliarfcandeya) standing 
near the junction of the Swat with the Kabul. V aranu of Pauini (iv 2.82) 
which is referred to by the Greeks as Aoroos, the name of a fort in the country 
of ANakenoi, corresponding to modern Una (UntS in Pushtu) a few miles to tbs 
weat of the Indus, was anott er celebrated country of this region and appears as 
Urnas in our text (No. 91 }. 6 Mbb ; iii, 130,131. 
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Akesines (chenab) flows down to the territories of Sibi which shows 
that in the fourtjh century B.C. the people settled in the country 
lying below the junction of the Jhelum and the Chenab on both 
sides of the latter and not necessarily on the western side*. 
Inscriptional evidence indicates that they had their capital at 
i^ibipura, modern shorkot in the Jhang district of the Punjab.® 
When they met Alexander, their military position was quite strong, 
as they possessed 40,000 foot soldiered and their war accoutrements, 
namely, hide of wild beasts for armour and clubs for weapons showed 
their preparedness for war. 

The iSivis had many other settlments. Later on, sometime before 
the second century B. C., they migrated to Bajputana and established 
B. Jaruipctdain the country around Madhymika.'* A branch of the 
people probably settled in Sind,® and also on the banks of the 
Kftveri,® and in the mountains of Seweya in Gorakhpur.^ 

13. ARJUNAYANAS 

The name Arjuneya is mentioned in the ^veda as the patronymic 
of Kautsa. • They are connected with the Pandava prince Arjuna. 
As an independent tribe following the profession of arms, they 
are mentioned, along with their associates, the Yaudheyas, by 
the celebrated grammarian Panini. Numismatic evidence proves 
that both these powers, who were quite viable separately, estab¬ 
lished a form of political organisation in about the middle of the first 
century B. C.,* and began to grow powerful, as seems very likely, with 
the disappearance of the Indo-Greek power. Though they submitted to 
the rule of the ^akas and the Kushanas, they recovered their position 
after the decline of the latter, but for a short period only, as later on, 
they succumbed to the rule of the Guptas, and consequently appeared 
in the same context in the Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta. 
The value of the notices made of the two tribes in the texts under 
review, lies in this that they show the continuity of the stability 
and independence of some of the famous tribes of India. 

1 MI, pp. 232. 285i 3 MI, p. 366 ; Ma, p. 14, fa. 

3 £1. XVI. 15-L7 ; See also ISHl, p, 97, fo. 2, 4 See Supra pp. 46-47, 

5 Age of Imperial Unity, p. 160, fo. 4. 6 PHAl, p. 206, fn. 5. 

1 El. XVIIl. 137, V8. 17. For YAmuMAS (No. 11), eee supra p 43. BHO- 
GAFRASTHA (No. IS), is the mme os Baghpat, a few milee to the north of 
Delhi. a 112.23 ; iv. 26.1. 

^ CS. 1.628. Other ooine are aesigned to the aeoond-tbfrd oenturiee 
A.D. on the ground of their eimilarity with the Taudheyo-Milava eoine of this 
period (P. Gupta, In 1HQ.XXV1I. 208). 
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The character of this ethnic grouping is referred to in several 
of: the coins, as the word goiut/a aotually occurs in combination with the 
Arjungyanss who seem to have lived in the triangle of land formed 
by Delhi>Agra>Jaipur^. The more famous of the communities 
were the Madras, Malavas and the Yaudheyas, the gai^a character of 
their tribal organisation being stated in their coin-legends and also in 
the literary and epigraphio references to the names. These commu¬ 
nities, as noticed under the entry ‘ayudhajjlm acmgha* of Panini, 
were military republics and subsisted by profession of arms,^ 
to which the tribal organisation of the Trigartas was also 
affiliated.^ But the Trigartas were a janapada community as is 
indicated by the legend of a coin {Trakata janapadasa) which is 
assigned to the first half of the second century B. C.* This shows 
that the profession of arms was not necessarily confined to the gai^^a 
communities. 

The question is what was the difference between a goy/i and a 
janapada. Dr. D. B. Bhandarkar was of opinion that ga^ was 
a kind of political organisation tribal in character, and was mostly 
confined to the Ksatriya order. He cites the case of the Yaudheyas 
who were an eka-raja Ksatriya tribe, that is to say, the military order 
was monarchical in character. Indeed, Yaudheya coins bear the 
legend ‘Mahardjasa, in Brahmi characters of the of the first century 
B.C.,^ and the Bijayagadh stone-inscription, in characters of the second- 
third century A. D. refers to one Maharaja Mahasenapati the ruler of 
the Yaudheya-^a^a. At a later date, the Yaudheyas were formed into 
a Raja-saMopajlm Samgha, i. e. an aristocratic organisation all the 
the members of which had the title rdjan.’’ So the like the 

Yaudheyas and the Malavas represented the government of the 
chief families of the tribe, but a janapada, as seems very plausible 
to infer, was a democratic organisation, in which the people con¬ 
trolled the administration*. The legends of the coins issued by the 

1 CCAI, p. LXXIX, LXXXIII. ' a IV. 168 ; V. 3.117. 

* V. 8.117 ; IV. 1.178. 4 OOAI, p. OXL. 

5 CL, p. 144, fn. 3., p. 166. 6 CCAI. p. CXLVII. 

T CL, pp. 164-167. Eautilya, It may be noted dividee the Bamghae into 
two olanee, VdrUopajwin Samghtu I.e. thoee dependent upcn agrienltura and 
trade (AS, p. 407) auoh as the Kambojaa, and the nbove mentioned eorporation 
of the people known ae Rdjan like the Madrakae, Mallakae, Eurae, and Pafiofilae. 
See alao Jayaawal’s Hindu Polity (p. 20) who thinka that a gana waa the 
aame aa a modem democracy. • OL, pp. 141, 173. 
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janapada communities like the ^ibis, Trigartas, Vemakas^, Agreyas®, 
and the Rajanyas® seem to give emphasis on the word janapadasa, 
which may be interpreted to mean that janapada was a viable unit 
of, and belonging to the people as a whole. The popular character of 
A j'tnapacki oomraunitv appcsrs to have been indicated in a passage of 
the Aitareya Brahmana"^ and in a statement in the kalha-S-Sagara^. 
But the distinction between the gayjm and janapadas is not always 
clear. Thus Tanini for instance divides the janapadas Into two 
classes, the monarchical or Ekaraja states ( iv. 1.168-176 ), and 
secondly, the military orders or the Ayvdhajwl Saihghas. This 
description, strictly stpeaking, would refer to the ganas only, and 


1 P. GupU, in IHQ XXVTI. <99 

2 Ibid. 108-109 : AgodaVa Agncha ianapadaaa. The Agreyae who are 
described ns the people of Agn-daka lived in Hissnr district in the 2nd Century 
B. C, The P'>in8 of the Vem^kos or© found in Hoshiorpur. 

•’ Their coins were slrurk with the bare Pgend, Bojafia janapadasa 
(COAl, p, oxxiiib Rapeon {CH. I- 528 ) and Allan were of opinion that 
it w'\P ft synonym of K.^atriya or In Ro n© way connected with the Rajput 
title R.auji. Jfiyuswttl oorfeotly .stated that, th© reference is here to the name 
of ft people, i e. the Rfijanya tribe. Dr, Bhnudarkar points out that even 
rsnini mentions them in hie ftphorism ; rnjanyudibhya vwii {IV. 2. f3 ) 
which shows thst they weie ki'owri as a specific people (CL, p. 173, fu 2) 
This view is strongihene.I by the fact thut in our list also, the Rfija'yas 
appear as a hpecific people {No. 43) like other tribes of the Punjab They 
mny be contrasted with th© Oatian and Oramamya janupadaa referred to in 
the Sahh~' Farm of the MahnbJvtraia |ii. 3.5, I 18). As the ocins 'f the 
Rajnnyfts have been f 'und in Hoshiarpur district they seem to have lived 
there, Acoordirgto another view they lived in Rajpiitna {Age of 'mperial 
UnitJ^ p, 160, f.o rO In the second Piaiaati of Baijoaih (El 1.116, line 10) 
the title 'Rajanaka’ ctanda for the chiefs of Koegra I'See also CL, p 173). But 
the coirs of the people assigned to the 2nd and 1st renturles B.C , however, show 
that this janapada community changed the charBO'er of their settlement into 
a gana and f Tmed a new gr^ uping of power with the V'r?nia ( Vrmi rajajfiyagana- 
aya trntaraaya) who are usually ooimeoted with Mathura and 1 >wiIrBka 
(of. also Andhak-i-Vrjtii league referred to by Panini), possibly on the lines of a 
confederation to meet the threat of a political pressure. P. Gupta thinks that 
the Hiijanyas also formed an ulUance with the Kunindas for the word Rajftah of 
their o"Ins is a mistake for AojarlaA (IHQ. XXVH. J99-204). It seems that the 
RAjanya-gona was a confederation of many states, as the sobolissts on Panini, 
iv. 2.52 refer to Vasuti, Devayata. Bailvavana, Ambarlsapiitra eto as the different 
constituent eleinenis of this federal organisation (Agrawala in IHQ. XXIX. 3). 

4 Ibid. IHQ, XXVII. 199. 5, KSSR, II, p. 498 (last line) : In the 

realm of the king of the Sivis, real power was in the hands of hie subjeots. 
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similarly his classification of the ga/im^ into different classes such as 
Kacchadi {iv. 2. 133) and Sindhvadi (iv, 3. 93) etc., under which is 
included many janapadas does not imply the probability of any 
distinction between the two. Further, Panini’s Salva, Salveya and 
Salvavayava are considered to have been three distinct janapada 
units which were monarchies', and the last one was a confederation 
of six monarchical stats.® Trigarta-janapada was also a confederation 
of six states (Trigarta-.?a.jf^)*. It appears that janapadm or Oaivan 
whether monarchical or not, formed federal alliances with other 
groups of their oomTnunit 3 ^ setting up a sort of statc-sj'^steni 
{Mitrapada^ ?) and to that extent refashioned their constitution. 

14. AGNIDHBAS 

An Agnldhra may be defined as a ])riest who kindles tlie sacri¬ 
ficial fire^. The Agnikula Rajputs are said to have been biought into 
existence by a special act of creation on the part of Vi^ivamitra who 
produced four clans, the Paramfiras, Soalnkis, Pratib.iras and the 
Cbauhans from a fire fountain that was ignited by him on the Mt. 
Abu*\ As Visvamiira was tbo Agtvdhra, the famous Rajput 
clans created by him were siipposed to have been called the 
Agnidhras, whose cradle, as the story goes, was Mt. Abu in the 
heart of Rajpulana^ the country of the gana communities in 
particular, like Ihe Arjunayanas, Yaudbeyas and Malavas*, who were 
regarded as ‘examples of early Rajput states *. Their [jroxiinif}’’ with 
the Arjunayana.s is suggested by the coilocation of the names in the 
list, and with the Malavas and other such gaiia, tribs of that area, 

l SeeAgrawala.in IHQ. XXTX, 19 i* Thoy are :--lTdumbara, 

TJlekhalft iHoshirtrpur), Siadrakata (warriortrodps of tlie Madras), Yogaudhara 
(Ambala). Bhulinga (Ara^alll), and f^aradniula {SiirdataB ?), Ibid. 19-22. 

3 Pan ; V 3.116. * dee P. Gupta for y<jfiopar/o 

and Miirapada in IHQ. XXVII. 200. 

r> Benfey, A Sanskrlt-EngSiBb Dictionary, p. 71. 

« IG. XXI. 113. In the . it ia stated that the Vasijtba 

whoso hermitage waa on the Mt. Abu. created out of his fire-pifc a hero named 

Pararoara to oppose Visvflmitra (Pono, Ch. 82). 

7 A Jaina work perhapa of the 12th century A. D. refera to the aaaooia- 
tion of the Paramarea and the Solafikia with the Mt. Abu (lA. IV. 267) and 
further aaya that the former were created by Viavamitra. It may be noted 
that mention ia made of the hi il in qoeaticn immediately after the Agnidhraa 
in tbla Hat (No. 15). 

t The Bhtigavata Pttrma (xii. 1.36) naaoeiatea Mftlava with Arbuda. 

7 CB. 1.528. 
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by a statement of Karna’s conquest which runs thus : Agneyan 
Malavanapi ganan sarvan binirjitya. ^ 

Here we have literary reference to a tribe bearing allusions 
of their origin from Agni and resembling in tribal characteristics 
the Malavas who are commonly grouped with the Yaudheyas 
and the Arjunayanas. 

16. ADARSa 

This is the famous Aravalli Hills ( the word Aravala or Aravalf, 
literally means the hills which form a barrier), referred to in 
‘AdarSa* of Pataftjali which according to him formed the western 
boundary of Aryavarta : Pragadarsat Pratyakkalaka, etc.^ Regarded 
from a truly conventional sense the hills, which formed the western 
most limits of India may have been known also as Astacala or the 
Mountain of the setting sun.® Astgcala is mentioned in our list of 
the Western Division (No. 6), 

When Bajafiekhara says : Devasabhayah paratah pahaddesah, he 
must have the Adarfiavali in view*. It is suggested that the original 
name of Devasabha was Deva§apa or ‘Punishment of the Gods’ ’' 
from which was derived Ptolemy’s Apokopa*' i. e. the Aravalli Hills. 
But the description given of Arbuda as ‘Devasevita Kulacala*, plainly 
gives the clue to the name Devasabha^ of Rajafiekhara. 

The main range of the Aravalli Hills terminates in the south-east 
comer of the Sirohi State, while 7 miles to the north-west, separated 
by a narrow valley, stands the celebrated Mountain Abu, ‘the hill of 
wisdom’ or Ar-budba of ancient literature. A good account of the 
religious merit of the mountain is furnished by the Arhuda-Khamla of 
the Skanda Puraiva. The Mt. Abu Inscription of Samarsiihha records 
the putting *in of repairs in a Matha' on the Mount,which is described 
as: "Arbudovijayate girir=u ch chair devasevita ~kula cala-rainam**.* 
In one inscription again, it is referred to as 'Himadrihhava', ® and 
in another it is used in a territorial sense standing for the region 
round about the celebrated hill : BhTi-maih-dalam Arbudasya, ^ “ As 
an administrative division, the territory round Arbuda may have been 
known as Arbuda-woi^aia. * * 

1 Mbh ; Hi. 253. 19*20. 2 MahabKa^ya on Pitniai, vi. 3, 109 ; fi. 4. 10 

(Kielhorn’s edn.. Ill, p. 174). 3 Of RSm., iv. 42. 61-52. 

4 ABORI. XXIX. 1949. 143-144. 5 MT, p. 356. 6 Ibid. 76. 

7 The name Devaaabha also oooun in the Kath&'8'3agara (II, p. 539) but 
at a olty of the eastern region. s lA. XVI. 360, line 38. » El. XI. 67; 

XIV. 303. T*. 3 ; IX. 79ff. lo EI.IX.il. 1> JBRA8. XXIII, 78 ff. 
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A historical work by a great Jaina scholar which may he assigned 
to the 12th century A, D. ^ describes the sanctity of the hill 
and inter alia records : ‘On this Abu it is always cool, so the people 
dress themselves in lion's skins. Here there are mines of various 
kinds, so that people are wealthy : famines do not occur, disease 
is hardly known. On this Abu, many Bhills live who are skilful as' 
guides, also cultivators, salats, painters, gamblers too, many of them : 
tUere are mines of stones, etc.’ ^ 

16. ANTARDVIPA 

This perhaps refers to a land between the confluence of any two 
rivers of the Punjab. Rechna Doab was the plain country between 
the Ravi and the Oheuab rivers As Trigarta is the next name, this 
Doab might have been meant under this entry. 

17. TRIGARTAS 

As noticed before^ they were a grajia community in the time of 
Panini but later on changed into & janapada. 

Trigarta-janapada, as indicated in an inscription^, corres¬ 
ponded to the modern Bist Jullundur** Doab, or the country 
between the Beas and Sutlej ; but in general it denoted the region 
watered by the three rivers, Ravi, Beas and Sutlej, Hemacandra 
treats the two names as synonymous : JdlandJiarastrigarttah Hyuh/'. 
According to Hiuen Tsang,^ Slie-lan-talo or Jullundur was 1000 li 
(167 miles)® from east to west and 800 li (133 miles) from north to 
south. To the pilgrim, it was the name of the city and the district, 
exactly as it is now of the Punjab. -But the modern Jullundur district 
has an area of 1,431 square miles, whereas according to the pilgrim's 
estimate it was far bigger than that. In Hiuen Tseng's time, as in 
Pmiini's time, the kingdom of Jullundur (Trigarta) also included the 
modern districts of Hosiarpur and the hill district of Kangra i. e. the 
Kuluta country. 

According to the Btojatararigini, the ancient kingdom of Trigarta 
or Jalaihdhara® embraced the Kangra ^district. ^ ^ Epigraphic evi¬ 
dence, too, proves the inclusion of the district within Trigarta. The 
Baijnath Praaaatis refer to Klragrama' ^ which is the same as 

1 14. IV. 71. 2 Ibid. 267-268. 9 Supra, pp 94 95. 4 El. I. 116. 

5 Tha name ia given a« Jalsndhara in an inaoription of the 16th century 
(B(. XXI. 278). 

6 Abhldb&na, p. 382, Tbiala alao endoiMd by Yedavaprak&Ha (VJN, p. 

87, V. 26). 7 YC, I, p, 2t«. • OAQI, p 167. 

» IV. 177, RT, I, p. 188. 10 III. 100, RT. I, p.81. 11 El. 1. Ill, p. 33. 

13 
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Baijngtb, a village in the Kangra district, about 30 miles east of 
Kot-Kangra on the east or left bank of a tributary of the Beas. The 
inscription gives the pedigree of the Raj^nahas and princes of 
Kiragrfima, who were kinsmen or feudatories of the kings of Trigarta. 
The second Prahasti actually refers to Kirsgrama as being within 
Trigarta. * 

Hiuen Tsang noticed that the country was favourable to culti¬ 
vation ; and fruits, flowers and cereals grew in abundance.^ Even 
now the Jullundur region is ‘one vast sheet of luxuriant and diverse 
vegetation’3 and is regarded as the garden of the Punjab. But the 
traveller was not pleased with the Trigartas whose appearance 
appeared to him as common and rustic.* In the Bajataranglni we 
have a line which runs thus : ‘Even the Gods have no pity in 
Trigarta.* 5 

22, DASERAKAS 

The word 'getna* is nearly always added to their name, and 
Pargiter says that “they appear to have comprised several 
bands.”*’ Hemacandra identifies Daseraka with Marava : Maravattu 
Da^erakaJt. ’’ Marava is the same as Marava which was the name of 
Marwar.* Evidently, the name is another addition to the ethnic 
stock of ancient Rajputana. ® 

1 The territory roond Baijnath or Kiragritma might have been known 
in anoient times as the Kira ouuntry mentioned in the Rewah stone inscription 
of Karna (El. XXIV. 104), in the Bheraghat insoriptun of Alhanadevi (EL IT, 
11 and 15, vs. 12), and in the Khalimpiir plate of Dharmapala (v. 12). The 
Klroa were an old people and were ruled by the Siihi kings. A ^hi king of 
Kira is mentioned in the Kbajuraho stone ineoription of Dbanga Candella (El. 
I. 123 ff; p. 131, vs. 43). A Kira king is also mentioned in the Karambel 
stone inscription of Jayasiiiiha (lA. XVIII. 215 and 217, lines 11-12). Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar says that the Kira kingdom rhould be placed in the neighbourhood 
of Jalandhara, and refers to KlragrSma or BaijnStb (IHQ. IX. 10) as the 
royal seat. The Kiras appear as a people of the XE, Division (No. 4) which 
as we have pointed out, was a mistake for the ’North’. 2 BR, I, p. 176. 

» IQ XIV. 222. < BR, I, p. 176. 

5 VIII, 1531, RT, I|, p 120 For the following nam«^, TURAGANANA 
(No. 18), SVAMUKHAS (No. I9), KE^ADHARAS (No. 20), CIPITANASIKAS 
(No. 2)), see infra, discussion on the Kulindas (No. 61), 

MP, p. 321, Abhidhana, p. 382, see also TKS, p. 31 {Daieraha 

Marubhubo), s See Supra p. 40. 

s For VATADHANAS (No. 23), see supra p. 54 , SaRADHANAS (No. 24} 
see supra p. 55.,'TAKSA§1LA (No. 25) and PUSEALAVATI (No. 26} see supra 
p. 01, fn. 5„ and the aathor*s article in the Journal of the Ganganatb Jba 
Rasearoh Institute, vol. vi. Ft. 3y pp. 28S-288. 
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27. KAILAvaTAS 

The name is considerably distorted, by a slight transposition of 
some letters it may be changed into Kaivatalas, which may represent 
an original like Kubhatalas. Kubha occurs in the ^igveda as the 
name of the Kabul River, known to classical writers as Kophen or 
Kophis' which were presumably derived from Panini’s KapiS!,* the 
capital of the kingdom of Kapisa. Kapisa is generally identified with 
modern Kafiristau south-east of the Hindu Kush^ extending as far as 
the river Kunar including Ghorband and Panjshir valleys, roughly 
corresponding to Hiuen Tsang’s Kapisene the capital of which accor¬ 
ding to Cunningham^ was either at or near Opian or Hupian®, a little 
to the north of Charikar, and 50 miles to the north of Kabul^’. The 
ancient route from Kapisa to BalhTka crossed the Bamian pass, which 
was the Varmati of Paiiini’*', near Charikar. So the people of the 
western section of the Kabul valley are referred to under this entry. 

28. KANTHADHANAS 

The name is considerably distorted, but the context indicates that 
it is another place-name of Afghanistan. If the original was a 

1 MM, rp. 198-199. 

s IV. 2. 99. ot. Kfipisayana, the name of the wine of that place. 

^ The Blndu Kush separated K&pisa from Balhika. Its foreign names 
Buob as the Faropamisidai (GK.) and Parruparaesana (Behistun Ins.) are 
derived from Skt. Uparisyena, meaning, out of reaoh of the Bagles. Dr. 
4grawala draws out attention to Lohitagiri {KaHka on IV. 3.91) as the old name 
of Hindu Kush, wfaenoe the name highlanders of Rohitagiri and the name of 
Roha of Afghanistan (IHQ, XXIX. 6). It may be noted that the Greek name 
of Kabul was Ortnspanum, derived from Skt. UrddhastbSna or high land 
(CAQI, pp. 38ff) and Ptolemy says that Kabura or Ortospana was the capital of 
Parapamfsadai (Ibid. pp. 21, 37 ; MI. p. .S8, fn. 4). The clasiioal notioes to the 
tribes designated Parapamisadae (MI, ,58, fn. 4) indicate that Paropamisadae 
was nearly equivalent to the Kabul valley (CAQI, pp. 36ff): and was inhabited 
by many martial tribes. * CAQI, pp. 23-24. 

a Hiuen Tsang says that the capital aPFu-U ehih-un-t'ang-na was 0-pi na 
which was 20 li round. The name Opian, may be a oontraotion of the Sanskrit 
name Upanivesa In our list of this division, we have reference to the 
settlement of the Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sadras (No. 07). 

6 Charikar to the north of Kabul was a plaoe of great Importance, 
whence three toads that led into Baktria diverged (CAQI, pp 28-29 ; Holdiob, 
Gates of India, p 357) Vast ruins have been discovered at Opian whioh thus lies 
in the neighbourhood of a oommaudiog position near Charikar. It ie regarded 
as the site of Alexanderian city (MI, p. 831 : MA, p. 87, fn. 4) founded in 329 
B. 0. at the foot of Paropanieoe. See alee El. XXll. 11. ^ IV. 3,94. 
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Sanskrit word like Kanthadhara, which we get by a slight change of 
one letter, then it obviously refers to Kandahar, but this cannot be 
regarded as conclusive. Elandahar was a town of great importance 
from early times, being the central point at which the routes from 
Herat, 8eistan, Ghor, Kabul, and India united. The importance of 
this place did not escape the notice of the Greek invaders, Araohotos, 
the capital of Araohosia is believed to have been situated somewhere 
in the direction of Kandahar. ^ The place must have been known to 
Indian writers ; and there cannot be any doubt that the name 
Kandahar was derived from a Sanskrit original, and perhaps flowed 
independently of Gandhara with which it is usually connected.® 

A verry correct approach to country and river nomenclatures of 
Afghanistan lies in Sanskrit words. Two distinct streams of ancient 
tradition as represented by the Brhat-saTnhita and the Vayu, show 
acquaintance with the peoples of Afganistan to an extent not 
known in Vedic and later texts. Afganistan is generally divided 
into three great river basins, namely, those of the Oxus, the Helmand, 
and the Kabul. 

The basin of the Kabul river is divided from that of the Helmand 
by the Paghman range, and from that of the Oxus by the Hindu kush 
and its western prolongation. In the time of Alexander, the Kabul 
valley or Paropamisadae, as already noticed, was inhabited by inde- 
])endent, warlike mountaineers. Some of these tribes are mentioned 
in our text, and so if we examine the ancient ethno-geographical 
tradition of this region we may find the links in the chain of evidence 
that connected the highlands of the Kabul valley with Aryavarta in 
ancient times. 

Thus the Lampakas who appear as a people of this division (No. 78) 
are the Lambatai of Ptolemy® and the Lampakas of the MahabharcUa.* 
They occupied the country bounded by the Kabul river on the south 
and south-east between its two tributaries, the Alingar on the west 
and the Kunar on the east. The Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang visited 
the country of Lan-po ( Lamghan ) the size of which was estimated at 
1000 li. In his time it was a tributary to KapiSa.® The Lampakas 

1 MM. p. 166. fn. 2 Dr Bellow says that .the natlvM of 

Oandhars io quitting their homea on the Indus eBtabliahed themtelvee on the 
Helmand and founded a city which aurTiveB in Kandahar (The raoei of 
Afganistan by Surgeon-Major H. W. Bellow, Thacker Spink and Co., Oaloutta, 
MDOCCLXXX. pp. 21, 23, 61). 3 MT, pp. 105-6 ; OAQI, p. 50. 

* Mbh (B)., vli. 105.42. 5 BR. I, p. 90, 
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are identified with a people called Murandae in the AbhidMnaeinta 
and in the Vaijayanti^ It Is suggested that LampSka or Lsgh- 
man was the capital of Sai-Wang (Saka-Muranda).® The people lived 
in the same region in the time of Abul Fazl, as in the Ain-i‘Akbari 
they are referred to in connection with the Alisang-Alinagar Valley*. 

To the east of the Lampakas, and to the north of the Kabul river 
near its confluence with the Indus, perhaps lived the Allmadras who 
appear as a people of this division (No. 83). The name is a corruption 
of Arimarddana, a name of Pandava Arjuna, and plainly survives in 
the modern Mardan tahsil, which lies to the north of the Kabul river 
in the Tusufzai subdivision of Peshwar District. 

Next to the LampSkas we have reference to the Stanapas (No. 79) 
and PIdikas (No. 80) followed by other names of Afganistan. As 
noted before, the text is corrupt here and no two readings are even 
slightly similar. Perhaps the two words were originally one, subse¬ 
quently split up into two owing to textual corruption, for the 
Mahabharata refers to a people called Stanaposikas of the group of the 
fierce Mlecoas*. This may contain a clue that the Stauapas and 
Pidikas stand for one name, and that the 'Pidikas* represent a word 
like Posika, but as it is unmeaning, the original, judged by the charac¬ 
ters. was probably Prasikas i. e. the people who are armed with 
spears. 'Stana’ is a mistake for Sthana or land, consequently Sthana 
Prasikas would seem to be a transposition of Prasika-sthana, that is, 
the land of the people who are armed with spear. If this be the right 
reading of the name, there is no doubt that it is the same as ParSus- 
thana of Patiini (v. 3. 117), the country of Parsus, a warlike tribe of 
the north or north-west. Zimmer connects the Parsus oi Panini 
with the Parsus of the ftgveda.^ They were also perhaps one in race 
with the Parsloi, one of the tribes collectively designated Parapamisa- 
dai, and the Paraohis mentioned by Babar among the tribes of 
Afganistan.*'’ 

The Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang also visited the country of 
these people, for his Fu-li-shihSa-t'anp'na is restored as Urddha 
sthana by Cunningham, and Parachisthana by Yule^, all of whichj 
refer to the Kabul district*. The pilgrim records that the men were 
naturally fierce and impetuous. Evidently both Panini and Hiuen 

J VJN, p 87, V, 26. ifIPHAI, p. 369. 3 AIA, II, p. 406. 

4 vl. 9.68. s Ved, lad., I. 604-6. 6 BR, II, p. 285, fn. 8. 

V YC, II, pp. 266-68. Sir R. G. Bbutdarkar reatorei the neme «e 
Parehoathsae (IA.1.22). • Supra p. 09. fn. 
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Tsang refer to the warlike people called ParSus who lived in the 
Kabul district of Afghanistan. This also agrees with the position 
of the Jagudas (No. 81) mentioned next. 

In the Mahabharata^, the Jagudas are grouped with the Rama- 
thas and Tanganas, and in the Matsya Furawi with other such 
frontier tribes ; Daradorjjagudiim ^caiva. * 

Hiuen Tsang journeyed north-west from Fada-na (Bannu) and 
crossing mountains and rivers reached the country of Taao-Ku-t'a 
which was 7000 li in circuit. Its capital was Ho-si-na i. e. Ghazni*. 
Mention is made of another city of the kingdom called Ho-aa-lo and 
the river Lo-mo yin-tu. The river is regarded as the same as 
Helmand and the city Uo-sa-lo has been identified by Cunningham 
with Guzaristan on the Helmand, jusito the west of Ghazni, the Ozola 
of Ptolemy*. is a transcription of Jaguda which means 

saffron. In the Narrative we read : “The soil is favourable for the 
Yo-kin plant (turmeric) and for the King-Kiu (Hingu, asafoetida) ; 
this last grows in the valley Lo-ma.in tu.”^ One of the chief exports 
of Afghanistan is asafoetida*’ and on these grounds it may be held 
that Tsao-ku-t’a and its Sanskrit equivalent Jaguda, speaking terri¬ 
torially, correspond to Ghazni’^ and the neighbouring parts of 
Afganistan. Further, Jaghuri to the south of Ghazni in the Kandahar 
Province bears a likeness to the name Jaguda ; the country name 
originsting from saffron (Jaguda) the principal commodity of the 
country. 

The Jaguda country thus embraced a considerable portion of 
territory to the north of Kandahar, for the Kandahar province 
extended from Taimani, Hazaristan, and Ghazni on the north to 
Baluchistan on the south. The Helmand (Etymander) river with its 
tributaries drains this south-western portion of Afghanistan. Roughly 
speaking Kandahar formed a part of the Greek Satraphy of 
Araohosia which “extended from the chain of mountains now called 
the Suleiman as far southward as Gedrosia (Mekran)”®. The Zend 

! iii. 51.25. 3 121. 46-7. It ii said that the Indus flowed 

through the janapada ofJagoda. 3 YC, 11. pp. 2* 4>6, 

4 BR. II. p. 283. fn. 2 ; CAQI, p. 46 5 Ibid. c IG. V. 57. 

7* Id a Chino^e aooount of the later part of the 10th century A. D., Qhazni 
is perhaps referred to as Oo-je-nang (lA. Xlll. 23). 

B MM. p. t56. Others extend the boundaries still farther on the north 
as far as the western seotlon of the Hindu kush. and on the east the river Indus 
(MA, p. 88, fn. 1). 
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name of Araohosia was Haraqaiti or Harahvaiti and its old Persian 
name was Harauvati all of which are supposed to have been derived 
from Sanskrit Sarasvatp, the name of Helmand. We have in our 
list, a name Fasovat! (No. 41) mentioned immediately after the 
Gandharas (No. 40), which might have been used as an auoient 
Sanskrit designation of the Helmand basinAbul Fazi also writes 
that the meaning of Hirmand (Helmand) is 'abounding in blessings*; 
which is a clear approach to the name of Yasovatl^. 

The province of Kandahar is bounded on the west by Farrah 
(Prophthasia of Strabo), which is the northern capital of Seistan, 
where (Seistan H^mun) the Helmand with its tributaries eventually 
loses itself. Even this far western tract was within the range of 
early geographical tradition. Strabo refers to Prophthasia, (Farrah) 
as being within Drangiane'^ corresponding to the province now known 
as Seistan. Drangiane had another city known as Zaranj, situated 
between the river Helmand and Zarah, the lake of Seistan. Now, 
the inhabitants of these places under various disguises of the name 
such as Drangai, Zarangae, Zarangoi, Zarangaioi and Sarangai^ were 
known to ancient geographers. In Ptolemy’s Geography the name 
Drangiane occurs as the equivalent of Seistan.® In our list of western 
peoples we get the name Jriigas (No. 16), which plainly refers to 
Zarangae or Zaranj, The Persian form of the name was Zranka : it 
occurs in the inscriptions of Darius along with Parthava and 
Haraiva.^ The name Sakasthana from which the name Seistan 

1 lodo-Aryan domination in this region in ancient ticnea has loft ita trace 
in the geographical nomenolatore of the country. Wilaon says that a variety 
of ancient deaignationa of which 'Aria* ia a component element (C'f. AriiTna) are 
connected with the term Arya. The Zend name for the country to the weet of 
the Indus was 'Eriene-veejo’, that is, the Sanskrit Aryavarta (Wilson, Ariana, 
Antiqua, London, pp. 121-22). Cf. also Praskanva of Punini, Parikanioi of 
Herodotus, and mod. Perghina (IHQ. XXIX. 14). 

2 The river Sarasvatl (Helmand or Arghandab, Vedio Index, II, p. 43?) 

may have given ita name to the country around, and all ancient denominations 
such as Harauvati of the Pereiaus, Araohosia of the Greeks and possibly Tsao- 
Ku-i’a of the Chinese (CAGI, pp. 46 ff.) had their roots in that name. E. 
Chattopadhyaya eaye that the Indus was known as Sarasvati which accounts 
for the name of Haraxvaiti given to Araohosia lying to the west of Indus (JDL. 
1927, XV, p. 42). 3 aIA, II, p 394. 4 MA, p. 87. 

5 Ibid 87-88, fn. 7. « MT. p 314 and 397. 

^ 61, 4, L. 16 ; p. 7, L. 16. Horaiva refers to the people of Baraya (Ps^, 
Sarava) the Sarayii of remote times, flowing past Herat (Hari-Bud of old 
Persian) their oapital city. 
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was derived^, was applied later on—the oountry being known to the 
Persians and the Indians by the name of Zranka and Jrnga respee* 
tively. According to Sir Thomas fioldich, 'Zarangai covers the 
historic Kaiani of Seistan supposed to be the same as the Kakaya of 
Sanskrit*.® 

Mention is made of another people called Apagas ( No. 82 ) imme¬ 
diately after the Jagudas. Apaga has been interpreted as represen¬ 
ting ancient Afganistan^. The separate mention of the Apagas 
( North ) and ASmakas ( Central and Nort-West ) in our lists, how¬ 
ever, strengthens the view already explained that the Aivakas or 
Ai§vakayanas ^ ASmaka or Assskenoi) had no connection with the 
name Avghan.* It is pointed out by Dr. Bellow that ‘Afghan’ merely 
means ‘mountaineer’, the source of which is the Armenian Aghvan, 
and is not strictly speaking the ethnic term of a district race^. 

Hiuen Tsang’s 0-po-kien is restored by M. Julien as Avakan, while 
Cunningham considers that the exact equivalent would be Avagban^. 
All these names appear to be closest transcripts of Afghan, but the 
Sanskrit designation Apaga cannot be connected with Afghan. Per¬ 
haps the original was a word like ‘Ava* or ‘Apa-gahana* i.e. down the 
forest. The word Avagahana might well be contracted into Avaghan 
< or Abhagana whence was obtained the Chinese name ; and finally 
into Avagana ultimately yielding to Afghan. Hence it appears that 
the name Apagas is a mistake for Avagahanas, meaning the people 
who lived down the hills. This is supported by the evidence of the 
Bfhat’Samhita where the Avaganas are mentioned several times 
mostly in conjunction with other foreign tribes. ^ The original name 
suggested here, presents us with an accurate enough transcript of 
that form of the Indian designation of Afghanistan, which might 
have been the basis of all other foreign appellations. The alternative 
and the most ancient national name of the people of Afghanistan was 
Paktha, which is mentioned as the name of a people in the ^igveda'^. 

1 DHNl. I, p. 66. for. 1. 

2 Oateajof India, p. 34. 9 DD, p. 9 ; Brahmanda Pura^a, eh. 49, 64. 

4 MU, pp. 167-168, In. Alao tee aupra, pp. 46-61. 

s Ml, p. 334. A tradition recorded in the Ain-i-Akbari carries the origin 
of the Afghans directly back to an eponymous Israelite ancestor Afghan (AIA, 
II. p. 403). 6 CAQI, pp. 100-103. 

f For similar instances see DD, p. v. 

• Brsam., XI. 61: Colavaffoncuitahilnactnamm. of. also XVI. 38. 

» viL 18.7. 
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They are connected with Pakhthun in I^aetera A^haniitan, the. 
Paktyi of Herudotns^. Thte ie regm'ded at a proof of the exkitenoe 
of ^e Afghan or Pakht nationality on the basin of the Kophet in the 
centuries before the Christian era*. The name Avagana, a later 
appellation, being derived from the physical features of the country, 
80 common in the geographical nomenclature of ancient India, 
seems to be the most suitable geographical expression that can be 
regarded as synonymous with the whole of Afghanistan. 

But Avagana, too, had a restricted application, for its Chinese 
equivalent O^po-kien embraced only the south-eastern portion of 
Afghanistan, which according to Cunningham was one of the original 
seats of the Afghan people^. It cannot be said definitely when 
the name was employed to cover the modem country of Afghanistan. 

The first historical mention of Afghans was perhaps made in 
the year 1024 A.D. when Mahmud of Ghazni made a raid into the 
mountians inhabited by the Afgbgnf 3 >n. But the extensive application, 
in a political sense, of the term Afghanistan is ascribed to the 
Durrani chiefs. It became the general designation of the country 
extending from the Punjab on the east, to Persia on the west, and 
stretching down from the Amu-Daria on the north to the frontiers 
of Baluchistan on the south. Within these limits are to be located 
many other tribes of Indian ethnography. Afghan-Turkistan (northern 
Afghanistan) consisted of the Khanates of Balkh, Khulm. (Tasb- 
Kurgham) Kunduz,- Kataghan (Kata-ghans), Badakshan (Badakshis) 
and Wakhan*. Of these, Kataghan, Badakshan and Wakhan, now 
form a separate province, and is simply called* Turkistan by the 
inhabitants. But Turkistan or Tukhaiistan was not confined 
merely to this tract; it also covered the other Western Khannates, 
and the entire country, i. e. the Oxus basin long continued to be 
known to the Muhammadans as Tukharistan. 

The ethnic name connected with this country (TukharistSn) is 
Tukhg,ra, which is the same as the Tokharoi of classical writers®, 
and Tusara of Sanskrit texts®. In our lists we have the forms 

1 The raoes of Afghanittan by Sorgeon-Major B. W. Fellow, Thaoker, 
Spink «c Co„ Oaloutta, MDCOCLXXX, pp. 00-57. s MM, pp. 167-58. 

3 OAGI, p- 101. Cunningham eaya that Kaofa of the Cbinefe embraced 
the whole of modern Afghaniatban (Ibid. SO-21 ). 

* Index Qeographioue Indleoa, by J. F, Banem. Newman, Oaloutta, 1881, 
p, 172.74: Bellow, The raoea of Afghaniatan, latro; pp, 11-12. 

« MT. p. 268. • Of. Mat, Purina, oh. 121. 45-46, 

14 
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Takh&t&s. who appear as a people of this division <No. 7^) and 
Tu^gjras a people of the North-West (No. 2 ; chart No. III). In 
the Mahabharata, they are mentioned as Tamaras ^ and are also 
referred to in the Ra^aJtaraiigi'^\^, Dr. Stem says that the statement 
of Hiuen Tsang about the country and the people makes it certain 
that the people who were possibly a branch of the Yue-tohi nation 
had given its name to the Upper Oxus Valley, including Balkh and 
Badakshan. But in the 'Life* of the Chinese pilgrim, mention is 
made of Tu-hu-lo, i. e. Tukhgra between the Bamian Pass 
{Fan-yen-na) through which he entered the Kabul valley, and the 
great snowy mountain which was evidently the western spur of 
Hindu kush (Caucasus)’. This indicates that the Ghorbund valley 
was known as Tukhara. On bis return journey the pilgrim left 
India by the Khawak Pass along the Panjshir valley. He crossed 
a mountain (Hindu kush) and reached Andarab or Indarab 
(An-ta-lo-fo-po) in Khoondooz or Kbunduz, which was also known 
to Hiuen Tsang as Tu-ho-lo^. Similar other statements show that 
the Tukhara country extended from Kunduz to Badakshan^ 
[Fo’-torna) on the east. 

No doubt Tukhara country i. e. Tukharistan or Turkestan was 
that country which was inhabited by the Tukharas of our text, but 
they need not be regarded as wholly identical with the Turks who 
had overrun this part of Central Asia® ; for Hiuen Tsang distinguishes 
between the two and says that the Tukhara chiefs were dependent 
on the Tub-Kiueh (Turk) tribes''. If the Tukharas appear as a 
people of the 'North’ in our text, the Turuskas or Turks are 
mentioned as a people of the Western Division (No. 14). The name 
Taraki^uras under that entry easily resolves into Turuskas which is 
an equivalent of the Turks, the people of Turkistan*. The land 
between the Oxus and the Jaxartes”, i. e. ancient Tartary, the 

1 Mbh (B)., ii. 44. 26 8 IV. 166. BT, I, p. 186. 

3 BH, p 88. 4 BH, p. 195. 

6 BH, p. 197. 6 BR, I, p. 20. fft. 62. 

7 BB, I, p. 37.38 ' 

• But Turuska of mediaoTal iDaoriptlooB refers to the Mubammadau 
of India. Cf. El. XVIII. 112, vs. 8.11. 

V Jaxartes appears to be a oombinstion of tbe words Jaj and a«*a»ef of 
Soytbia as N. L. De points out. He further says that the river is the Ita4s of the 
Hgspeda, Rafighd of tbe AvtUo, Sitfi of the MaKahharala and perhaps QabhastI 

of tbe Puricas (IHQ. II. 630*1). It la the Syr.daria of the present timss and 
fallf into tbe sea of Aral. 
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Traneoxania of the Komans is belietred to hare beeta kraded by the 
Turl|B for the first time in the centuries before the (Kristian era> 
e^ioh justifies the assumption that the people were known to the 
Indian writers. , 

It is sugfested that the ancient Iranian name of Bokhara the 
famous city of Turkistan before its occupation by the Turks waa 
JemU'Ket, the Sanskrit counterpart qf which was Yamakoti'^. But 
what is the original of the word Bokhara, the name of the country 
and its city ? 

Br. Stein points out that the reading of Tukhara of the 
J^jeUaranginl varies with bhnh kharah* i. e. Bukhara. But there 
is no competent standard authority for the employment of TukhSra 
to denote the country to which the name Bokhara was applied. 
Bokhara or Bukhara as the designation of ancient Sogdiana is also 
not found in Sanskrit literature. Vambery in bis History of 

Bukhara says, that the Mongol word Bukhar '*is even now the word 

« 

for a Buddhistic ‘temple’ or ‘monastery’ But it is held that 
Bukhar is not a Mongol word, but merely the transcription of the 
Sanskrit Vihara which was borrowed by the Mongols*. It is not 
improbable that the name Bokhara which is roughly equivalent to 
ancient Sogdiana was derived from a Sanskrit original like Vihara ; 
and the bhuh Kharah of the Rajatara'iiigml perhaps presents us with 
an intermediate stage between the Sanskrit Vihara and the modern 
Bokhara. The Tukharas, therefore, had no connection in the naming 
of Bokhara, the ethnic counterpart of which might have been a term 
like Viharas. In the list of this division mention is made of a 
people immediately after the Tukh^as, but the name is distorted 
beyond recognition : this is Bahyatodaras (No. 74). The characters 
seem to require an original like Vibgra-dvara, i. e. the gate of the 
monastery. It is questionable how far the name represents the 
people of ancient Vihara country or Bokhara, but it is difiScult to 
believe that the information underlying this entry referred to any 
other people but them. The grouping and the bearing of the name, 
offer grounds on which this conjecture can be based. 

Samarkand the chief city of Tartary or Transoxiana in which 
Sogdiana was situated was known as Marakanda in the time of 


1 Ibid. 627>28. Of Bokhara City of Tartary—Taittlrfoagar of Bhavt^ya-Pu. 
8 BT. I. p. 137. fn. 

3 TorUstan. by B. dobaylar. London. 1876. Sod edition. Vol. 1. p. 888. 
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Alexander's intftsion. It was the capital of the Sogdiana^, and bore 
traces of a Sanskrit name. The 'Khand* is an Indian wenrd fbr a 
distriot or provinoe and Samarkhand may be interpreted without 
any extravagance by Samara-Khanda, 'the war-like province'. Hitten 
Tsang refers to the king of Sa-mo-kin as possessing strcmg 
and brave soldiers who were principally men of Ghih<Kta9, It is 
stated that Ohih-ELia stands for Chalak« a city near Samarkand, 
which was "famed for its tall strong men who were much sought 
after as soldiers’*^. All these referred to the Sanskrit meaning of 
the word Samara. In our list of this Division we have reference to 
a people called Carmakhandikas (No. 66). The name is very much 
distorted and carries no meaning, but it is not improbable that it 
is a mistake for Samarakhandikas'^, the inhabitants of Samarkand^. 

But of all the races of Afghan-Turkistan, the people of the Khan 
ate of Balkh were perhaps the oldest and the most well-known. 
The Balhikas, appearing under various disguises of the name in 
the legendary accounts^, are located by some scholars somewhere 
near the Kuru land^. But the mention of the people in the 
Atharvaveda Paris where they are grouped with ^aka, Yavana, 
Tttkhara* shows that the Vedio Balhikas are to be located far 
away in the North*. The evidence in favour of this hypothesis is 
also found in later literature. Katyayana (4th century B. C.) in bis 
Vartika to Panini IV. 2. 99 mentions Bahluyana, which he derives 
from the word Bahll^*, on the strength of the example of Paipini’s 
derivation of Kapi^ayana from Kapi^I. 


t MI, p. 40. For nainoa eading ia Ksod (Kantha), See Agrawala in IHQ. 
XXIX. pp. 29-30. 

s BR, I. p. 33. s YO, I, p. 94. ^ MP, p. 314. 

9 The Carmakbandlka of our lift may also be amended a* Carbikba^cjla, 
i. e. Fat land. It is to be noted that other Cblneee naniM of Samarkand 
fetand for the Turkish Seinez-Kand meaning 'Fat land’ ( YC, I, p. 93 ). 

C The Prakrit form of the name, aa found in a Taxlla ineoriptlon is 
Bahallena wbleh is mentioned at n city ( El. XtV. 295 ). In Sanskrit ttteratote 
the name ie given ae Vshllka or Bahlika or Balhlka. 

T CH. 1.124; Ved. Ind.. 11.63; MP,p. 811. 

• 41. 3, 3. ed., by Boiling and Nrgeiein, p. 351. 

< Cf. the hymn : "Qo to the Mujav.mta or to the Bfthtikaa, farther off" 
( Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. VXT, Atharvaveda, p. 260 ). See Ved. Xnd ; 
11. 63, for the views of Roth and Weber which are not aeeeptod by the 
authors. 

10 The Bfthli oouiitry ie also mentioned in the ArthatSatra of Kautilys 
( let ado., p. 79 by Shema-Seetri}. 
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In the KSmointra ot VAteyayene {3r4 A. D.) BfthlUd^ ii Krouped 
irith Si^ljya,^ which oooore in our list oi the Korth-Weiteni 
Zhvisiod. The peculiar custom obtidubg in the Bfthl&e country, 
viz. several young men being married to a single woman as in 
Strirfijya {StrlrSjye ca Bahtlke mMboytibam*niahpurasa^»rmS^^ 
ekaika§^ah parigrahabhuiah), appears to be an outlandish oustom 
prevailing in the regions to the west of India. The Jagama^AgalS 
Commentary also explains that Bahllka was in Uttarapatha.* The 
NMyamstm of Bharata informs us that the BahllkabhSea was spoken 
by the VdAcyas^. The Meherauli Iron-pillar inscription of about 
the fourth century A. D. similarly records that they were a people 
living on the other side of the Indus far to the west*. 

Kalidasa does not refer to the Bahlikas, although he mentions 
the Hunas, whom Bnghu in course of his expedition met on the 
banks of the Vabksu (Oxus)^. The reference to hlaments of saffron 
of Vaiik^u (v. 67), added with the information obtained from the 
lexicon of Amara, that saffron is grown in the Bahllka country^, 
which is corroborated by Ksirasvamin, the earlest commentator of 


1 VKS, p. 385. 2 Ibid. 371. 3 svii 48. 

4r Socae ■oholars point to the diffioutty of oonneoting the Vshllkac of the 
Meherauli Ine. with Balkh ( JRSS. 1897. p, 8 ; lA. XXIl. 174, 192*3 ; AUao, 
Oataioguo of the ooine of the Gupta dynaety in the Britieh Muaeum, p. XXXVI), 
k*argiter eaye that tjiey had already entered India by the 8rd A. D. end were 
ruling the Vlndbyae ( Oynastiee of the Kali Age, p. CO ). It le eleo suggested 
that the different places in India were given the name Bshllka, one of which 
might have been intended in the ine. under review ( MT, p. 895 ). Pfthlika 
ie eleo equated with the Baraoa of the author of Perlpiue ( Periplus. p. 174 ). 
Another view ie that the aesooiation of Vsfalifcas with Blndhu in the me. only 
alludee to the foreign origin of the people (HAIB, pp, 206*7 )• Dr. D. B. 
Bhendarkar writee that the Vslbikas of the Meberenlt Filler Insoription were 
settled not far from Vish^upada, which on the authority of the MahSbharata, 
as pointed out by J. O. Qhoeh wse in the region through which flowed the 
Dorthernmoet part of the Bees (IC. III. 5ti*18). We have idreedy noted 
that the Bamayat}a refers to the existenoa of a Bftlhtka ■ettlenaent somewhere 
between the Beat and the Jumna (Supfls p. 90 ]. For*other theories on 

the eubjeot, see 0. Chakrevarty, ABORI. 1926*7, p. 174 ; K. P. Jayeewal, 
JBOBS. XVlIf, p. 31; Smith, JRA8. 1897, pp. 15*17; R. 0. Ilaeumdar, 
Early History of Bengal, Deeea Univeraity Bulletin, No. 8, 1925. p* 7; 
10.1. Cl8>19 ; D. 0. Slroar, SI. 276. fn. 3. 

5 Ir. Tha reading Siadhu of the peaeage ie plainly a mistake 

for VaCkei, as the context Indioatee. See IBQ. XXVI. 118, fn, 8. 

4 Atnarak^a, Okee* edition, p. 110. verve 124. 
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AmEraS clearly shows that the Bahhka country bordered on the 
Ozus. 

The Vahllkas figure very frequently in the Epics ^ and Purfinio 
literature, particularly in the Makabharata where they are referred 
to znainiy as a great fighting power of the Kuruksetra war*. Other 
notices in particular are of great value, in that, they confirm the 
antiquity of the BahlTka country as the seat of an Independent 
kingdom at some remote date, and prove beyond doubt that the 
Bghlikas were connected with the peoples of the Aryan world in the 
relations of both peace and war. Ancient tradition connects the 
Bahllkas with the Dharstakas, a Ksatriya clan who oocnpied the 
Bahlfka countryBahlika-Pratiplya of the l^tapatha Brahmapja^, 
who is called a king of the Kauravas, is perhaps the same as 
Maharaja Bahlika Pratipeya of the Mahabharata^. A tradition 
contained in the Bamayana even goes to indicate that the Kuru 
royal family originally migrated from the Bahlika country. 
The passage in question"' states that 11a, son of the 
Prajapati Kardama, who was the king of the Vahli country, gave up 
Bahlika in favour of his son ^asavindu, and founded a new city 
Pratisthanapura in the Madhya-deSa, where his other son Pururava 
Aila continued to rule. This links up the Alias, the progenitor of the 
Kurus, with the Kardama royal family of Bahli. Dr. H. 0. Roy 
Chaudhuri says that, Kardama, the name of the ruling family of 
Vahlika was obtained from the river of that name in Persia, and 
concludes that the home of the Kardama kings should be identified 
with Bahlika or Balkh in Iran, and not with any territory in India 
proper*. 

1 Ibid. Bahlika dehajam ( Bahlikam) Yadraghoruttaradigvijaye dvdhu- 
burbajindh ele. The Cblneae pilgrim Hmen Tseng also apeeki of saffron grown 
round about that-oountry ( YC, 1, p. 124 ). 

2 In the great Epic, Bahlika is eomeilmes oonfounded with Bftbika. 
l^ilakantba in his gloss on Mbh., v. S9. t>0, makes the same mistake. 

3 Of. ii. 27. 22 ; Paframa Vikrunto BahRkdn. ' 

4 AlHT, p. 356. 5 xii. 9.3.3. 

V. 23. 9 ; 149. 27 ; JBAS. 1910, p. 02. 

"T Rsm : vii. 103, 7, 21, 22, of. Liiiga Pumna, Ft. 1. oh. 60 

( IHQ, IX. 37*39. KSrddama river is identified with the Zatafshan 
which flows through Bokhara ( PBAl, p. 863, fnu 8 ). Kau^Uya refers to 
Kirdamika pearl wad the Commentary runs ( AS, p. 76) that Kardama was 
in Persia (1C. 1. 201*52 ). N. L. De points out on the authority FausboU 
that the river Zarafshen which flows a little to the north of Bokhara end 
Semerkend was the Ha(eki*niMlI of the Bbagavata and Hira^yavat! of other 
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lo the *1A(b* it is steted, thet Hhien Tseng was inlbnaed by the 
Sheh of Hwo (Kvndoz)» that emong his possessii^BS trpe a oountry 
ceUed Fo hodo bordering northward on the Oxns, the eapital of 
which was called Bgjag^a*. The same oonntry is referred tola 
the 'Narrative' of the pilgrim as Fo'ho, lying to the wrat of Ho'Un 
and reaching on the north to the Oxns®, the capital of which was 
the little Bajagrha. Ho-lin is Khulm (60 miles east of Balkhb the 
name of a oountry, and also of a tributory of the Oxus which 
separates Khulm from Balkh on the west. The Chinese name which 
is an equivalent of Balkh evidently refers to modem Balkh in Afghan* 
Turkistan, the home of the Balbikas. 

Balkh^ of the Bictrian Satrapy*, one of the oldest cities of the 
world, was a city of wealth and fame. Strabo says that it was the 
ornament of all Ariana and the emporium of Asiatic commerce. It 
stood on the great high ways of communication from east to west, 
and according to the Zend-aveata it was situated on the border of the 
gold country in the road of the confluence of nations®. Darius 
made it a satrapy, Alexander passed through it, and Seleuous annexed 
it to his dominions When Hiiien Tsang visited Balkh it was still 
a great centre of Buddhist faith*', but after the overthrow of the 
Sassanid kingdom by the Arabs, the ancient Baotrian satrapy along 
with the adjoining territories passed under the control of Khorasan, 
the seat of the Muhammadan power. 

Besides Bactria, Strabo refers to another city of Baktriane called 
Adrapsa which was most probably Kunduz'^. We have reference to 
another city of Baktrian Satrapy known as Aomos‘. Its location 
has not been definitely ascertained. Was it Alexandria Arion 
(Herat)* one of the three cities (Alexandria Araohoton and 


text! all of which mean the 'golden river*. The word Zarafahan also meaoi 
‘eoattwer’ or ‘Dletribotor’ of gold. It waa called golden river beoauee il 
broQght fertility to the eoU (IHQ II. 581*3S )• 

1 BH, pp. 47*48. a -YO, I, p. 108. 

3 MT, p. 268 and 273 Ihere oan be no doubt that Balkh waa th« 
country to which the name Bactria was aeaigned by the Qreeka (Boldleb 
Qatee of India, p 88). For geographical notieee of the adjoining regions ii 
Idrisi'a itinerary see, p. 871 ff, 4 HI, p. 39. 

6 Wilson, op. clt. p. 163. « BB, I, pp. 44-47. 

T HAfp. 90. Bat Sir Thomas Holdicb equates Adraspa with Andaral 
( Oates of India, p. 00 ). 

t HI. n. 80. 


s Ibid. 36*87. 
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AlexandHa apud caucasum) which ow« tbdr foandatiuD ch* rehailding 
to him 7 The word Aornoe', howbrer. moat correctly iraiieHteratea 
Sanakrit Urnaa, the name of a people of the NE. division (N6. 40). 

These settlement! make it clear that the races of the far distant 
Oxua valley formed an integral part of ancient Indian ethnographical 
tradion. We have in another passage a searching reference to the 
other peoples of this region ; — 

Atha Clna marTii'iikcaiva Kalikaihhcaiva culakan 
Tmaran Varbarakdran Pahlavd'^ Pdraddfimkdn 
Etdn janapaddihscakauh pldvayUvodadhim gatd^m 

The river Cak^it is the Oshos of Curtius^, and Okos of the Greeks, 
all referring to the Oxus, which derived its name from its tribotary, 
the Vaksh or Ak^u. In the Purauas, it is variously mentioned as 
Vaksu, Vaiiik^n, Caksu and Iksu. It is the famous river Amu-Darya, 
which rises from Lake Victoria (SJri-Kul) in the great Pamir plateau 
and empties itself into the Aral Sea. The Oxus basin which occupies 
the whole breadth of Northern Afghanistan, therefore, linked up 
India with Persia, and Afghanistan with Turkistan, and as such 
formed a great ethnographic watershed. The passage cited above 
clearly refers to it. 

The Oioas appear as a people of this division (No, 72) being 
followed by the Tukharas and were perhaps living somewhere near 
the Oxus in Bokhara. In the Makdbharata they are linked with the 
Yavanas and EamLojas^. According to one writer, the Cinas 
represent the people of modern Oilgit, Astor and Yassan*. The 
mention of Cina in the MilindA-panko along with many other old Indian 
principalities suggests that a country of this name existed in India ^ : 
they are also frequently mentioned among the retinue of Bhsgadatta, 
king of PrAg-jyotisa*’. Pargiter writes that in the ilfaAa&j^amto they 
are always spoken of with respect and admiration^, but according 


1 McOtya Pamno,, 121, 46-46. 2 MI, p. 42. ' s vi. 0. €6. 

4 NHH, oh. II, p. J5. AtkinsoD gays “the oorreot name of the 
principal tribe inhabiting Gilglt, Aator and the Indue valley ia <8hln or 
Shlog, poMibly the Cinoa of the Puranaa**, In the late Buddhiet Chronlele 
the Arya-manJukrt-mula-Kalpa, Cine la n entloned in aaaoolation with Kafimlra 
(AMKLP, p. 88, V. 2), Reference ia alao made to a country called Mahiolna 

(V. 8). 

8 SBE, XXVI. 327-8, 881. a Mbb, II, 26 0. t MP, p. 819. 
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to Manu they were Kflatriyas who became degraded». In the 
Kaika-8.8agara, prince and princess of China are trea^ 
on a footing of equality* with the Indian chiefs but 
foreign character of the country of this name is also hinted in the 

^^"'Marr^n the Uoka given above may refer to the great desert 
country including Merv and Tejen which lies f 
Afghanistan. Panini's Dhanva (IV. 2. 121) 

furnished by Patafijali and by the Kakiku indicate t^at Pare'D^va 
stood for a far-off desert lying beyond the borders of India . Meni 
was possibly derived from a Sanskrit word like Marubha i. e. e 
people of the desert. But Maru.kacchas who appear as a people 
of the North-Western Division ( No. 16 ) may be plausibly connected 
with the people of the Indian desert^. It is the Paraskara of Pamm 
( VI. 1. 167 ) which Patafijali treats as a dem corresponding to 
Thara-Parkara, the great desert of Sindh ‘which onw den^ t e 
whole of its south-eastern part up to the coast of the Great Rann o 
Kacch* orKaccha-Irina'--. This offers the clue to the geographi^l 
application of the joint name of the Marus and Kacchas. Kacoha 
( Cutch ) being historically connected with Smd Parkar from very 

The Culikas are apparently a variant of the Sulikas w o are 
mentioned as a people of this division ( No. 89 ) and also of the 
North-West ( No. 18 ) ; their exact location cannot be determmed. 
but It was certainly somewhere in Turkistan on the Oxus. n one 
of the passages of the Erhat-SamhUa the Sulikas are grouped with 
L and in another with the Vokkan.e» T— 

pleeee. Snlika in the vicinity of Tukhwa; TnkhSta. Snhka “d 
Vokkana were thne probably a oontiguone group of tnbai 
eettlemente'". The Vokkanae were the people of ^ 

Uttle Pamir plateau, which i. watered by the vanoue “ 

the upper reachea of the Oxu^ In the Chine* eouroe. d*hng wrth 
thereof the Kuehana power, mention le made of H,u^. 


... It K8SB. I, p. 4W and 418. 

I 894 Of alao OAin«.«.*5«i lBl.XX.W.80.UiiaU). 

a MIX i. “ T But K.n.«y. that 

'or S' lt °x“ a iu^rm. <»o«t I. i»pli««. 

I IX. 21. Of. IX. 15. AW. 9 IHQ, XXVII. 49. 

9 XVI. 85. 
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present Wftkhftn, Skuang^mi, i. e. Cbitral and Kwi»8huang or 
Oandhara and others'. The Tu^as have been notioed*, and the 
Varbaras of the passage and also of our list (No. 70) ref^aent 
the various rude tribes who lived in the unexplored regions in 'Uie 
lower course of the Oxus near about the trans*Caspian province^. 
The Fallavas were a fierce mhcca people*. According to Buhler, 
Pahlava and its Iranian prototype Pahlav, are corruptions of Par- 
thava, the Indigenbus name of the Parthians^. The word Pftrthava® 
is regarded as the early Sanskritised form of the name from which 
Pahlava has been derived^. In one of the many curious legends 
told in the Eamayatia it is said that the Pahlavas. Yavanas, ^aJcas, 
and Kambojas were created from the tail of the cow Kamadhe^u. 
The HanvaThm refers to them as a degraded people having beards 
and also as dwelling in forests". 

The Parthians lived in Media but enjoyed a brief spell of rule 
in Kabul and the frontier regions of India in about A. D. 43-44 and 
thereafter. The most famous of the Indo-Parthian rulers were 
Mithradates I, Vonones and Gandopharnes. The reference to 
Pahlava amatya Suvi^akba in Rudradaman's inscription shows 
that by that time ( 2nd A. D. ) the foreigners had been quite well 
known. 

The other people the Paradas are also mentioned In the 
Mahabharata in a list of barbarous tribes*, and all other allusions 
indicate that they were mainly a northern''' or north-western race or 

1 S. Konow in El- XXI. 268; PHAI, p. 883. For Indentifioation 
of VokkSns with Hjrkania of Ptolemy’s Geography, see MT, pp. 260-S2,893. 

9 Supra p. 105 ff. 

3 There la no auIBotent ground to hold, that the people of thia name 
known to olaasioal writers are the same aa the Varbaras of the text who are 
clearly placed in the Oxua valley. Dr. B. 0. Law (10. I. 388-89 ; TAI, p. 
02 ) for inatanoe, refers to the Barbara country of ArlhaiTtstra where it may 
have been used to denote the region round Karachi. Cf. the .Barbara janapada 
of the Oanapatha of Paniot (IV. 3. 93 ), a coastal country with its port 
Barbatika. Dr. Sircar similarly connects Varbara with Barbarioum (IHQ. 
XXr. 303, fn, 30 ). « Mbh ; VI. 0. 68. 

8BE, XXV. Intro; p. OXV. Cf. Partbava of the insoriptions of 
Darius ( 81, p. 4, L. 16 ; p. 7, L. 16 ), 

6 Pfirthavas are mentioned In the Sgveda (vi. 27. 8}. According to 

e 

Ludwig they were the same as the Parthians (Ved. Xnd., I, 604}. 

7 on. III. 250. • HV, i. 14.17 ; I. 27. 18, 32, 50. 

9 Mbh (B)., ii. 49. 8. 9 ; 50. 8-4 ; 50. IS. 1* Cf. Mbh (B).. vl. 84. 7. 
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a l|iU tribe like the TaAganas and Kulindas. Mann refei^ to tbem ae 
degraded people, and so does the Hcmvawm which eharacteriees 
themes having longhaired. Their orighial home was in the Oxas 
valley ae the passage quoted above shows*. The Pgratas mentiotted 
In the list of the Western Division ( No. 13 ) are the same as the 
Parades. 

♦ 

29. AMBABAS 

They may be connected with the Ambri who aided by their 
neighbours Sigambri opposed Alexander with an army of 80,000 foot 
and 60,000 cavalry. It has been suggested that Ambri must be the 
Malli^, and formed an important section of the Malavas. In the 
list under review the Ambaras appear almost in conjunction with 
the Malavas. 

30. MADRAKAS 

As noted before the Madras, claimed descent from an eponymous 
king Madraka, son of ^ibi Aui§lQara, and were septs of the 
family of Sivi like the Kaikeyas*. They are also grouped with 
the Yaudheyas as a tribe of the same class : Ymdheya^ manavan 
rajan Madrakanam yudhi^. The Madra country was the 

chief centre of Vedic learning** : the epic struggle of the 
Madra princess with a crnel destiny immortalised the ancient 
Madras, and therir cultural ideas. From the Milinda-pa'fiJho 
we learn that King Milinda ( Menander ) a Graeco-Bactrian king, 
who became a convert to Buddhism, was ruling over the Madda 
country with Sagala as his capital'^ which, according to a Buddhist 
lexicon, was one of the twenty ancient cities*. 

The Brahmanical name of the Madra capital was i^akala mentioned 
by Panini as Sankala in the Sutm IV. 2. 75. In the Mahdbhdrata 
we read: Tatah Sakalamabhyetya Madrai^mputa bhedanam'^. 
Sakala or Sagala has been rightly identified by Fleet with the modern 
Sialkot. The river Iravat! or Ravi flowed through the eastern 

s 

N 

1 HV, 1. 14.17. 2 ClI. I, 26. Pargiter places the PSradae in 

the North*West ( AIHT, p 268 }. Dr. D. 0- fliroar writes that the Psradae 
or Parthians lived in the Ehorasan region (IHQ. XXI. 803, fn). For the 
Falldas of Asokan Inscriptions, see Oil. I. 26 ; PHAI, p. 250. s |il, p, 324. 

4 Supra p. 91. » Mbh (B).. vii. 137. 26 ; Of. ii. 60. 14. 

6 Sat. Br., lii. 7. 1; 8BB, XV. 132. See H. 0. Roy In JASB. 
XVin, 1998, p. 258. f BBS, XXXV. 6. • See supra p. 41 fo. 11. 

9 Mbh., il. 92. 14. Of. KS8B. I, p. 406. 
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border of the Medra^desa^. So Madra embraced the central 
portion of the Punjab*, particularly the district around Sialkot’ 
in the Doab between the Chenab and Bavl rivers, but it 
possibly comprised even a portion of the country between the 
Jhelum and the Chenab rivers, and thus abutted on Eaikeya on 
the west. Like the'Eurus, the northern branch of the Madras was 
called Uttara Madras, who are plausibly connected with the Eam- 
bojas and other people of Iranian extraction^. Similarly Pacini 
mentions two divisions of the Madra country, Piirva and Apara- 
diko* Madrdijjam^. People bearing the tribal name Madra are known 
to have lived near about the Gorakhpur district®. 

As one of the republioation states existing on the western frontier 
of the Gupta empire the Madrakas are mentioned in the Pillar 
inscription of Allahabad. In the early part of the sixth century A. D. 
the Madra country passed under the rule of the Huna conqueror 
Mihirakula (o. 516*536 A. D.) who ruled from Sialkot. The people 
continued to flourish as one of the powers of the Punjab, even upto 
the time of the Pala king Dharmapgjla in the 9th century A. D. 

Epic traditions, however, indicate that the Punjab was the home 
of many other tribes besides the Madras. Thus the people living 
in the country watered by the river Sindhu and its tributaries, i. e., 
the Punjab are also designated as Vahikas in the Mahabharata and 
stigmatised as a filthy people : 

Pafkanam Sindhu^a^fhanam mdlnam Yt'ntardkriiah 
... Vahlkdn parivarjjayd. ^ 

1 Mbh., viii. 44. 17. The Deeg s ■(ream flowing through Sia'kot 
dlatriot, locally called Dyoka, i* referred (o in the NUmata Pur^a ae a river 
of (he Madra country { B. C. Law, Geog. Euays, p. 92). It wat alto 
known (o PSnini and according to Patafijali, ikali rice grew on iti bank 
(Agrawala in IHQ. XXIX. 11). 2 EHI, p. 302. 

s CH. 1.1149. 4 Alt. Era; viii. 14. See N. L. De in IHQ. II, 131, 

who oonneeti them with Media or ‘Mad’ and its division Azerbijan which 
resolves into Airyana*vJja ,(Aryan seed) from its Avestan name Aryavaljam, 
s VII. S. 13: IV. 2. 108. Cf. Madraksra as a constituent element of 
the Salva'/anupoda (Supra p. 95 fn 2). It has been pointed out that the name 
■ignifying warrior-troops of the Madras owed its origin to the eventful marriage 
of the Madra princes Savitri, with the Sdlva Prince 8atyavin’(IHQ. XXIX. 20), 

6 C 11. III. 66. 

T viii. 44. 7. In another passage the people'] of (he Punjab seun to 
have been oolleotively called Ara(tas or Bahikas (viii. 44, 40 ft vs. 10), In the 
Barhatpaifa Artbe^Orat Ara^te Is grouped with Bahlika, vhloh is obviously 
a mistake for Bahtka (F. W. Thomas, op, dt. p. 81, Siiira No. 100). 
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It is to be noted that in the KamasUtra of Vfttsyayana (3rd 
oentuty A. D.) the people of *8indhv^a§tMna'th ca nc^nanumtaral^ya* 
are said to have been fond of filthy habit in sexual matters. In the 
JayamangcUa Commentary of YaSodhSra, *Sindhu§a^fha* is explained 
as the country of Vipasa etc. i. e., the Punjab'. Bvidently. the 
people meant by Vatsyayana in his Sutra No. 26 are the same as the 
Vahikas of the ifaAa6A5rato. Consequently when the Vahtkas are 
described in SUtra No. 26, they were certainly not the same as the 
Vahlikas, who are mentioned in the Sutras^ immediately preceding 
(Nos. 22*24) * as possessing different characteristios^. The separate 
identity of the two names is not uniformly maintained in the Maha^ 
hharaJta and sometimes the two are confused. Thus the passage of 
Mahabharata that the Bahlikas are the drege of the earth refer 
to the Vabikas^. 

But l§akala was also the old capital of a powerful tribe called 
Takkas, whose country was known to Hiusn Tsang as Tee-Kia, and 
Cunningham quotes Hemacandra to show that the Bahikas were the 
same as the Takkas^. i^akala as a Vshlka-grama is also mentioned 
by Pataftjall.® Indeed, Vahlka, according to the notices made of it 
in the Mahabharata, stood for the whole of the Punjab. The Vahlka- 
gramas of ^akala and Patanaprastha, as referred to in the grammati* 
cal works^, imply the inclusion of Madra-Janapada in the Vahlka 


1 VK8, pp. 370-371. Cf. Mbh ; vlii. 44. 32 

ChandrabhS,^ Vitaata ca aindhu aa^tha vahirgiieh 
Aratfa rmma tc deia na^fa dharmidn tan vrajet, 

u Ibid. 

3 Tliis evldenoe is aufflolenlly clear and goes to ahow that the Vahikaa 
and the Vahlikaa were two different peoplea. So when Yadavaprakafia equatea 
Vahlka with Valhika he ia not oorreot. Hia atatement that Tarka included 
Vahlka (VJN, p. 37 ▼. 27) fa endorsed by Hemacandra who equates Takka 
with Vahlka, and tba latter is clearly dutingulahed fiom Valhika, the 
alternative form of Vilhika (Abhfdbana, p. 382, 383). Vahika and Balhika la 
also distinguished by BajsBekbata (Kavya, p. 8) who almilaily tefera to T^kka 
and Valhika separately (Kavya, p. 51, 94). As Takka denoted the country 
round Sialkot which according to the evldenoe of the Sanektit Epic was also 
known as Bahika, the Takkn-Bahika country is not to be confused with Vilhika. 

4 V. 39. 80. « OAGl. pp. 170-171. 

6 n. 294. T Patafijal, II. 898: 10. VI. 188.80. 

Patanaprastha Is the same as Paltban or Pathanko^ situated at the entrance 
of the Sangra valley. 
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country. The ^'anajTOkto of Ullnara and also Kekaya constituted the 
other two divisions of the far*fluhg Vahika country ^ 

Like the Vahlkas, the Madras are represented as a despicable 
people in the later books of the Mahabharala and are stigmatised 
as base, impure and contemptible^. ‘^Amongst the Madrakas 
all acts of friendship are lost^." And so it is said : Napi vairaih na 
aavMrddaYn Madrahena samdcaret*. Even the Rii^aJtafa/ibgitiJi records 
similar views®. 

32. PAURAVAS 

They were a famous people of the Vedic Age who lived on the 
banks of the Hydaspes, from which a section of them moved 
eastward®. Strabo says that the country of Poros which lay between 
Hydaspes and Akesines contained about 300 cities^. The Pauravas 
are also connected with the Porouaroi mentioned by Ptolemy*. 

33. DANDAPlSlGALAKAS 

This and the following few names may be treated as forming 
a group assignable to the Himalayan hilbstates of the Punjab. The 
Eohalas (No. 36) are evidently the Eohils, a Kulu tribe who had 
given their name to the Kulu valley of the Kangra district. Kohil 
or Ko)l (Kulu) as a territorial ® name denotes the Kulu subdivision 
which comprises the tahsih of Kulu and Saraj and the mid- 
Himalayan cantons of Labul and Spiti. The Manahalas (No. 34) 
were presumably another people allied to the Kohalas or Kolis, 
whose name survives in the Lahul taluk of the Kulu valley. The 
Kulu valley is bounded on the south-west by the State of Mandi, 
which lies in the upper reaches of the Boas. Mandi is the same as 
Mandamati of the rarodi-gam of Panini^o. The people of Mandi 
are possibly referred to as Mandavyas (No. 38) as the grouping 

1 Agrawala in IHQ. XKIX. 17. It may be noted that' in the Oopatka 
Brahmana (II. 9) the Usinaras are oonneoted with the Savasas. Dr. Agrawala 
writes tha t the 8avaeas were the people of Cibha oomprlslBg Punob, Rajauri, 
and Bbimbbar. 

a Mbh ; viii. 40. 21 ff. 3 Mbh ; vlii. 40. 2«. « Mbh ; vtli. 40. 28 and 41. 

3 Vlll. 1531, RT. II. p, 12o. For a paper on the Madras see H. 0. Bay. In 
JASB. XVIII. 1922. p. 267 and ff. For the Malavas (No. 31). see 8. B. 
Ohau^iurl In IHQ. XXIV. 171 £f (Sept. 1948). 6 Ved. Ind.. 11. 12. 96. 

f MA. p. 35. I MT. p. 164. of. Mbh (B); vl. 50.48. 

» Glossary. II. pp, 563 ff. lo VUI. 2. 9. 
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indicates. Oa the south, Mandi adjoins Suket, which lies along the 
nofth bank of the Sutlej rirer, the rirer separating Suket from the 
Simla Hill States. Suket is written as Seokot in earlier records. The 
S&takas (No. 37) who form another section of this group in the list, 
plainly refer to Seokot by a slight transposition of one letter. 

Haying regard to the nature of entries, and the locality indicated 
by the names which occur after the Dandapiiigalakas, it is reasonable 
to assume, that the Dandapingalakas were closely allied to the people 
of the Kulu valley. But the Kulu valley was in a geographical 
position the same to which the name Kuluta was applied in ancient 
times. In the Oanapafha, the name occurs as Kuluna*, the chief 
city Nagara is included in the Katryadi-^a^ia®. The capitals of the 
country Nagar and Sultanpur were situated on the various tributaries 
of the Beas®. Numismatic evidence, namely, similarity of the 
symbols of eoins show that they wore the neighbours of the 
Kunindas^, All these indicate that the Kulutas occupied the Kulu 
valley of the Kangra district. Hiuen Tseng’s estimate that the size 
of Kiu-lo4o was 3000 li^ suggests the application of the name to an 
extensive area stretching as fas as the Upper Yamuna on the east, 
and the inclusion of the little principalities of Suket and Mandi*\ 
The pilgrim further observed that the country was very near the 
snowy mountains, it had a great quantity of medicinal herbs : *'Gold, 
silver, and copper are found here in fine drops (crystals) and native 
copper.’*^ 

39. BHUTAPURA 

Bhota, as Lassen says on the authority of an inscription, was the 
name of Tibet*. A Jaina work refers to Bhota^desa indicating a 

i Pan, IV. 2, 133 ; IV. 3 98. » IV. 2. 95, S CAGI, p. 163. 

4 Coini of the KnlStaa assigned to the first-second oenturiee A. D., 
bear the legend ; Rajna Kuluta$ya V\raya^a$ya (CH. I. 520 ; COAI, p. C.; 
IHQ. XXVII. 206. 5 YO, 1, p. 298. 

South Indian inaoriptions refer to a Kuluta country In the south (El. 
XVlIl. 53, vs. 68-72), which seems to have been situated near about Vefigi and 
Utkala (El. XXV. 244 and fn.). 

f BR, I. p. 177. It ia now known that great mineral wealth existe In 
Kulu. In the tract known as Wszirl Riipti. veins of silver, copper and lead have 
bean dieoovered and eo-also in the vailejr of the Upper Bees, where tracee of a 
very pure white ocystAl have been met with (See IG. VII. 1886 Edn, pp. 
337-38). For the MAnAHALAS (No. 34) eee supra p 118 ; BUNAS (No. 85) see 
S. B. Ohoudhuri in IHQ. 3CXVI. 118 i KOBALA8 (No. 36), SiTAKAS (No. 37) 
and UAnDAVTAS (No, 38} see above. < El. 1.124. 
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similar location^, and according to Tara4antra, the Bhota country 
extended from Kasmir to Kg,marupa3. In an inscription of Lhfisa 
dated in 822 A. D., the native Tibetan name for the country has been 
given as ‘Bod', which responds to T’ufan by which Tibet was called 
in the Chinese annals. A later name given to Tibet was T'u-pot*t 
which also represents Bod. * The word ‘Bod’ was corrupted by the 
Indian writers into Bhot, giving rise to the name Bhotiya or Bhuta, 
applied to the border tribes living between India and Tibet. Stein 
observes that the Bhauttas of Ba^atarangiifi refer to the ‘population 
of Tibetan descent, generally inhabiting the regions immediately to 
the E. and NE. of Kasmir, i. e. the modern mountain districts of 
Drss, Ladakh, and perhaps also Skardo.’** From other notices it 
is ascertained that the Zoji-la Pass on the high road to Dras and 
Ladakh was the ‘ethnographic water-shed between Kasmir and the 
territory of the Bhauttas’.® 

42. HEMATALAS 

The western Himalayan range was variously designated by the 
classical writers as Emoda, Emodoi, and Hemodes all desived 
from the Sanskrit Haimavata, meaning ‘snowyHematala is the 
same as Haimatala, and refers to those people who lived at the 
foot of the snowy mountains. The country of these people as told 
in the 'Life* was known to Hiuen Tsang as Hi-mo-ta-lo (Himatala) 
which he reached by travelling 300 li eastward from Mung Kien* 
(Talikhan). This makes Himatala correspond to Tlshkhan or Kilah 
Afghan in Badakshan. Tishkhan lies on the high road from 
Koondooz to Fyzabad, and is situated on the northern bank of the 
Kokeha river to the east of Talikhan as recorded. It was thus 
situated at the foot of the Hindu Kush.‘ Indian tradition thus 
accords with Chinese evidence regarding the existence of a people 
whose ethnic or country name was derived from the physical 
features of a country nestling on the foot of the Hindu kush 
(Himalaya). 

1 lA. XI. S47. Ptolemy's Byatai is equated with 8kt. Bhautta, Tibetan 
Bod, 1. e. central Tibet (IHQ. XXIV. 214). 9 DD. p. 33. 

3 NHH, oh. in, pp. 17-18, oh. II, pp. 18-19. * RT. p. 47, fn. 

S For QANDHARAS (No. 40) see supra p, 81, fn 5, and YASOVATI 
(No. 41) see supra p. 103. c BIA, p. 16, fn. 1 and p. 36, fn. 2. 

» BH, p. 106 fn. • YC. II, pp. 275-76 ; BR, I, p. 42, fn. 139 ; 

11, p. 290. 
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Tjie pilgrim got the impression that the people were of violent 
and hasty disposition and lacked the sense of righteousness and 
virtue. Their bearing and appearance contained hardly any noble 
trait: in the opinion of the traveller^ their dress« manners and 
customs all resembled those of the Turks. He says that the people 
wore clothes of wool and skin and lived in tents made of felt, leading 
practically a nomadic life. A peculiar custom among them was, 
that their wives used to wear upon their head-dress a wooden horn 
about three feet or so in length i. 

46 YAUDHEYAS 

They were a famous gana community and were connected with 
many other well-known tribes of the Punjab ® The coin moulds 
of the Yaudheyas, assigned to the second century B. C with the 
legend YaudheyHndih Bahudhafiyake connect them with Rohtak,® and 
they along with the Agreyas and Sibis and their early associates the 
Arjannyanas seem to have lived in one compact aiea in the eastern 
Punjab The suggestion that the Yaudheys were a confederate 
tribe of three repubhos, the other constituent parts being the 
Arjunayanas and the Kunindas, is not supported by adequate 
evidence'^. But it cannot be ignored that the Yaudheyas are 
frequently noticed in close association with one or more tribes in 
coins. 

Sometime later, the Yaudheyas, or a branch of them, seem to 
have moved to Rajputana where they ruled as a political power, as is 
indicated in the inscription of Rudradaman In the third century 
A D they also lived in the Bharatpur state. The reference to them 
in the Allahabad inscription along with their early associates, 
presumably points to the same locality , but duiing the same period, 
i. e in the third and the early fourth centuiy A, D , they also lived 
m the Kangra valley’^ as close associates of the Kunindas. The 
striking similarities in the motifs of the coins of the two tribes 
indicate an integrated organisation of the two communities, which 
might have even led to the absorption of the Kaunindas in the 
organisation of the the more powerful Yaudheyas®. The evidence 

1 BR, II, p. 2S0. For the BAJAMYaS ( No. 43 ) Seo Supra p 94 fa 3 
The KHAOABA8 ( No. 44 ) and the QAYYAS ( No. 46 ) cannot be identified. 

2 See Supra pp. 63-64. s IHQ. XXVII. 201. « NHIP, 

VI, 82, 6 IHQ. XXVII. 208 209. 6 Ibid. pp. 206-208. 
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of the post-kushsb^a coins indicates that after the overthrow of the 
Kushanas, the Yaudheyas were ruling as an independent power over 
the entire country extending from the Sutlej to the Yamuna* and 
particularly in the chakrata tahail of the Dehra>D\in district. ^ 

68&69. SINDHU-SAUVlRA 

The two names are combined in a sing'e appellation in the 
Mahabharata^. In another passage* Jayadratha is described as the 
king of both Sindhu and Sauvira : Sauvtran saka Sindkuvih (v. 12), 
and there may not be many passages in the epic which tend to show 
a division The two names forming an identical pair appear much 
in the same way in other texts too,® and also in the inscription of 
Rudradaman. The joint application of the two names comprehended 
the whole of modern Sind, including a portion of the coastal regions 
of South Rajputana, the latter country ‘at the head of the gulf of 
Ehambay* being equivalent to Sauvira in particular®. In the time 
of the author of the Periplus (c. 80 A. D,), the capital of this region 
(scythia), i. e. of lower Sind was Minnagara idendified with Thatha, 
and its chief trading post was Barbaricum’^. 

But Sindbu-Sauvira when distinguished, as is found in our text and 
also in the aphorisms of Pftnini®, in the Arthasastra'^, Har§a-carita^^ 

r NHIP, VI. 29, 142. 9 Journal of the Nuatismatio Sooiety of 

India. Vol. II. 1940, pp. 109-110. The DASAMEYAS ( No. 47) eeem to 
have been a Punjab tribe ( MP, p. 380 ), the SyAmAkAS ( No. 48 ) were 
the people of Sogdiana The KKBMADHURTAS ( No. 49 ) were a fabulooe 
people. For the BALBIKAS (No. 50 ) eee supra pp. 108 ff., and AbHIRAS 
(No. 61 ) see supra pp 45-46. A plaoe oalled Kiilodaka (No. 62 ) is 
mentioned in the MahShhnrata (ziiii. 25. 60 }. For the APABANTAS 
( No. S3 ) supra pp. 65—56; SlJDRAS ( No. 64 ) eee supra p 46 ; 
PAHLAVAS (No. 65) see supra p. 114 : CARMAKHAND lEAS (No. 56) 
eee supra p. 1U8; YAVANAS (No. 67 ) see the author's article in IHQ, 
XXVI. 118lf, 

3 V. 19. 9 : vi, 61. 4. Cf. Bhltma Parvu list vl. 9. 51 ff ; viii 40. 41. 

^ iii. 266. 8, ' 5 BBS. XIV. 148. A Jaina tradition of a very 
remote period even refers to Vibhayam as the oapital of Sindhu-Sovira 
(lA. XX. 875 ). 6 Bapson, Ancient India, p. 168 ; OAQI, pp. 669-71. 

Gf. Bh^gavata Purana (i. 10. 36, iii. 1. 21 ff.) which places Sauvira contiguous 
to Anarta and BaurSatra. 7 CAOI, pp, 330ff. 

t IV. 3. 93 and IV. 2. 76. ^ AS, p. 40. In the Barhaapatya 

Arthv^atra also Sindhu and Sauvira countries are separately mentioned ( F. 
W. Thomas, op. eit. p. 21 Sutra Nos. 103 A 104 ). In Ihe Artha^atra the 
referonoe is to Souvira only. lo Op. oit. p. 101 A 194. 
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and KeUha-S’Sagara^, carried a different geographical meaning. 
The Sanvlras were an ancient people* but in the Vedio Sutra texts, 
they are referred to as an impure people*. The Buddhist texts 
mention Boruva (modern 'iori in Upper Sind) as the capital of 
Sauvira^, and in one text, the Sauvlra country is stated to have been 
one of the seven political divisions of India*. Mention is also made 
of the Sauvlra city of DattSraitri*, presumably named after Dome- 
trios or Dattamitra of the Modern Sukkur in Sind 

on the Indus, opposite BorJ, is mentioned by Papini as Sarkara, a 
city of the Sauviras®, Notices given of the Sibarae by Pliny show 
that the people lived near about the confluence of the Indus with 
other rivers of the PunjabAlboruni clearly states that Sauvlra 
corresponded to Multan and Jahravgr to the east of the Iudus^°. 
These indications referring to upper Sind as the Sauvira country 
possibly furnished the basis for the grouping Sindhu-Sauvlra, ^ ^ but 
it was obviously different from Sovira of MiVnda.pahho^ which 
stood for a littoral portion of Sind-Rajputana^*. 

Sindhu as a janapada, possibly stood for the Sind-Sagar Doab, 
the region between the Jhelum and the Indus, but the wider appli¬ 
cation of the name related to the lower valley of the Indus i. e. 
modern Sind which had a homogenous geographical unity. But 
Hiaen Tseng's description of the kingdom of Sin-tu (Sindhu), and of 
its capital which is taken to be another name for modern Alor ^ *. the 
chief city of Upper Sind, along with his mention of A-Hien-p’o-chih- 
lo, Pi-to-sMh-lo and A-fan tu^'* which embraced considerable portions 
of modern Sind but distinguished from 8in-tu, shows that the geogra¬ 
phical application of the term Sind in the days of Hinen Tsang, was 
restricted to the upper portion of the country. Other incidental 
notices in the pilgrim’s account indicate that Mou-lo-aan-pu-lu 


I la the KathS.-8-Sagara ( KSoB, I, p. 151, 11, p. 086; raeatioa is 

made only of Siadhu,^ and so a^eo in the KamaaiHra a work of the 8rd oentary 
A. D. (VES, p. 308). a Cf. Pan. TV. 1.148 and the Jaina 

XJpanga ( supra p. 30, fn 2). 3 A BOBI, XXIX. 142. 

4 Cf. JatakaNo. 424, OJ, 111 p. 280. 5 Bupra p. 40, fn. 10. 

6 PHAl, p. 319. r OD, p. 183. » IBQ. XXIX. 16 and 31. 

9 MM. p. 163. 14 AT. I. 300;PHAI, pp. 6?4-26. 

II DD, p. 183. 19 SBB, XXXVI. 269. 'a The lexicographers 

Hemaoandra and Yodavaprakafia identify Sauvlra with Sumalaka ( Abhidhuna, 
p* 8S3: VJN, p. 37. V. 18. Cf. also HaimakOKa quoted by Dr. B. 0. Law In 
TAI, p. 345 ), but the lattsr oountry is hot mentioned in ordinary Indian 
litermtore. 14 TC, H, pp. 363-53. i» Ibid. 258-61. 
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(Multan and Sauvira S), which be reached proceeding eastward from 
Sin^u (Sind) and crossing the Sindhu river^, was on the east side of 
the Indus, and consequently Sindhu was to its west. Dr. H. C. Boy 
Chaudhuri quotes the commentator of Kamasatra of Vatsyayana to 
prove this location®. Cunninghan, however, gives convinoing reason 
to believe that Sehwan a place of great antiquity to the west cf the 
Indus in Central Sind, was called Saindhavasthana or Sindhsthan, 
which points to the Sansknt name of the country The Greek name 
Sindomana, obviously refers to some such word meaning the abode 
of Saindhavas^ Middle-Sind or Hiuen Tsang's Ofancha* presum¬ 
ably represented Sindhu-deSa though Hiuen Tsang employs a different 
name, whose Sanskrit equivalent Avanda, cannot be traced either to 
Aparanta or Avanti. The truth is that the whole of the modern 
Sind was not outside the former geographical limits of Sindhu-deSa ; 
it was perhaps equivalent to it: Hiuen Tsang simply docs not repre¬ 
sent the traditional standpoint of ancient Indian geography 

60 ^ATADRUHAS 

This refers to the She-to-fu lu or Satadru of Hiuen Tsang^, tch 
position of which is fixed by the recoidod distance of 700 li between 
Kuliita and She-to-t'u-lu on the one hand, and the estimated distance 
of 1800 li between the latter and Bairat on the other*". This points 
to the famous old city of Sirhmd^ as the capital of the Satadruha 
country, which was bounded on the west and north by the river 
Sutlej. The people of Sirhind are the Sairindhas of our text. 

61. KULINDAS 

They are mentioned in the Mahahharata mostly in association with 
other Himalayan tribes Of a Kulinda prince it is said that he lives 


1 BR, II, p. 274. 

3 Although the Bt&tement of the Oonomentator is clear { PHAI, p. 624 ) 
it IS difficult to accept the position that Sindhu was confined merely to the 
west side of the Indus and that we cannot regard this name ae covering the 
valley to the east Suoh asseittons refer to the political condition of a 
particular age. For instance, in Kosmtu Jndik,opltuate$ (MA, p. 161) it is 
written that Sindhu la the frontier country of India for the river Indus 
aeparates Persia from India. Eere Sindhu is confined to the eastern side of 
the river. 3 OAGI, pp 304-306 * Ibid. 301. 

5 BE, p. 77. 6 Supra p. 32. v CAGI, pp. 166 ff.; YC, I p. 299. 
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constantly in mountains {PravatavSsmityah)^. The ethnic name 
may have been obtained from the river Kalindl or the Yamuna. The 
people settled on upper reaches in the region of the lofty mountains 
where the river takes its rise. This was the country of the Kylindrine 
of Ptolemy®! and is not to be confused with the people'of Kulu 
valley® who are separately mentioned. • To this people is attributed 
the coins which bear the legend Kw^imdasa which is a good transcript 
of Kuninda. These coins which can be dated to a period about 
the end of the first century B. C. when the Kunlndas were apparently 
living under a moriarchical organisationconstitute the earliest 
reference to their settlement. No doubt Kuninda® is a mere variant 
of Kuliuda, for numismatic evidence shows that the ‘narrow strip 
of land at the foot of the Siwalik hills® between the Jumna and the 
Sutlej, and the territory between the upper courses of the Beas and 
Sutlej was the homo of the people. But the tribe possibly extended 
further east as far as Nepal along the southern slopes of the Hima¬ 
layas and occupied the Almora Hills*. To one such branch of the 
people is to be attributed the coins found in the Almora District*. 
The Mahabhurata knowB & branch of them called Apara Kulinda'®, 
and even refers to "all the countries of Kulinda”. 

The Kunindas like the Yaudheyas submitted to the rule of 
the Kusbanfts and regained their independence by overthrowing the 
Kushana power. It is highly probable that sometime before the rise 
of the Guptas, the Kunindas merged into the larger body of the 
Yaudheyas* 

An important notice relating to the Kulindas deserves atten¬ 
tion. In a remarkable passage of the Great Epic we have a reference 
to the lumps of PaiplXika gold sent by the northern tribes to King 
Yudhiflthira. The tribes so mentioned are stated to have lived on 

1 Mbh.. iii. 264. 8. 2 MT. p. 110. 3 MP, p. 316. 

Cuaningham says that they are the modern Kunets of the Kulo valley. 

4 CCAT, p. 01. Smith Catalogue of the ooios in the Indian Museum, 
p. 101. Of Rajjiah Kuninidaaa Amoghabhut%Ba (P. Gupta In IHQ. XXVII. 204). 

5 In our list of the NE. Division which is a mistake for the Xorth, 
mention is made of the Eaunindas (No. 18], wbioh is a variant of the 
Kunindas, and so refer to the Kulindas. The Kulindas of Ptolemy and literature 
are found to be in the same country as the Kunindas of coins. 

6 Its ancient name was Sapadalakna (lA. X. 334, v. 11). It was 
corrupted into Pmkrit Sav&likba end thence into Sivalika or Siwalik. 

» COAI, p. Om. . • MP,p. 316. 

9 OH. I. 529 !• 11.25, 4. U NHIP, VI 81. 
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both sides of of the river Sftiloda^, and among them mention is ma4e 
of the Kulindaa and other Himalayan tribes : 

Khasa UkasanS ’yarkah pradara Dirghave^juabah 
Pdradafica KuUndasca Taiiganah Paratanganah 
Tadvai piplUkam nama uddhrUim yat pipUikaih,^ 

Here is perhaps an allusion to the burrows of the miners in the 
the Tibetan gold-fields. Prof. Sobiern writes that the gold-digging 
ants of antiquity are no other than the Tibetan miners®. Local 
circumstances, namely the piercing cold for which the miners are 
usually dressed in furs, the physical features of the Tibetans which 
resemble ‘incredibly to apes', and their extraordinary habits, gave rise 
to the notion that they wore animals^. The subterranean dwellings 
of the diggers of gold, whose tents are always pitched in “pits some 
seven or eight feet below the surface of the ground so as to keep out 
of the wind”, added to the active habits of miners, and suggested the 
idea of ants in particular. 

Tibet bore the characteristic name Sarthol or ‘gold 
country,’ 'Sar', being the Tibetan name for gold. All available 
information regarding the features of the gold-digging fields 
correspond to the lofty plateau of Tibet which contained rich 
gold mines, the most important of which were the gold¬ 
fields of Nari-Khorsutn®. Nari-Khorsum is a district of Tibet 


) £pio iiooouQtB ooQueot the river with Uttara Kura aud Meru ( DO, 
p. 172 ). According to the Matsya Pwrana, the river Sailodakn riaea at Mt. 
Aruna whioh is weet-KaililBa (MP, p. 361). L. Peteoh writes on the authority 
of Henraann that the tale of the gold-diggiog ants of Asia, as mentioned 
by Herodotos and later Greek travellers ISlearohus and Megastbenes, 
was based on the knowledge of gold-waahioga in Ladakh and Baltisan 
(IHQ XXIV. 213). Of. also 8. Obattopadhyaya who says that the 
gold produoitig desert of India is a myth (lUQ. XXVI. 25, 114). 

2 ii, 52. 3-4. Of. vs. 13-14. 3 lA. IV, i!25 ff. 

4 It has been noticed that the dogs of Tibet (lA. IV. 225 ) are very 
big in size and bad formidable strength. It is quite ojnoeivable that these 
giant dogs of Tibet should be confounded with their masters. In Chineie books, 
description is given of the kingdom of drgs where men have the bodies of 
dogs (B. Schuyler, Turkistan, Voi. I, p. 409). But the Tibetans were 
living very elosa to Indio, and so names dweliiog upon physical ugliness snob 
as A&vamukbas (No. 18 ), ^Vamukhos (No. 19 ). DirgbakeSas (No. 20), 
Olpltanasikas (No. 21) wbiob oour In this division may oontain a reference 
to them. 

5 In Narl-Kborsum the most important field was Thok-Jolueg. Many 
other gold'flelds have been notioed (IA. IV. 228). 
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which lies to the north of Kumaon and Garhwal in the trans< 
Himalayan region of the Sutlej*. This apparently was the country 
meant by Hiuen Tsang in his 8u-fa4a-m’Kiu4a-lo or Suvarnagotra. 
He placed the country on the frontier of Brahmapura, and the 
boundaries indicated were the Fan Kingdom, i. e., Tu^fan ^Tibet) 
on the east and the kingdom of Ehotan {Yu-Hen) on the north. It 
is expressly stated : "From this country comes a superior sort of 
gold, and hence the name”®. The gold-country of Hiuen-Tsang 
existing to the west of Tibet was evidently the Nari Khorsum 
Province of Tibet®. The same country may have been intended 
in the mention of Suvarnabhumi which occurs in our list of the 
North-Eastern Division (No. 28), which is a mistake for the ‘North* 
as already explained*. Two names immediately following 
Suvarnabhumi in that list, namely, Vasuvana (No. 29) and 
Bevasthala (No. 30) are likely to go together. Their position cannot 
be satisfactorily determined, but the indications are that they refer 
to some half mythical region of western Tibet which was a 'terra 
incognita' of Ancient Indian Geography 

It is, however, clear from the discussion made above that the 
Eulindas of the Mahabharata were one of the minors of the gold fields 
of Tibet. 


t Atkinson writes (NHQ, Ch. Ill, p. 10), "Nari is celebrated for its mines 
of gold and Is bounded on the north bjr Khotan and on the east by Tibet 
proper". 2 BB, I, p. 199. 

3 But Hiuea Tsong says that SuJa-la-na^Mu ta lo was also the same 
as the couulry of the "eastern women". For ages a woman h( s been the ruler 
and 80 it is called the kingdom of the women (Ibid). Other Chinese writers 
also oorroborated the statement of Hiuen Tsang. It is stated that there was 
a tribe in Bastern Tibet known as the Nw-wanff beoauee they were ruled by a 
woman. They were also known ae Tung^Nu or Eastern ND in Tang history 
to distinguish them Trom a simitar tribe in the west (NHH, oh. III. pp 16-11). 
The hairy-horned Kaakas who according to the JHohia^lMrata brought presents 
to Yudhis^hlra (supra p 53} were the people of eastern Tibet (lA. IV. 231). 
They are referred to in the Vi^nu Puruna as possessing the Kingdom of women. 
A. 8tri‘Tiijya Is also mentiolned by Vstsyayana (VKS, pp. 308, 871, 885) and 
is referred to in the Bajatarahgim (IV. 173, RT, p. 198). Indian traditions 
regarding an Amazonian kingdom teoeive support from Hiuen Tseng’s aooount. 

* This place may have been meant by Kautilya, when he refers to 
Svarna-bkiJms as a country, where a variety of Tailaparnika (AS. p. 80) were 
found. It will be erroneous to oooneot it with Suvarnabhumi ur Burma (1C 
1 . 850-61). 
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The CLhadas were another people of this region who traded in gold 
dust with the ancient miners of Thok-Jalung in Tibet, . But th^ name 
ELhaSa is of far too wide significance to be that of a single tribe. In 
many passages of the Mahabharata they are generally mentioned as a 
half-civilized tribe living outside India. In the Harivam^a they are 
described as Mlecchas, and in the work of Manu they are referred to 
as a fallen warrior class. ^ Pliny refers to the Cesi and Cetriboni 
who were hill tribes and lived between the Indus and the lomanes. 
If the Cesi of Pliny were the Khasas,® they are to be assigned to a 
country far to the west of Tibet. Ptolemy’s Kasia, may be connected 
with Kashgar,3 and the outcome of other enquiries go to prove the 
association of this tribe with a wider region. The people may have 
left their name in Kashgar, Kashkara, the Hindu Kush, Kasmir and 
extended in the hills from Kasmir to Nepal.'* 

With Kasmir they were closely associated in the early period for¬ 
ming the principal inhabitants of that country, and lived in the region 
“comprising the valleys lying immediately to the south and west 
of Pir Pantsal range, between the middle course of the Vitasta on the 
west and Kastavata on the east”. But many other parts of Kasmir, 
such as the valley of Candrabbaga and Vitasta, Khasalaya and 
Rajapuri, bear traces of the settlement of these people.^ It is also 
believed that the Khasas are of the same race with the Khasiyas of 
Kumaon and possess some sort of national existence there.^ In an 
inscription we have reference to the KhaSa country of Sapadalaksa 
hills.» 

The name Khadas occur as a people of the North-East in our text 
(No. 23) immediately after the Kunahaa (No. 22.) The Kunaha 
country was obviously the Kunaor or the modern Kunwar valley of 
the Sutlej, just on the border-land of India, to the north-west of 
Garhwal and east of the Kulu valley. The proximity of Kunawar to 
the Nari Khorsum Province, which was the home of the gold-diggers 
like tho Khasas,’ helps to establish the identity of the Kunahas with 
the people of Kunawar. Two other names immediately following 


* X. 48. 44. Cf. SuJcraniti, Ch. IV, Sect V, Hoe 98 
3 MM, p. 145-16. Cetriboni has been interpreted to be a traneorlpt of 
Kitrivani as meaning a branch of the Kahatri. In the kloka quoted above we 
have reference to the Dirghavenabae which Bounds similar to the Greek name. 

8 MT, pp. 303 and 301. 4 NHH. Oh. II. pp. 28-29 ; RT. I, p, 47 fn. 

5 RT, I, p. 47 and p. 48, fn. <> NHH, op. oit. t BI. XII. SO. 
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tke Kbafiaa i. e. the Ghoaas (No. 24) and Kucikas (No. 26)« wre simi* 
larly to be assigned to the adjoining regions between Nari Khoraum 
and Indian borderland. The next name is Ekaoaranas ( No. 26 ). 
They are identified with a hill-tribe akin to the Kiratas and are now 
found only in Nepal ^. This satisfies the conditions generally and so 
the AnuviSvas ( No. 27 ), the next name, are also ooaneoted with that 
region. 

The passage cited above makes the Tanganas and the Paratan* 
ganas ( evidently a branch of the Tanganas ) neighbours of the EJia* 
§as. In the Bhl'^ma Prava list, the Tanganas and their kinsmen 
the Paratahganas are closely associated together*. Pargiter says 
that they were intermixed with other mountain tribes, and inhabited a 
country in the middle portion of the Himalayas. They are described 
as expert in slinging stones^ ; the foregoing observations suggest 
that they were carriers or distributors of gold from Tibet to India. 
They are also regarded as the same as the Ganganoi, of Ptolemy^. 
Another writer says that the Taiiganoi, a branch of the Kiratas, held 
the entire hilly country from the Jumna to the Sarda, A city called 
Tahganapura is known to have existed on the upper course of the 
Ganges in the Doab between the Bhagirathi and the Alakanda, but 
later on the people moved southward to Nepal®. 

But tribal settlements on the northern frontiers of India were 
numerous. Thus Alberuni writes : “In the mountains which form 
the frontier of India towards the west there are tribes of the Hindus, 
or people very akin to them—rebellious savage races—which extend 
as far as the farther-most frontier of the Hindu race’ The Maha- 
hharata similarly gives a list of hill tribes who were fierce, ferocious 
and powerful: 

Ugrasca Bhlmakarmmanastu^ara yavanah Khakah 
Darvabhisara DaradHh ISaku Bamafhaiaii^anah 
Andhrakasca Pulindasca Kiratascogravikrcmdk 
Mlechdkca Pdrvafcyakca .' 

Some of these tribes have been discussed. The Darvas are 
usually combined in a single appellation with the Abhisaras. The 
Darvas and Abhisaras formed an identical pair, but Arrian refers only 

1 NHH, Ch. U, p. 12, fo. 1. In the paeeage oiled above mention ia made 
of the Ekaeaoae after the Khafiae. The Ekaeanaa ware a mietake for the 
Ekaoaranas of our liet. 8 vi. 9.64. 3 MP, p. 323. 

4 MT,p. 210. a NHH, Cb. lir, pp, 6-7. 

C AI. L 199. 7 vili. 73. 19-20. 
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to the Abissareans who lived in a hilly country, which corresponded 
to the mountain-girt valley now called Hazara^. The two tribes 
appear frequently in the Rajatarmigi^il and the geographical indioa* 
tions contained therein bear out, that the whole tract of the lower 
and middle hills lying between the Vitasta and the Candrabhaga was 
occupied by them. Other notices in the Rajatarangi'^i indicate 
that the hill-states of Rajapur! ( Rajauri) were included in Darva* 
bhisara’® country. The people had no reputation for good conduct 
during the time of Kalhana^. 

The Daradas are mentioned as a people of the North ( No. 69 ) 
and also of the North-East ( No. 7 ). L. Peteoh is of opinion that the 
Dadikai people, mentioned along with the Gandarioi by Herodotos in 
the list of Persian Satrapies, refers to the Dards, whose connection 
with Ladakh from the earliest times remains fairly well.established 
though the Furapic application of the name may not have extended 
as far as Ladakh^. These people, who were Mlecchas according 
to Manu, lived in Dardistan, the Daradrai of Ptolemy, where the 
mountains were of "surpassing height”®. Stein writes that their seats 
"extended from Citral and Yasin across the Indus regions of Gilgit, and 
Bunji to the Kisangaiiga valley in the immediate north of Kashmir"^’. 
The Dardu country of Ain-i-Akbari refers to the very same region^. 

The next people the ^akas are not mentioned in our text but 
the Ramathas are mentioned as a people of the North ( No. 64 ). 
The name Ramatha also occurs in the Mahabharata^ where it is 
conjoined with the Hara-Hnna®. The position of Ramatha country 
is uncertain, but the people are mostly grouped with the mountain 
tribes of the North such as the Tahganas and the Hara-Hupas. The 
location of the Tahganas has been indicated. The Hara.Hunas are 
mentioned as a people of the North ( No. 63 ) in our text. The 
name implies that they were a branch of the Hunas, who in the 
North might have lived in Hundes in the Nari Khorsum 
Province. But the Hara Hunas are also mentioned along with the 
Clnas and Tusaras'®. ‘From these allusions it follows, that the 

1 MM, p. 196 ; MI, p. 69, fn. 3 . 9 BT. I, p. 32, fn. 

3 III. 100, RT, I, p. 81. * IHQ, XXIV. 213-15, fn. 6 . 

5 MT, p. 106. 6 RT, I, p. 4^!. T aIA, II. p. 866 . 8 f|. 32 .II. 

9 vi. 9. 66 . The Ramanaa of the Bhl^ma-Parva list may be the aame aa 
Rhamnaf of Ptolemy (MT. p. 169). Aooording to an author the Rom-galia or 
Lum-galia who border on Laghman and Kabul represent the Ramanaa (Atkinson, 
op. oit. NHH, Ch. II, p, 87). For Ramana, Ramanlya and Armenia, see 
N. L. DB In XHQ. II. 35 & 587. 10 Mbh„ iii. 51. 26. 
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Baijiathaa and the H^ra-Hunas, were mainly a northern or north¬ 
western raoe. 

The reference to the Andhrakas and Polindas in the sloha cited 
above as tribes of the far north, cannot be explained, but the 'fierce 
and powerful Kiratas’ were known to tradition as a people of the 
North ( No. 84 ). The Kiratas^ were the most anciently known* of 
the aboriginal races and were distributed over different localities. 
It is highly probable that as a hill tribe they originally stood for a 
particular people, but later on the meaning of ‘Kirata’ expanded so as 
to signify any hill tribe. Ptolemy's description of the country of 
Airrhadoi, which meant Kirata, refers to a very wide range of the 
settlement of these people*. According to Napalese usage the country 
between the Dudh-Kosi and the Armn in Nepal was known as the 
Kirata country*. A passage of the Mahahharata refers to their settle¬ 
ment in the Himalayas : HimavaMurga nilayah Kirata^. They were 
spread along the southern side of the Himalayas, for Arjuna 
encountered them in his northern expedition^. In the account of 
Dionysiaka, mention is made of the Cirradioi (Kirata) who were used 
to naval warfare, but in boats of skins and it is said that they were 
ranged near the Arsanlans^. The Arsanians are the same as the people 
Urasil, which was the ancient name of the Hazara district. An 
epigraph points to a Kirata settlement in the neighbourhood of the 
Vindhyss®. In a Stone railing at Safichi a short notice runs thus: 
Giratiya bhicchunodanam^. 

They were clad in skins and lived on fruit and roots and 
wore orueH®. Their women were used as slaves, and in the Rdmayma 
they are described as wearing thick topknots. But the people, or a 
branch of them, might have settled down as an organised community 


1 Tbe Prakrit form as given in an inseription is Chilata (El. XX. 22). 

2 i[IAci;vaveda, X. 4. 14. 3 MT. pp. 191-94 ft p. 219. For 

Kiratas of the east see James Long in JA6B. XIX, 1850, pp. 636-37 ; HAIB, 
p. 85; Srirajmala, {Prathama-lahara) by Kali Prasanna Sen (Agartala, 1336 
Tripurubda), lalro ; pp. 2 fif. 4 Sylvain Levi, L6 Nepal, II, pp. 72-8, 

DHNI, 1. p. 188 ; MP, p. 322 ; NBH, Ch II. pp. 13 ff. 5 vii. 4. 7. 

6 Mbh. ; SabKa, oh. 26. In the Mahabhnrala "all the Kiratas" cure spoken 
of; their chief territory was among the mountains of Kailasa, ICandara and 
Haima, corresponding to the region around Lake Minasa (MP, p. S22). 

1 MA, p. 190. ■ El. V. 170. 9 Ltkhamlalamtkraman'it 

Prathama hhanda, by R. D. Banerjee, No. 210, p. 99. 1 o Mbh ; IL 52. 8* 
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ia the mediaeTal period, for an inscription refers to a Kirata 
King». 

The Mlecobas are mentioned in many tmoient texts, nsoally as a 
general designation of a host of Punjab and non.Punjab tribes*. 
An ancient tradition even regards the Andhras, Pulindas and Sabaras 
as dog^eaters or Mleochas®. The Jaina Prajfiapana similarly records 
two divisions of the peoples of India ; Milikkha and Ariya, and enu> 
merates 53 peoples in the former group, some of which are the 
following: Saga, Javana, Sahara, Vavvara, Marumdo'dda, Hona, 
Romaya, P&rasa, Khasa, Chlna-Chaihchuya, Malava, Bamila (Dravida) 
etc*. 

In the Manu-samhiia, the name Mleccha is employed to denote 
all the fallen members of the Aryan stock. The reference to the 
Mlechhas in other earlier texts generally denotes the Kiratas, Cinas 
and other mountain tribes, and was applied without any distinction 
to all trans-Indus castelesa races ; the Mahahharata stated that the 
Mleoohas dwelt in the Yavana, Cina and Kamboja countries*. In the 
'Life* of Hiuen Tsang, all places to the north of Lamgham district 
have been described as Mi-U-ku i. e. frontier or Mleccha lands^. 

In many texts, however, the name was used to denote a particular 
tribe The Ra^ataranginl states that the Mlecchas issued forth 
from the valleys adjoining the Himalayas.^. Kautilya refers to 
BvSdasagr 3 ,ma which, according to the commentary, was situated in 
the Himalayas and inhabited by the Mlecchas’*. Some passages in 
the Mahahharata indicate that the coastal regions were the favourite 
resort of the Mleoohas; Sagarakuksiathan Mlecchan parama 
darunan^^. In the Kathd^S-Sagara they are connected with Sind'L 
In the mediaeval inscriptions, the name Mleccha was applied 
without any distinction to all foreigners. The Mlecchas of the 
Junagadh inscription may refer to the Hunas'®, the Mleccha army 

> El. XVllI. 112, vs. 8-11. For farther details aboi^t the Kiratas, see 
Lasceu’s. lodisohes A!tertb«m, vol. III, pp. 235-37. 3 The &atapatha 

Brdhmana (iii. 2. ]. 24) refers to Uleoeha in the sense of a barbarian in speech. 

3 AIHT, p. 235. 4 IA. XX. 37i. For a full list of the Mleccha 

people of the Jaina texts, see DKDI, p. 227. The Maha^^haraff^ (vi. 9. 66-67) 
furnishes a list of the Mleccha tribes of the far north Including the Bamanas 
and Dassmelikas. s vi. 9. 65. ^ BH, p. 67. t Bam., iv. 43. 11. 

• VllI, 27t2-64, RT, II, p.217. Of. HV, If, 67.20 : Mlecchdhaimavaid^athd, 

0 AS, p. 80, fn. 10. lo ii. 32, 16 : ii. 34. 10. A Cedi king is said 

to have oelleoted an army of the Mieoohas and Bhills (DHNI, II, p. 061). 

11 ESBR, 1, p. 151. 12 PHAl, p. 488. 
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of thd Gwalitr Pradasli of Bhoja meant the Arabs and tbo Mloooha# 
of the Plates of Rftmacandra (^aka 1232)* and the Matangas 
(Mlecohas) of another inscription® refer to the Muhammadans 
in general*. The Valacha Mlechchhas of another Inscription* point 
to the people of Baluchistan. 

The Mlecchas were impure, for the Mahabharata states that they 
were of bovine extraction®. They were fierce and cruel {Mhcchali 
krurah^) and Varahamihira saya that they were disrespectful; 
Nirmaryadah Mhcchdh. The author of the Katha-S-Sagara writes 
that they killed Brahmans, interfered with sacrifices, and carried off 
the daughters of hermits*. In a late Buddhist chronicle the Arya- 
mafijusfi-mTda-Kalpa, the Mlecchas frequently appear as the 
companions of robbers : Mlecchataskarak^. 

68. KAMBOJAS 

The various references to the name point to the upper Oxus 
region as the home of the Kambojas ; tho identification of Kamboja- 
janapada with Kashmir and eastern Afghanistan does not satisfy the 
conditions generally’®. Different sources make out that Gandhara, 
KapiSa, Balhika, and Kamboja were the famous countries of the 
trans-Indus region of India. As already noted, the Gandhara* 
janapada was bounded by the river Kabul In tho south, and extended 
from TaksaSila in the east to the river Kunar. KapiSa related to 
Kafiristan, between the Kunar and the HLindu kush which separated 
it from Balhika. Kamboja with its capital Dvaraka as suggested 
by Rhys Davids and identified by Dr. Moti Chandra with Darwaz 
in the Pamir-Badakshan region, obviously referred to tho upper Oxus 
basinet, Tho relative geographical position of these celebrated 
peoples makes for the extension of the geographical frontiers of 

I El. XVIII. 101, VB, 4. 2 El. XXV. 222, vb, IS. 

3 El. XXVI. 92. 4 Cf. ‘Mleceha QhorV of P>thviraja-vijaya. 

» El. XII. 200. 6 Mbh (B)., vii. 80. 42. Cf 1. 72.16. 

T Mbh ; vl, 9.B8. 8 K88R, II. p. 664, Cf, Skmda Pwana, 1. 2.40. 2o9. 

9 For the PARADAS (No. 62) sea sapra pp, 11415 ; HARAHUNAKAS 
(No. 63), Sapra p, 130 ; RAMATHAS (No. 64/, Bupta p 130 ; RUDDHAKATAKA 
(No. 65), Supra p, 23. DaSamALIKAS (No. 66), cannot be IdentiBed. 
For the Settlement of tho Eflatriyas, ValAyne and Sudroa (So. 67) Bte 
supra p. 99 fn. 6. Settlements of different orders of scoiety are referred to In 
many texts (Cf. Brahmanavaha of BajeSekhara). Paniai's Brahmanaka-yanapo^k* 
(t. 2. 71) is equated with Brabmanabad of Sind (IHQ. XXIX. 16). 

10 S. B. Obaudhurl in IHQ. XXVI. 118. 

II See cdso Dr. Agrawala in IHQ. XXIX. I3*14r 
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ancient India in the north-west as far as Ferghana, the Prakanva of 
Panini (vi. 1. 163j^. 

75 and 76. ATREYAS AND BHARADVAJAS 

In the Bhlsma Parva list of the MahabMrata, the Atreyas and 
the Bharadvajas are mentioned in a list of fierce Mleccha people 
along with other barbarous tribes, mainly of the north and north¬ 
west ; Atreyaii-sabhar-advajastathaiva stanaposikah^. In the 
Ilarsa-carita*, in a list of countries famous for horses, mention is 
made of Bharadvaja between Kamboja and Sindhu. These allusions 
and notices point to the north-western country beyond the Indus 
on the west as the home of these tribes, 

77. PR AST ALAS 

In the 'R.amaya}ia they are mentioned in a list of the Punjab 
nations: Praathalan Bharata))ihcaiua KurUm-sca saha Madrakaih*. 
Other sources similarly indicate that the Prasthalas were a Punjab 
people, and lived very near to the Trigartas ; Strigariah Prasthala- 
dhipah^. Prasthala was perhaps a dependency of Trigarta in the 
time of the Kuruksetra war and Pargiter equates it with the district 
'•between Ferozpur, Pattiala and Sirsa”. The name Patiala or 
Pattiala seems to be a contraction of Prasthala®. 

78. LAMPAKAS 

Their geographical location has been discussedFrom Chinese 
sources we Icam that the people were short in stature, but wore active 
and impetuous. Their garments were made of white linen, and by 
nature they were thievish and untrustworthy®. 

85. TAMASAS and TOMARAS 

The Tamasas were the people of Tamasa (dark river), ^i.e. the 
Tons a river of the Tehri State and Dehra-Dun district which rises 

I For the PAHADAS ( No. 69) aee supra p. 130; VARBARAS 
(No. 70), euprtt p. 114. The ANGALAUKIKAS (No. 7J) are mentioned 
in the Mattya-Pumna hi oonneotion with the trana-Himalayan rivers 
of the north ( 121. 44 ). They may be a totem«-«tio tribe like the 
people of Kushgar (YC, II. p. 29o, 292), For the CINAS (No. 72), see supra 
p. 112-13; TUKHARAS (No. 73), see supra p. 105 ff; BAHYATODARAS 
(No. 74), see supra p. ]0;, 2 vi. 9. 68-69. 

5 Op. oit.p. 50. 4 iv. 43. 11. 5 vii. 16. 19; MP, p. 321. 

6 DD, p. 169. ~ Supra p, 100. « BH, II, p. 90. For ihe 

STANAPAS (No. 79), see supra p. 101 ; PIDIKAS (No. 80), supra p. 101 ; 
JAQUDAS (No. 81) supra pp. lOt,- APAGAS (No. 81), supra p. 104 ff; 
ALl&fADRAS (No. 83) supra p. lOl; EAIRATA (No. 84) supra p. 131. 
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north of the Jamnotri peaks, a few miles from the sources of the 
Yamuna. But a tribe of the name of Tomara also existed, for the 
McUsya Puraria records that Tomara and Haiiisamarga fNo. 86) 
were two other countries, like ASvamukha and Karnapravarana, 
through which the river Pavaui flowed The passage deals with 
mythical geography, but Pavaui was presumably a river of the 
central Himalayan mountain system, and the indications are that 
the Tomaras and Hamsamargas lived somewhere in the borderland 
between India and Tibet, very near to each other, as the bearing in 
our text (Nos. 85 and 86) goes. The place name Haiiisamarga is 
one in meaning with Hamsadvara, for marga and dvara both 
carries the sense of a path. Hathsadv.u'a has been regarded as the 
same as the Krauuca-mndAm of the MeghadUia,, the latter being 
regarded as identical with the Niti Pass in Kumaun, which alfords 
the passage from India to Tibet*. The Mahabharata refers to a people 
called Hamsapathas along with the Sakas, Havanas and Kambojas.’ 
Etymologically, Haiiisapatha and Haiiisamarga bear the same 
meaning and in all probability denote the same place. In all these 
noticfs, we are given some information about those mountain tribes, 
who settled in the deep valleys, ravines and passes that connected 
the trans-Himalayan highland of Tibet with India. Similarly, the 
Kupathas of the North-Eastern Division (No. 38), must have been 
one such people of the Himalayan Passes. In a chapter devoted to 
the description ol mythical geography of the north, the Matsya 
Purana gives the name of some passes ending with patha, such as 
Kupatha, Kharapatba and VetraiSankupatha.'^ The Rdjatara7lgiru 
knows a country called Karapatha^ which was near the Himalayas® 
and Siddbapatha which was old name of the Sidau or Budil Pass 
(14000 ft.) in Kashmir^, 

1 121. 65 ff. 2 DD, p. 73 & 104. 3 vh. 19. 7. 4 121. 55 ff. 

5 VIII, 2444, BT, II, p. 190. AlH 1’, pp. 278-79. 

t IHQ. XXVII, 237 fa. These euiriea of our text olearly relate to the 
deep raviaea and narrow mountain passes of the north which seem to have been 
fairly well-known. Thus Funini In his Devapath^i-gai^ (v. 3.100} refers to 
various kinds of routes, e.g. mripatha, eihalapatha, rathapatha, karipatha, 
ajapatha^ sahkupatha, rajapoiha, aimhapatha, hamaapatha. The Buddhist 
JUiddaaa Commentary similarly furnishes a list of routes, passes and tracks such 
auoh as jawupatha, me^dapatha (ram-traok), chatiapatha (parasol route), 
vantaapaiha (bamboo track), aakunapatha, muaikapatha, dar'ipatha (cavern path) 
and vtttawra (course of reed). See Mahaniddeaa, vol. I, 145-55 ; IZ. 414-15. Dr. 
D. 0. Siroar writes that these names also occur in early Indian works such as 
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87. KASmIRAS 

The name KaSmlra \vitb its derivative KaSmira occurs 
in the gratias to Panini’s work, and the scholiast adds that 
they belonged to the same group as the iSalvhs’. The 
Ksatriya heroes of Ka^mlr are stated to have been conquered 
by Arjuna*. The country and the people are noticed by 
classical writers.® Hiuen Tsang reached the country of Ka-ste-mi-lo 
(Kasmira) from Wvrla-shih, i. e. Hazara* ; and his notices of th# 
country and its people give the impression that the inhabitants 
“have changed as little as the soil since Hiuen Tsang s days.” Dr. 
ytein remarks that KaSmir must have been then (in the time of 
Hiuen Tsang), just as now, restricted to the great basin of the 
Vitastfi, and the side valleys drained by its tributaries above the 
Baramula defile5. The capital in Hiuen Tsang’s time was perhaps 
Mi-na-si-to (Menasita) and in other Chinese accounts the name is 
given as Po-lo-wu-lo-pu-lo (Baramfila). Adhisthana, or Adashtan of 
Arab geographers®, that is, the present city Srinagar was compara¬ 
tively a new place at the time of the traveller. According to the 
author of the Katha-S-Sagara, Hiranyapura was the capital of 
Kasmir and Vijaya its famous holy place. It is also stated that 
that the Himalayas encircled Kashmir with its embrace and it was 
laved by the waters of the Vitasta’. According to Purusottamadeva 
Kira was in Kasmira®,. Hemacandra, however, refers to a variety 
of names such as Madhumata, Siirasvata, and Vikarnika as the alter¬ 
native names of the country'-*. 


Vimanavatthu and the Milinda^panha. The BihatkathB clearly refers to ajapatiia 
(XVIII. 416) which stood lor the narrow tracks leading over high moantains 
and defiles which the colonists had to negotiete with the help of goats to 
transport merchandise during the course of a journey to Suvarnabhumi, 
Numerous mountain terrains, passes, routes, and caveran path which had to be 
crooood in all stages of the journey to distant lands beyond India acrots the 
mountains, seas and deserts by every improvised means as that of a rope, cane 
or branch of a tree or bamboo which the colonists experienced have been clearly 
reflected in these long lists (See R. C. Mojumdar, SuvarnadvTpa, I, pp. 56-60 ; 
Agrawala In IHQ. XXIX. 8), For HAMSAMARGAS (no. 86) see supra p.! 35 

I Supra p. 29. ' * Mbh., ii. 27. 17. 

8 MT, p 305: See RT. II, pp. 363 fl. 

4 YC, 1, pp. 267-262. » BT, If, pp. 851 ff. 

6 Elliot and Doweon, ‘The history of India’, I, p. 64. 

T KS3R, II, p. 82, 113,116, 196. ^ ® TK8, p, 31. 

9 Abhidhanp, p. 382. For the TANGANA8 (No. 88) aee supra p, 129. 
CGLIKAS or SULIKA8 (No. S9) Supra p. 113. 
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90. KUHAKAS 

Tiiey were the people of Koliistan situated between the river 
Indus on the west and the Hazara district on the east. This is 
supported by the evidence of the Matsya.Pufaj)^ which says that 
the river Indus flowed through the jctnapadcis of Gandfaftra, UraSa 
and Kuhu : OUndharamurasun Kuhun^. 


l 121.16-47. For the [TRNAS (No. 91) see supra p. «J, fn. 5. 
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CHAPTER V 

The North-Western and North-Eastern Divisions 
Section I. The North-Western Division 
(See chart No. Ill) 

The accounts of this division come from only one source namely 
the Brhat-samhita group. There are considerable variations in the 
list of ParaSara and Mark (k)., but both of them support in their own 
way the whole list of the Brhat-imhMta which is, therefore, shown 
here. Those names of the Parasara list which are left without any 
support are eliminated. The Mark (k). has put some of the names 
belonging to this division in its list of names going under the Western 
Division which accounts for the short list of the North-Western 
Division. The North-Western Division of India is not noticed in the 
Pura^iic scheme of the divisions of India. This may explain the 
absenee of the lists of the Va. group in this division. Only the 
Marho/^eya provides a list of 22 names labelled North-Western, 
(Supra p. 2) which, however, turns oat to be the same set of 
names the other texts have put under the Northern Division (Supra 
p. 82. chart No. II). It is not a new set of names that the Markan 
deya tradition knows about the NW. Division ; through some textual 
corruptions some names of the Vii.groupof the Northern Division have 
come to be labelled as ‘North-Western*. In other words, that very 
portion which the Mark, omits to state as going under the Northern 
Division, has been incorrectly put here, and consequently, this group 
of Mark, has been shown in its list going under the Northern Divi¬ 
sion where it is thoroughly in position, and perfectly agrees with the 
other lists of the Va. group. (See chart II and III). Incidentally, 
this is an instance of the nature of the textual corruptions of the 
Puranas. The following are, therefore, the peoples and countries of 
this division :— 

( 1 ) Mandavyas^ ( 2 ) Tukharas®, (3) Talas*, 

I Mandavya as a country of the North-West is mentioned In the Agni 
Pumna (IHQ. IX. 476). The word may be a mistake for the Mumndae, who 
aooording to Hemaoandra lived in Lampaka or Laghman: Lainpa1ea0^tu 
Murandah (Abhidhana, p. 383). The same people may have been meant in the 
Allahabad Inscription of Samudragupta, where mention is made of the Saka- 
Mumndas, Aooordtng to Sten-Konow Murunda is a Saka word meaning lord (BI. 
XIV. 292-93). See also B.O. Law in IC. pp. 386 ff; NHIP. VL 147 ; HAIB, 
p. 32, fn. 7 & pp. 33*4. for other notioea to the name. 2 Sapra pp. lOS ff. 

3 They may be oonneoted with the oity of Ta-lO’Seu reatored at Talaa 
(aitnated near the preaent Aalie-ata) whioh waa visited by Hiuen Tseng wbtte 



NORTH-WESTERN DIVISION 
HI 

( Chart No. III. ) 


BrhairSambitai 
Ch. 14, Va. 
22-28. 

Parasara 

Paaoimoitara- 

ayStn. 

MSrkandeya (k) 
68,'35 ff. 

Markandeya, 

67. S's'ff. 

Oaru^a, 1, 
66, 18 ff. 

1. Mfiodavyaa 

5. 

1. 


1. 

2. TukhSraa 

8. TusAra 

• •• 

••• 

2. 

3. Talaa 

9. 

... 



4. Halaa 

12. Halata 

10 Vftla 


••a 

5. Madraa 

10. Valla ? 

12 Hharmaba- 

18. 

4. Modm 



ddbaa ? 



6. Afimakas 

.*• 

3. Aivakalaotaa 


Of 

7. Kuliitas 

aaa 

4. Eunyota 


aae 

8. Lahadaa 

11, HaUda 

5. Ladahai 


... 

9. StrirSjya 

22. 

6. 


... 

10. Nf-a'mbovaaa 


8. 

••• 


11. Kbaathaa 

18 Saraga 

11. AvaathS 


5. Ebaia 

12 Venumatl 

2, 

9. 



13. Phalgulukaa 

4. 

7. BAlikat 

»*f 


14. Guruhaa 

21 Quiuha 



... 

IS Marakuoeha 

10. Garmarefigaa 

7. 

2. GandakhBraa 

8. Garni akhandikir 


17. Ekaviiooana 

6. Ekanetra 



... 

18. f^ulikaa 

20. 

13. Alukas ? 

... 

3. Malikat 

19 Dirghagrivaa 

16. 



o. 

20. Dlrgbirya 

17. 

,. 


... 

21. Dirghakeeaa 

1.^. 



6. 

(21) 

1. Qirimati 



• a* 

3. Ralamat) 

* a • 


• . ■ 


11. Bardiliofi 

»a 


• *• 


14. Vilina 

19 Vijaveja 



*• . 


(22) 14. Urukurma 

(14) 1. Vfthlikai 


2. Va^adhanaa 

3 Abhiraa 

4 Kalatoyakaa 
5. AparSntaa 

6 Sudraa 
7. Pallavaa 

9. GandliSraa 

10. Gabalaa 

11. Sadras 
12 Sanviraa 

14. People of Satadru 

15. KalifiKaa 

16. PSradaa 

17. HArabhuflikaa 


18. Mfi^haraa 

19. Bsbu-Bhadraa 
20 Kaikeyaa 

21. DaSamAlikaa 

22. Bettlement of 
Eaatriyaa, 
Vaifiyaa k Sadraa 

( 22 ) 


7. Hsha« 
nadaa 
(7) 
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(4) Halasi, (5) Madras*, (6) Afimakas^, (7) Kulutas'*', 
(8) Ladadas®, (9) Strirftjya®, (10) Nfslinhavanam* 

jonraeylog throagh Turkistaa. Talaitsn is a mouDtain<girt ooantry and Ii 
watered by the various tributaries of Syr Darya. In anoieot times it was 
frequented by merohants ooming from all parts. The natives were mostly 
Tartars (YO, I, p. 82 ; BR, I, p. 28 ; Turkistan by E, Schuyler, 1876, vol. I, 
p. 399;. But it is difficult to say if the information underlying this entry refers 
to the people of Turkistan, for the next name Hfilas (No. 4) is very clearly the 
designation of the people of Bala Mts. of the lower Indus valley, that run 
between Baluchistan and Sind. It was the same as Sslvaka- 0 'tVt of the Oana- 
patha of Panini (IHQ. XXIX. 6 , 10). 1 Alberuni combines the two 

and reads the name as Talabala (AI, I. p. 302 ). For HMas see above, 
s Supra p. 115 ff. 3 Supra pp. 60*62 ff. 

4 Mark (k). reads the name as Kunyataladahas. Pargiter (MP. p. 376) 
has taken it as a single word. The reading of the Brhat-mfnhita clearly 
indicates that the names are Kulutas and Lahadas. Albernni reads 
Euliitalahada (op. oit.), which is thus a mistake. Dr. Kirfel probably following 
Pargiter also fails to note that the Eunyatsladaha of Mark (k). refers to two 
names (DKDI, p. 87). This has led to oonfusion in the order of names he has 
tabulated. Thus he puts Balika of Mark (k). against Balada (ibid) but Balika 
seems to represent the Phalgulukas of the Bream. (No. 13) as shown In the 
chart. Against Fhalguluka, Dr. Kirfel puts Dharmabaddha of M^k (k). [DKDI, 
p. 88 ] which does not agree. For Kuliltas see supra p. 119. 

s In the Rajatavaiigim mention is made of both Lahara and Lohara. 
The former is identified with the modern LSr District (V, 51, BT, I, p. 193 ; 
VII. 1360, BT, I, p.'375). Lohara is famous as the ancestral home of the 
Kasmiran kings (VII. 140, BT, 1, p. 278), and its position is fixed In the valley 
called Loharin in the territory of Prunts (BT, II, pp. 293-300). The Lahadas of 
our list may be connected with any of these places, although none of these two 
names seems to be known to epic writers. Lahada, bears a likeness to mod. 
Lahore, wbieh exibted in the time of Ptolemy (MT, p. 126). Abul Fazl states 
that In ancient astronomical records LohSwar is given as the name of Labor 
(AIA, II, p. 312). 0 This entry goes to corroborate the traditions 

of the Indians regarding such kingdoms. VstsySyana in his K^maauU-a groups 
Strirajya with Vahllkas (VKS, p. 385) with whom it had certain customs in 
common. H. 0. Chakladar thinks that in the Rajataranginl, Strirajya Is 
considered to have been lying in the extrenqe north-west which accordingly 
agrees with the bearing given in the Srhat-eamhita (ABOBl. VII. 144 ff). Hiuen 
Tseng’s account of Lang-Kie-lo corresponding to a portion of Baluchistan and 
Mekran points to the existence of a ‘‘Women Kingdom” there (YO, II* 
pp. 267*58 ; BB, II, pp. 277*79 ; See also Supra pp. 109, 127, fn.). 

'f Dr. Kern divides the word into two parts as meaning two names. 
Alberuni says that Nrisuhhavana means the people with lion faces (op. oit.). But 
a name which is restored as Narastiiiha occurs in Hiuen Tseng’s itinerary. 
Cunningham thinks that the place is represented by the large ruined mound 
of Ran*Si about 25 miles to the west of Lahore (CAGI, pp. 221*22). Nrsiihba of 
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(11) Khasthas', (12) Venumati®, (13) Phalgulukas®, (14) GuruhasS 

(16) Marukuooha^, (16) Carma-rangas®, (17) Ekanotra’, 
(18) f^ulikas*, (19) Dirghagrivaa, ® (20) Dirghasya^", 

(12) Dirghakesas’ 

our text !■ a mere variaot, and the forest of Pilu trees lylug near the place as 
recorded by the ChiDese traveller may bear out the identity ol Nn-simhavaiia 
with Narasimha. t This Is a mythical name (AI. 1. 30if). 

s This cannot be identified. Alberuni says that it was Tirmidh (op cit.). 
a This is an unknown name. Were they the Fhegelaa of the Greek 
writers who lived somewhere between the Hydraotes and the Hypfaosis (MI, 
p. 281) ? * Supra p. 62. The name coours distinctly as Quruha in 

the B>hat-ettiiihita (XiV. 23), but Dr. Kirfel reads the name as Guluha (DKDI, 
p. 88) which is a mistake. He further shows Aliika i f Mark (k), against Guluha 
(Ibid). But Aluka is plainly a corruption of >^%ltkBB of Braam (No. 18) as shown 
in the chart. s Supra p. 113. 

6 This is a totemestio tribe of uncertain identity. 

T This is a fabulous people. s See supra p. 113. 

1 All these are some fabulous names so common in etbnograpbical 
11 j tradition. 



SECTION II 


The North-Eastern Division 
(See chart No, IV) 

In the text of Va, group we have six lists going under this division 
all of which follow the same order and enumerate the same set of 
names. The different lists of the Brsam. group, in spite of consider¬ 
able variations, make out a common text. The number of ethnic 
names and countries recorded by the vaiious lists is shown below :— 

Brsam. Parasara. Mark (k) I Va. Matsya. Mark. Hr. Vam. Ond. 

35 27 33 I 12 12 13 13 13 7 

The Brsam. records the greatest number and the striking feature 
is that the whole list is supported by the Mark (k). and Parasara in 
their own way. There is, however, one peculiarity ; many of the 
names of the list of the Brfiat-samhita are included elswhere, especially 
in the Northern Division by the text of the Va. group. In fact, the 
‘North-East*, judged from the location of names going under it, was 
manifestly a mistake for the ‘North.’ In the list of Parasara there are 
some unaccountable gaps but in such cases the Brsam. and Mark (k), 
agree with each other and contradict Parasara. In the list of the 
Mark (K). there is only one name which finds no suiiport; there are 
some few gaps also, and although its reading of names is in most 
cases irregular, yet it has the merit of being a better aceount than 
Parafiara, Hence, the whole list of the ErhaUsamhita can be exhibi¬ 
ted in this division, which necessarily means the inclusion of the 
Mark (K)’s list, except the names which are not corroborated. 

The names recorded by the different lists of the Va. group under 
the head Parvatahrayin are comparatively few in number. The note¬ 
worthy feature is that a good number of them are found in the lists 
of the people of this division (Aisana) as furnished by the text of the 
Brsam. group. This lends weight to th^ view that the Parmta- 
srayi'^ah (i.e. the Highlanders) of the Puranas represented the people 
of the North-Eastern division. But it has been stated (supra p. 4) 
before that there was some confusion with regard to this North- 
Eastern Division, regarding which all the texts including that of tho 
Brsam. blundered ; for even Varahamihira under the label AikanyUm 
gives in the list under review a set of ethnic names and countries 
whose bearing in most cases was decidedly the ‘North.* Perhaps the 
name ‘North-East* was used generically only to conform to the plan 
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of the Nine Divisions of India but adequate data to substantiate it 
were lacking. The result was that a whole people of the ‘North* 
had passed undetected into the list of the North-Eastern Division, 
and no attempt was obviously made to rectify the error or to submit 
this list to any critical revision. 

But in spite of agreements with the text of the Brsam. group the 
Puranic lists make out a different text. The text of the Va. group of 
this division shows that’the Mat. has borrowed from the Va., and that 
the Br. has copied from the Mark ; for the Va. and Mat, have twelve 
names while the Mark and Br. record thirteen. But tho Mat. has 
not carefully followed the Va., because there is a slight irregularity in 
its order. The list of Br. is, however, free from such defects. The 
list of the Vamana has been based on that of the Mark. The Gad. 
list is essentially short. These shortcomigs notwithstanding, the list 
of tho Va, stands supported and is, therefore, included in this division, 
Tho following are the ethnic names and countries of the North- 
Eastern Division according to the text of the Brsam. group :— 

(1) Meruka^, (2) Nastariijya®, (3) Pa&upalas®, (4) Kiras'^, 
(6) Kabmirasj, (6) Abhisaras*'’, (7) Daradas^, (8) Taiiganas® 
(9) Kulutas'*, (10) Sairindhasi**, (11) Vanarastra*i, (12) Brahma- 

I Supra p. 88 i'a. 2 This may be identified with Naet or 

Jagat-Bukh in tho upper valley of the Beaa, the ancient eeat of tbePula Bajaa 
of Kulu (NHH, Chop. II, p. V, fn. 3). 3 Hero is perhaps a 

reference to the shepherds of the Kulu valley who master large fiocks of sheep 
and goats. The Kulu volley is (Jotted with dense grazing grounds (gobr) and 
lofty grassy summits. As pasturage is the oooupation of many people there, 
pasturage rights and ouatoms of Kulu have developed on the basis of ancient 
convention, 4 Dr. KirfoPs collation of names leaves much to be 

desired. The Kinnarns of Mark (k). (No. 2) are shown against the Ktrae of 
Brsam. (No. 4) in our chart. But Dr. Kirfel equates the Kiras of the 
Bream, with the KIcakas of the Murk (K). No. 4 (DKDI, p. 90). This is a 
mistake, for KTcuka plainly refers to Kuoika of the Brsam. list No. 25 (see ohart). 
Against the Kuoikas of Brsam., he has put Maraka of Mark (K). No. 20 (DKDI, 
p 90). But there is no such word as Maraka in the list of the'Mark (K), The 
word is Damaraka referring to the Damaras of the Brsam. No. 14 (ohart). 
So in Kfrfel'u ohart of Mark (K) there is no name for Dumara of the Brsam. 
For Kiras, see supra p. 98 fn. 1. a Supra p. 136. ^ Alberoni’s 

reading Abhi & Surada (AI I. 303) is plainly a mistake, supra p. 130. 

7 Supra p. 130. > Supra p. 129. ^ Supra p. 119. 10 Supra p. 124. 

II Alberuni reads simply BAstra (op. oit.) The name, as the context and 
grouping implies, stood fur some forest region near about the Upper Jumna. 
It may have corresponded to the northeiu portion of Qarhwal. This location is 
also indicated by the mention of Brahmapura which comes next. 
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pura* (13) Darvas®, (14) Damaraa®, (16) Vaiiarajya'*^, 
(16) Kiratas®, (17) Cinas®, (18) Kaun^ada9^ (19) Bhallaa^. 
(20) Pololal®, (21) Jafcasura^®, (2*) Kunahas^i, (23) Khaaas> 
(24) Ghosaa*®, (26) Kuoikas'^, (26) Ekacaranas^®, (27) Anuvisvas'®, 
(28) Suvarnabhumi^^29) Vasuvanara^®. (30) Dov-asthalai®, 
(31) Pauravas^*, (32) CTramvasanaa®!, (33) Trinotras*®, (34) Mt. 
Ifufijadri®®, (36) Qandharvas®*. 


1 Tbit it the Po-lo-hi mo-pu to of Hiuen Ttang's aoooant. The namtia 
restored as Brahmapurs aod identiQed Tvith Kamaan or the whole hilly country 
between the Alakanda on the west, and the Karuali river which joint the Qogra 
in its upper oourae in Nepal on the east (OA1I, p. 408 ; nee also supra p. 127). 

2 supra pp. 129*30 8 The o-»me is frequently mentioned in the 

R~tjatarangim as the designation of a class of feudal land-owners (Bojar) of 
Kasmlr (IV. 348. RT, I, p. 161 & II, pp 307 ff). But Hamara may be a tribal 
expression as well, for Pliny mentions a people called Dimuri (MM, p 132). 

4 The identity of this billy region is uncertain. If It is the Banagara of 
Ptolemy (MT. p. 141) it may lend identity with the Banna or Banu district on 
the North-West. Of. Vantiyu of the R~im~iyma (i.6.22). Or. Agrawala identifies 
Vsrnava of Pjinini't Sutra with the Bannu region and wazlristan (IHQ. XXV’II, 
11 ; XXIX. 10, 31). » Supra p. 131. 8 Supra p. 112-113. 

T Supra p. 123. fn. 5. * Thltis an unknown name ; besides it it 

doubtful if this is the original form of the name as it goes unchecked in the list. 
The context emd the bearing indicates that it was situated near about theKulu 
valley. It it just possible that Balaan one of the Simla Hill States of the Punjab 
it meant here. The State lies 80 miles east of Siml a. 

9 The latter part of the name ‘Lola* survives in modern Lithul, the 
Himalayan canton of the Kulu tub-division of Kangra district. The Murk (K.)’a 
reading Lolana (see chart) is a nearer approach to the Lahulit, i.e. the people of 
Lahul. 10 This is the name of a mountainooa tribe who were known for 

their looks of hair. 11 They were the people of what is now known 

as Kunihar or Kunwar, a small Simla Hill State of the Punjab lying to the 
north of Batbahr (see supra p. 128). ' 1-2 Supra pp. 128. ff. 

13 This is a professional name. 14 This^refera to the people of 

Turkistan. Pacini’s Kucavtlra (IV.3.94) and Kuoa of skt. ms. and inscription 
being the old name of Turkistan (IHQ. XXIX. 31). ^ ® The name of a 

fabulous people. 16 Supra p. 129. 17 Alberuni gives the same 

reading (op. olt.). Supra p. 127. 18 Supra p. 127. ^ * Supra p. 127. 

2 0 This is out of place here. For the Pauravas see supra p. 118. 

21 A 2 2 They are the people of dense mountains about whom no 
sufficient knowledge was known. 2 3 Alberuni’s reading Putijadrl (op. oit.) 
is a mistake. Supra p. 87. 2 4 This Is a mythical name. 
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Tribes of this division according to the text of the Va, group 
are:—36) Niharas'. (37) Haihsamargas*, (38 Kupathas*, 
(39) Karnapravaranas^, (40) Urnas®, (41) Sahudakas®, 
(42) Trigartas'^, (43) Malavas®, (44) Tamasas®. 


1 The variant NirSbilraB approximate! with NigarahSra i e. Jalalabad 
(MP, p. 345). 2 Supra p. 135. » Supra p. 135. The 

reading Kurus (IIIQ. XXI, 3l2,1'n. Ill) cannot be taken in view of the identity 
of the Kupathas. 4 They are a fabulous people. Dr. B. A. Saletore 

in his book *Tbe wild tribes in Indian History* (Lahore, 1935) has tried to depict 
the Lambakarnas, KarnaprAvarnas, Ekapudas, Yakfas and Kinnaras as so many 
tribes of histoiical India. The Karnaprtlearana country may be located 
in the eastern Himalayas (THQ. XXI. 313. fn. 112). 5 A people of this 

name who lived near the Balhikas has been noticed (F<apra p. 111-12). 

C The variants of the name are many but none of them is identifiable. 
The name is distorted beyond recognition. The Afa/M&7wrafa refers to a people 
called SakT-dgraha in the Bh^maparva list. Dr, D. 0. Sircar restores the name 
as Hubnkus (IHQ. XXI. 313, fn. 113). 7 Supra p. 97. 

t They are not in position here. * Supra p. 134*5. 



CHAPTER VI 

The Western Division 
(See ohart No. V) 

Most of the texts furnish a list of ethnic and country names of this 
division, but the number recorded by each is comparatively small. 
The different accounts of the Brsm. group agree with one other and 
form one common text. But the Mark (K)., unlike what is observed 
to be its general feature, formulates a long list of new and unfamiliar 
names like the list of Parasara, not a single name of which occurs in 
any other list of its group. The Puranas supply seven lists, and 
in spite of many irregularities and defects in their lists, it is 
possible to find out the essential features of agreement in the different 
Puranic lists constituting the text of the Va- group. The accounts of 
OarU(Jja and Kurma are short, and in some points unreliable. The 
countries grouped under Avanti tendencies in the Natyaiiastfa are 
also tabulated here. In the Kavyarmma'ihsa we have a short list of 
nine names. The following table will show the number of names 
recorded by the different lists :— 

Br&m, Parasara. Mark{K). | Va. Mat. Mark. Br. Vam. Qad. Kiir. | Hafcjra Kavya 
19 27 2S 1 19 7 19 4 18 6 5 I 10 9 

In the list of the Brhat-aamhUH names going under Nos. 17 
and 18, are not supported by any other account of its group ; 
with the exception of these two, the whole list of the text 
can be shown in this division. Those names of the list of 
Parasara and Mark(£). which are in agreement with the Bfhat- 
sanihita are likewise included. The uncorroborated group of names 
in the ParaSara list, is not thoroughly in position here, and is thus 
removed. But as between Para§ara and Mark|K)., it is the former 
that supports best the list of the BThat-suthhitti. In fact, the 
Mark(K) list is highly defective. It has condensations as in No. 1 
the first two names of the BThat-samhitU list are condensed into one. 
It has wide gaps, e.g. it omits names going under Nos. 15, 16 and 19 
of the Brhat-samhita list. It has also the defect of irregular inser- 
tions and of sundry displacement of names ; for names going under 
Nos. 20. 24, 26 and 27 which belong to the text of the north-west are 
carelessly put into this divison, which accounts for the short list of 
the Mark(K). in the North-Western Divisioni. 

1 The Safkaraa of Mark (K). (No. 15), In the group of inserted eountrlee, 
may be connected with Sukkur In Sind (IHQ. XXIX, 31). 

19 
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That the text of Va. group offers altogether a different version is 
exemplified here very clearly. We have hero two different sets of 
country and ethnic names in which, unlike other divisional lists, not 
a single name of the Va. group occurs in in the text of the Brsam. 
group. With the exception of some few textual corruptions and 
minor displacements, which are easily discernible, the lists of the Va. 
group form one text. This text of the Va. group begins with the 
Surparakas and ends with the Arbudas in a successive order ; in all 
nineteen in number, some of which arc mentioned by the Brhat- 
smhhitd in a different location. Thus for instance, names going under 
Nos.4, IJ, 13, J6 and 18 of the Va. list in this division are to be found 
in the list furnished by the Brhat-smhhila in the Southern Division 
under Nos. 5, 28, 11, 62 and 21 respectively. Coming to other 
details, we see that the Mat. and the Br. have suffered unexpected 
textual corruptions. Their lists are very short, and if the former 
has left out the earlier portion of the Va. list*, the latter has left out 
the latter portion of the Mark. list. The very fact that the Mat. 
does not conform to the order of the Va, nor the Br. to that 
of the Mark, is an unmistakable sign of their unreliability. 
The list of the Mark, is complete and full, but there are 
certain mistakes in the reading of names, as also in the insertion 
of new names. The defect of Vamana’s list is that its distortion of 
names is carried beyond recognition. The whole list of the Va. is, 
therefore, admitted into this division, whiqh necessarily means the, 
inclusion of the other lists of its group with the exception of the un¬ 
supported inserted names. The entries left uncorroborated in the list 
of Gad. and Kiir. are necessarily excluded from this division, and this 
gains au])port from the fact that the names in question occur in the 
lists of the south-western division of the Bisam. group. So, the 
following may be shown in the Western Division according to the 
text of the Brsam. group :— 

(1) Maniniat^, (^) Meghavat'*, (3) Vanaugha*, (4) Ksurar- 
pana® (5) Astacala**, (6) Aparfintakas^, (7) f^antikas®, 

1 But Dr. Kirfel gives a dt£fereut version- of the Mataya list in which 
some names of the earlier portion of the Vri, list occur. Of the Mataya Purana 
list of Dia Volher dea Westena in DKDI, p. 75 with the list of the same text 
tabulated in chart No. V, 2 Alberuni reads Maniman (Al, I. .^02). Supra p. 88. 

3 Supra p. 88. 4 Does it refer to Bannu ? 3 Its identity is unknown. 

Supra p. 96. Supra pp. .55*56. s its identity is not 

kuowD. It is suggeatfKl that it corresponded to Satiya of Asoka’s insoription. 
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(8) Haihayas', (9) Praiastadri*, (10) Vokkanas*, (11) Pafioauada/ 
(12) Ramathas®, (13) Paratas, (14) Taraksiti or Tarakauras, 
(15) Jriigas, (16) Vaisyas, (17) Mlecohaa®, 

The following may be exhibited in this diriaion acoording to the 
text of the Va. group : - 

(18) Surpakaras, (liJ) Kolavanaa, (20) Durgas, (21) Talikatoa, 
(22) Puleyas or PuUndaa’^, (23) Suralas*, (24) Rupasas, 
(26) Tapasas, (26) Kuraminas®, (27) Karaskaras^®, (28) Nasika* 
vyas, (29) Narmada, (30) Bharukacchas, (31) Maheyas, (82) Saras- 
vatas, (33) Kacchiyas, (34) Surastras, (35) Avantyas, (36) Arbudas. 
11. PA^CANADA 

Paficanada is frequently mentioned in the Mahabharata^^, some¬ 
times in conjunction with the Sindhus and Sauviras'®* In the 
Kumarapala-carita of Jayasiiiiha Suri (A. D. 1365), it is said that 
Kumarapala (1141-73 A. D.) the king of Anahila-pa(afca, after defea¬ 
ting the king of Kaccha marched against PaTlcanadadhipa, who is 
described as ‘^ausadhana-samuddhata’. After vanquishing the king 
of Paficanada, he i)iooeeded against Miilasthana, i. o. Multan 
As it is placed between Cutch and Multan, it would appear that 
Paficanada was the designation of the littoral portion of Sind in 
the late mediaeval period. It was perhaps the name of the region to 
the south of Hyderabad from where the main stream of the Indus 
bifurcates into several streams'^. 

14. TARAKSITI or TARAKSORAS 

In Tiiraksuras wo have possibly a reference to the Turuskas or 
Turks. The word Turuska is plainly a contraction of Taraksura, 

For the different views on the Baiyaputras see 10. I. lOO-lO?, 667 ff ; II. 
pp. 649 flf; PHAI, p. 272. fn. 6, ‘ Supra p. 69. 2 Its identity 

is not known. u Supra pp* 113-114. * Alberunl writes that it 

was the country of the union of the five rivers (Ibid). a Alberuui reads 

Ma^hara (Ibid). According to Alberuni they were the Arabs (Ibid). 

Dr. Kirfel drops the name from the list of the Bream, as prepared by him 
(DKDl, p. 87). This oannot be accounted for (See Bream. XIV, 21). 

T This ie taken on the authority of the Markatyieya which eeems to be 
more trustworthy. ^ The suggestion that it may be Biurala (IHQ. 

XXI. 309, fn. 81) is pure conjecture. 2 This is taken on the authority 

of the Markandtya. The other reading Ramina as suggested (Ibid. fh. 84) seems 
to refer to the name aooepted. lu For the different versions bearing on 

the name see Dr. D. O. Sircar, op. oit. p. 309, fn. 86. } l Mbh (B)., v. 4-19 ; 

V. 19.29, 12 Ibid vi. 20. 10. of. Mbh ; ii. 32.10. 1 • DHNI. II. p. 986. 

14 For RAmatHAS (No. 12) see supra p. 130., and PARATAS (No. 13) 
Supra pp. Ii4>115. 16 Supra p. 106. 
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and as such, the people meant here may be the Turks of Eastern 
Turkestan. EYom the Rajatararigii^i we learn that the Turuskas 
used to shave half their head^ and sujiply girls for the kings of 
Kasmir*. Turuska of&oers were also employed in the Kasmir 
kingdom®. We have reference to the cavalry squadrons of the 
Turuskas in Somadeva’s Katha-8-8agara whore separate mention is 
also made of the Tajikas*. It is suggested that ‘Turuska* has been 
used with reference to the invasion of Muhammad Khilji, son of 
Bakhtyar, in a local inscription of Assam®. 

18. SURPAKARAS 

It is a mistake for the Surparakas i. e. the natives of Sopara. 
Sopara is near the coast, in the Bassein taluk of the Thana district, 
30 miles north of Bombay. In an inscription of the Saka year 1072, 
we have the form Surparaka®, and in another Sorparaga^. It is 
mentioned as a holy place in the MaMbharata^ : 

Narmadayamupasprsya tatha SUrparakoiake 
Ekapak^am niraharo . 

In Ptolemy’s book the place is mentioned as Soupara®. It was 
an emporium of trade and is frequently mentioned in the Buddhist 
texts. 

20. DUR6AS 

Pargiter connects them with Dungarpur, a town and state about 
90 miles north-east of Ahmedabad^®. But Durga was also the name 
of a tributary of the Sabarmati in Guzerat. 

21. TALIKATAS 

The name is mentioned in the MaMbharata^^ as Talaka|a along 
with Dandaka. Talikata is equated with Talkada or Talakada 
which was the capital of the Gangas on the Kaveri thirty miles to 
the east of Mysore. * 8 


I IV. 179, RT, 1, p. 138. 2 VII. 520, RT, I, p. 310. 

3 RT, I, p. 357, fa. lUO. 4 ESSR, I, p. 151 ft 336. 

5 KansibadsT laBoription, Eamarupa^isanSbalT, p. 44. For JRNQA8 (No. 
16) tea aupra p, 103. For tbo VAlSVAS (No, 16) it is diffioult to assign any 
portioular locality of importance. For MLBCOHAS (No. 17) see supra p. 132. 

fl El. XXIII. 873. T E£. VIII. 79. » xiii. 25.50. 9 MT, p. 40. 

For KOLAVANAS (No. 19) see infra p. 160. lo MP, p. 338. 

II ii. 31.65. 19 DD, preface p. iii ft p. 202, 
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22. PULEYAS or PULINDAS 

They were a non-Aryan tribe of great antiquity. They are 
mentioned in the Aitareya BralmanB,^ and perhaps also in the 
inscriptions of A§oka if Biihler's identification of Palidas with the 
Pulindas stands*. The tribe is copiously referred to in the Maha- 
bhlrata^ as well as in the Battiayanct*. Other sources point to their 
settlement in the Himalayas intermixed with the Kirntas*. A branch 
of them might have been living in the west on the Aravalli Hills*’. 

But Pulindas also lived in the south, for in the Puranas they are 
associated with the Vindhyan region’’". The Katha-8-Sagara simi¬ 
larly describes the Pulindas as a people of the Vindhya hills®. In 
the Mdhahharata mention is made of a Daksina Pulinda-Twg'ara''. 
13r. H. C. Rayohaudhury thinks that it was identical with Rupniith, 
the find spot of one recension of MRE. 1. of A6oka'“. Rvipnath 
lay not far from Bhilsa in the east. The PuIiuda-raja-ras(ro of the 
Navagrama Grant of the Maharaja Haslin* i is considered equivalent 
to the Nagod State of Bundelkhand and the northern part of the 
modern Central Provinces. 

The tribe is mentioned by Ptolemy as Poulindai'®. In the 
Ajaigarh rock inscription the Pulindas along with the Bhils and 
^abaras are described as wild tiibes^®. Epic notices of the people 
bear out that they were Mlecohas and were an aboriginal tribe. They 
were a wicked and degraded people and practised evil customsIn 
the KathaS-Sagara, they are represented as looking for human vic¬ 
tims to offer to Durga the presiding deity of the Vindhya hills. ^ ® 

23. SURALAS. 

Pargiter connects the name with an ancient Jewish colony that 
existed on the Bombay coast before the 2nd century A.D.'** But 
Sheerwal, a town in the Satara district in the Bombay Presidency 
probably preserves the name unaltered. The name, however, is not 
to be found in ordinary Indian literature.' ^ 

1 vii. 18. 2 Hultzch, Asoka, p. 48, fn. 14. S VI. 9.39-40. 

4 iv. 43. 11; S. Levi, Pre-Aryan eto., Irans. by P. Bagohi, pp. 88-90, 

6 MP, p. 316. 6 MP, p. 338. 7 Mat. 114. 48 ; 

Va. 56. 126 ; Mbh„ vi. 9. 62 8 KSSR, I. p. 42, 74, 148 ; II, p. 380. 

9 ii. 29. 10. 10 PHAI, p. 268. 11 El. XXI. 126. 

1 2 MT, p. 166. 13 El, I, 337, v. 22. 14 MP, p. 835. 

15 KSSR, If, p. 380. 16 MP,p. 338. 17 For the 

BDPASAS (No. 24) there ie hardly any reliable notice. The TAPaBAS (No. 26} 
may refer to the asoetios liviag in the Ujjayanta-yjrt (BR, IX. p. 269). 
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26 KURUMINA8. 

The name may be a transliteration of Karmana, the name of a 
country mentioned in the Susa Palace Inscription of Darius*. Kar- 
mania or Kerman in Peraia ‘comprised the modern provinces of 
Laristan, Eirman and Moghostan’ along the coast.® The Karmanian 
desert was "one of the most awful regions on the face of the earth'. 
The identification may be doubted, but it may be stressed that the 
Paradas, Turuskas and other such people of the distant west have 
been included in this list. 

27. KARASKARAS. 

They arc mentioned in the Dtiarmasutra of Baudhgyana as an im¬ 
pure tribe. 

28. NASIKAVYAS 

This refers to the form Nasikakas® i e. the natives of Nasik, .situ¬ 
ated in the central division of the Bombay Presidency. Nasik is 
mentioned by Patafijali* and might have been known also as Govar- 
dhana.^ Govardhana was a name of considerable antiquity as it is 
mentioned in the Nasik Cave-inscription of Ushuvadata ® The 
Kalvan plates of Yasovarman gives us the name Svetapada, which 
corresponded to the northern part of the modern Nasik disli ict.’^ 
The Abhona (a village in the Kalvan taluk of the Nnsik district) 
Plates® of Sankaragana, K.S. 347, indicate that Bhogavarddhana*^ 
which is the same as Bhokardhan, the north-eastern taluk ot 
Aurangabad district, at one time formed part of Nasik. The donee 
in the Grant was a resident of Kallavana which was the same as the 
Kalvan taluk of the district. Kalvan, a place of great importance, 
is frequently, mentioned in Nasik inscriptions. The natives of this 
place are meant under the entry Kolavanas ( No. 19 ) of the Western 
Division. 

The Nripan plates found in Igatpuri of the Nasik district mention 
a village named Balegrama of the Goparastra-visaya. As the village 
has been traced in the modern Igatpuri-taZwfr of Nasik, it follows 
that Goparastra-uisaya formed a part of ancient Nasik, although in 

1 81. 4. fn. 3. 2 MA, p. 1S7, fu. 1 ; p. 92, fn. 2 ; p. 82. fn. 4. 

3 Luderti* List, No. 1142 & 1144. * Kielhorn’a odn ; HI, 307, 319 

6 PHAI.p. 414 & 419. 6 El. VIlI. 79 of. The Daulatdbad 

plates of a Ettstrakula king (El. IX. 194} fn. 1.). 7 El. XIX. 93-4 linos 17-31. 

8 El. IX. 299. y The name occurs in the list of the Southern 

nivi«ion (No 80) The Barhut ineoriptions mention Bhogavadham (Barua and 
Sinha, Barhut Ina. p, 16). 
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the eighth century A. D. it was included under the wider territorial 
division of Puri-Kohkana. ^ Another ancient Fisaya of Nasik was 
Vatanagara which is mentioned in a Grant of Govinda III : Nmika- 
deslya-Vatnagara-vi§aya.^ Vatanegara is identified with the modern 
Wani in the Dindori taluk of Nasik, 

29. NARMADA. 

The famous river of this name was known to Ptolemy as 
Namados.® The Padma Purana says that it rises in the Amara- 
kantaka Mountain,'^ An inscription refers to Narmada Wa-mamlala 
and its city Brahmanapafcakaj^. The alternative name Reva, 
according to Weber, can be traced in the word Revottaras of the 
l^atapatha Brahmana.^ 

30. BHARUKACCHAS. 

[n a Buddhist Cave-inscription we have the form Bbarukachhakas, 
i.e. the inhabitants of Bbarukaccha ^ In Sanskrit, the territorial 
name is Bhrgukaccha which means ‘high coast land’, and survives in 
modern Broach, 30 miles from the sea on the north side of the 
Narmada. From the Pali texts and from the author of Periplus 
( c. 80 A.D.), we know that in ancient times it was a trading town of 
great commercial importance. Ptolemy (c, 150 A. D.) knew it as 
Barygaza*, and Albenini writes that Bhiroj (i.e. Bbarukaccha) was 
the cajutal of LardeSh.® Damascanus speaks of a native of Bar- 
gosa, the Barygaza of the Greeks. In the ‘Life’ it is stated that 
Hiuen Tsang reached the kingdom of Po-lu-Kie-CJien-Po (Barochi) 
going north west from Maharastra^i and the distance recorded points 
to Broach. 12 Of the inhabitants it is written that they boil the sea¬ 
water to get salt, and their sole profit is from the sea. i® From the 
Grant of the Gujara king Jayabhata^ it is known that in the 8th 
century A.D,, Bbarukaccha as a territorial name was the designation 
of a Visaya. The Plates of Buddharaja refer to the village of 
Kumarivadao ( Karwara, some miles south-east from Baroda ) in 
the GoT&jj^-bhoga (modern Goraj) of the Bharukaccha-w'sayai®, 
which shows that the Viqaya included modern Baroda in the north. 

1 El. XXV. 228, 230 & 234. 3 lA. XI. 159 & 7 lines 39-40 

s MT. p. 38. ^ 8varga,e,22 5 !A. XVIII. 83, Haes 2, 3 ft 8-11. 

G Ved. Ind.. II 226. ^ Luders’List No. 1169, 8 MT. p. 153 

y A 1.1. 206. 1 0 Priai))x, op. oit. p. 78. 11 BH. p. 147. 

12 YO, II, p. 241, 13 BR, II, p, 269. 

» 4 El. XXIII. 148. 16 BI. VI.' 295. 
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The Katha-S-Sagara states that there was a province called 
Vakakaccha on the bank of the Narmada. ^ 

31. MAHEYAS 

They were the people who dwelt on the banks of the river Mahi. 
It was known to Ptolemy as Mophis® ‘which flows into the gulf of 
Khaiobat about 36 miles north from the estuary of the Narmada.* 
In the BKlsma Parva list of the MahabMrata mention is made of 
Mahika and Maheya as ivto janapadas.^ 

3.\ SAR4SVATAS 

This refers to the river Sarasvati which rising in Mt. Abu runs 
westward towards the Bunn of Cutch.* 

33. KACCHTYAS 

The Kaccha countries represented the water, logged portions of the 
sea-coast extending from the gulf of Cambay to Broaeh including the 
delta-areas of Sabarmati, Mahi and Narmada. Panini's reference to 
country names ending in Kaccha® may refer to Daru-Kaccha 
( Kaihuawar )°, Pippali-Kaccha ( Rajpipla ) and Bhrgu-Kaccha 
(Broach). But Kaccha again is separately mentioned by Panini as a 
jawapada’’, and is described as an anusamudra dvlpa.^ This agrees 
with the reference to the Sagaradvipa in the MahabMrata, the 
Sigerdis of Strabo. Both Gutch and Kathiawar originally seem to 
have been islands,® Cutoh in particular is referred to in the lexicon 
of Hemachandra to illustrate what is anupo^mvumdn, i e. a tract of 
land near water. ^ o 

An inscription of V.S. 1086, refers to Kaccha-werwZaZai the 
Muhammadan writers know it as Kassa. ^ 2 According to a Jaina work 
of the 12th century Kaccb de§a was 32 kos from Sorath de^a, and it 
is further recorded, that the people used to wear a scarf in memory of 
a political victory. 13 

34. SURASTRAS 

The name occurs in the Mdhahharata and in the Jatakos^'^. Accor¬ 
ding to Kautilya, they formed a corporation of warriors^® and lived 

I KSSR, I. p. 36, 40. 2 MT, p. 104. 

3 Dr. D. C. Siroar oonneots it with llie river Sareuti iIFQ. XXf. 310. fn. 
8S) This la o)earIy egeinet the context. 4 IHQ. XXIV 177-178. 

5 IV. 2. 126. *' Daru being wood the name woike as Ka^tba-XaccAa, 

whence Kathiawar. r JV. 2. 1,33. ® IV. 3. 10. 

9 Feriplns, p. 175. • • Abhidbana. p. 380, v. 19. 

II lA. VI. 193-4 ; XVIIi. 109, L. 3. 12 DHNI. I, p. 7, fn. 6. 

13 lA. IV, 74 & It, 14 In the Rarnayana the neine is given as 

Sauriistra (iv.42.6). 1 5 AS, p. 407. 
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by agrioulture and trade. In the Dharma literature (4th century 
B. C.) the people are described as of mixed origin,^ but an ancient 
tradition ascribes the origin of the Sauryas of Sauraetra to a prince of 
the Solar race.* The Jalna Upanga called the Prajflapana, a book of 
considerable antiquity, includes ‘Soriyam Kusatiha* in a list of the 
Ariym.^ There is of course no corroborating evidence to connect 
the Soryaa with the people of Saurastra, but Kusattha mentioned as 
the city of the Soryas in the Jaina Upanga, may be the same as 
Ku^asthali or Dwaraka. Saurastrakas also find mention in the Kama- 
Sutra of Vatsyayana.* 

As the sea-board of western India was frequented by Alexandrian 
merchants from very early times we have many foreign notices of the 
name. In the ‘Periplus' Syrastrene is described as a wealthy 
country. ® Hiuen Tsang recorded that the people of Su-la-ch’a derived 
their livelihood from the sea and were engaged in commerce and ex¬ 
change of commodities.® The acquisition of this country noted for 
its wealth and fertility had always been the policy of the imperial 
dynasties of India. 

In literature and inscriptions, both the forms Suratha and Su- 
ra?tra are employed to designate either the whole or the lower half of 
Kathiawar. The Surattha-ve^^ayo of a Jaina work’^ refers to Kathiawar 
in general, and so also does Suratha of the Nasik record of queen 
GautamT. ® Suratha in the time of Hiuen Tsang was included in 
the Kingdom of Valabhi and perhaps corresponded to the lower half 
of Kathiawar excepting Bhavnagar, and extended up to the sea on 
the west. In the Junagadh Rock inscription of Rudradaman, the two 
ancient divisions of Kathiawar known as Anarta and Surastra are 
mentioned. The Anarta country obtained its name from an epony- 
mous ancestor Anarta, its chief city being Kusasthali^ or Dwaraka. 
This makes it equivalent to the Halar division of Kathiawar, 


p. 3. 


Baudhuyana Dhar. Snt„ I i. 32-33. od. by B. HuHzacb. Dresden 1884. 
2 AR,XII, 93 . » lA. XX,a75. 4= VK8, p. 300. 

.5 8eo. 41. p. 176. ® YC. 11. pp. 248 49. Hiuen Tsang said that 

Suratha lay to the west of Valabhi. It is diffioblt to understand how the chief 
city of Suratha bordered on the Mehi river on the west (Btt, II. p 269). 

T PHAl, p. 360. » El. VIII. 61. See also El. XXIV. 146, fn. and p,147. 

9 Mataya Purana, 12.22; HV, i.10.33. The Skanda Purana (ii.7.7.32) 
refers to the oity of Bhubara of Anarta. In the Btvigavata Purono (i. 10 36) 
Anarta and Dwaraka are treated as synonymous. 10 For other views see 


PHAI, p. 424, fn. 3. KuHasthalT and Dvaravatl were two names of the same town 
lying under the shadow of the Raivataka or Qomanta hill (IHQ. X, 541 if.). 


20 
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Sara^ra was thus the name for the lower half of the peninsula. 
The Junagadh inscriptions prove that Junagadh was in the heart of 
ancient Surastra country. ^ The evidence of many other epigraphs of 
the Christian era indicates that Surastra was conterminous with the 
lower half of Kathiawar. Thus the Bantia plates (Valabhi Saihvat 
267=C. 573 A. D.) of Dbarasena II mention Kaundinyapura (Kodinar 
in S. Kathiawar) of Surastra®. In a Grant of Dharasena III of about 
the same age (Valabhi Samvat 304), mention is made of Hasia-vapra- 
ahara i.e., modern Hatab in Bhavnagar state, of the Surastra-wieoj^a®. 
From the Jesar Plates of ^liaditya III { 666-67 A. D. ), we learn that 
Kalapaka-pa^/uz^a was included in the Surastra country : Surastresu 
Ka{a) Idpaka pathakd. * The place name Kalapaka-paf^a^a which is 
the modern ‘Kalavada’, 60 miles NW. of Porbandar, is also men¬ 
tioned in the Bhavnagar Plates of Dharsena III referred to above.® 
Similarly, the inclusion of the southern extremity of Kathiawar 
within ancient Surastra is proved by an inscription of the ^aka year 
1107 (=1185 A. D.) which refers to the temple of Somnatha of 
Saurastra-deSa : Saurdsfrauya f^rlsomandthadevdya^'. Another inscrip¬ 
tion ofV. S. 1266 (=1208 A, D.) again refers to the inclusion of 
Vamanasthali i. e. modern Vanthali in the Junagadh State in 
Surastra-manfiSaia.So Bhavnagar. Porbandar and Somnath as 
noticed above, were the limits in three directions of the Surastra 
country in the mediaeval period.® 


Thean obeervatioDB indicate that SurilBtra ond Anarta both shared a 
portion of Junagadh. 1 Cf. The Janagadb inscription of Skandagupta 

(OJI. III. 63, line 9). a El. XXI. 179-80. 3 Ibid. 181-83. L. 28. 

4 Ibid, 210, L. 49. •'> Ibid. 183, L. 30. « El. XXIII. 277-78. L. 3. 

7 lA. XVIII. 110-13, IV. 73. 8 For AVANTYA8 (No. 36) sea 

supra pp, 67 ff., and for AUBUDA8 (No. 36) «eo supra pp 96-97. 
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The Eastern Division 
( See Chart No. VI ) 

The lists of this division are complete : the text of the Brsam. 
group seems to be correct and full and all the lists agree fairly 
well with one another. As many as five names of the text of the 
Brsam. group also occur in almost all the lists of the Va. group. In 
the account of Para^ra most of the names of the Bfhat-samhita are 
enumerated ; but there are also insertions of new names which remain 
uncorroborated. The account of the Mark (K). in the Brsam. group is 
defective because it omits many names of the Brsam. list and Inserts 
new ones in their place. But the aoeouuts of ParaSara and 
Mark (K). taken together corroborate the list of the Brhat-satiihUa. 
Thus Nos. 8, 9, 10 and 11 of the Brsam. list, which are omitted by 
Para^ara are mentioned by the Mark (K)., while Nos. 3. 6, 14, 15, 20, 
25 and 20 of the Brsam. list which are omitted by the Mark (K). are 
mentioned by Parasara. The different lists of the Va. group are also 
exhaustive and detailed. They have a large measure of agreement and 
form a complete version. There are insertions and slight tamperings 
here and there ; the result has been that the order has not been 
strictly uniform. The list of the Natyakastra is fairly exhaustive. 
Though it follows a different order, almost all its names occur 
in the other lists of this division ; and the record on the whole is a 
valuable one and in many points an independent authority. Similar is 
the account of the Kavyamlmamsa. In fact, the lists of the Kavyaml- 
maniisa and Ndtyakdstra do not follow any stereotyped order in the 
narration of names like the Va. and Brsam. ; yet they lend consider¬ 
able support to the version of the Va. and the Brsam. texts, and 
hence they are manifestly of great importance. The accounts of 
the Kur. and Vis, are of no use. The Ganuda’s account, though not 
exhaustive is not misleading. The Vdmam*8 list subject to some 
shortcomings is in close agreement with the text of the Va. group. 
The number of ethnic names and countries given by the various 
lists of the two texts is shown below : 

Braam. Paralara. Mttrk(k). | Va. Mat. Mark. Br. Vftm. Ofid. N«ty»- Kavya. 

33 37 29 I 18 17 19 19 20 7 21 16. 

As observeed before, the whole list of the Bfhai-samMtd may bo 
included in this division which, therefore, means the inclusion of the 
list of Para§ara and Mark (k), with the exception of those names in 
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the two accounts which do not occur in either of the remaining two 
lists of the group. The different lists of the Va. group from a dis¬ 
tinct version obviously differing from that of the Brsam. text. The 
number recorded are almost the same, and the order subject to some 
variations is in perfect harmony. Names common to the two texts, 
the Vii. and the Brsam. are five, while others are distinctly new. 
This independent account of the Va. group begins with the Andhra- 
vakas of the Va. and Mark, lists and proceeds In the same order and 
number up to the Gomantas, (No. 18) with this variation that the 
Va. does not mention the Bhargavas and Madras. As pointed out 
before, the Br. follows the Mark, the only difference being the 
variant readings of some four names which, however, appear to be 
mistaken readings of the same word and not new entries. The list of 
Matsya is manifestly defective for the simple reason that it differs 
from the Va. It has another very serious defect namely, that the 
order has been changed. It begins to record not with the Andhras 
like the other accounts of its group, but with the Angas, a people 
who are fifth in the order. The Vamana conforms to the text of the 
Va. group in the same order and form, with very slight variations. 
The whole list of the Va. may therefore, be‘admitted into this 
division. 

The following ethnic names and countries belonged to the Eastern 
Division according to the text of the Brsam. group 

(1) Anjana-Giri, (2) Vrsabhadhvaja-Giri, (3) Padma-Giri, 
(4) Malyavat-Giri, (6) Vyaghramukhas, (6) Suhmas, (7) Karva^as, 
(8) Oandrapuras, (9) Surpakar^as, (10) Khasas, (11) Magadhas, 
(12) ^ibira-Giri, (13) Mithila or Videhas, (14) Samatata, (15) Udras', 
(16) ASvavadanas, (17) Danturakas, (18) Prag-Jyotisas, (19) Lauhi- 
tyas, (20) Kslroda-Samudra®, (21) Purusadas^, (22) Udaya.Giri, 

1 They are not mentioned by the Mark (k), (See chart), but Dr. Kirfel 
puts the S'jbhras of Mark (k). against the Udras (DKDl, p 82). > Subhra perhaps 
represents 8 ibira-{ 7 m of the Bream, list (No. 12), as shown in the chart. 

* Kem divides the name into two parts, Ksiroda and Samadra, but the 
two should be combined together making it Kslroda-Samudra—a reading which 
ooours in FarfCsara text. The Mark (k), doea not mention this name, yet Dr. 
Kirfel shows that the Msrk (k), refers to Samudra (No. 18) as representing 
Kniroda of the Bream. Itet (DKDI, p. 82}. 3 Pargiter combines the two 

names Samudra and Puru^.lda into one, and translates it as 'Cannibals who 
dwell on the sea coast*. This is erroneous, for there is no oonneotion between 
the two (MP, p. 357). Samudra is clearly a part of the name in No. 20. This 
is also supported by Parasara. 
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(23) Bhadras, (24) Gau^akas', (26) Pao^dras, (26) Utkalas, 
(27) KaSia, (28) Mekalas, (29) Ambsujtkas*, (30) Ekapadas 
(31) Tamaliptikas (32) Kosalakaa, (33) Vardhamana. 

According to the text of the Va. group the following belonged to 
this division;— 

(34) Andhras?, (35) Mudgaras, (36) Antargiryas, (37) Vahlrgiryas, 
(38) Augas"*^, (39) Vahgas’, (40) Maladas, (41) Malavarttikas,® 
(42) Brahmottaras^, (43) Pravijayas®, (44) Jfieyamarthakas®, 
(46) Mallas, (48) Gomantaai®, (47) Bhargavas, (48) Madras, ^ 


1 Pargiter (Ibid. p. 357) takes the name Bhadra as adjective to the 
Gaudes, but other texts show that they are to be treated as two different 
names. We have already disoussod the Bhadras as a people of the Central 
Division (See supra pp. 22 ff), * Pargiter's'suggestion 

that ( Ibid. 368 ) they refer to the one and the same people namely 
'Mekalambasthas’ Is not borne out by the evidence cf the other texts. 

3 This is a famous name of Indian ethnography. *Vaka* of Alberuni (AI, 
I. 299) is in reality n suffix of Andhra. 4 Except only the VBm. and the 

Va. whioh read Pravahga, all other acoounts have the reading Afiga, and sinoe 
the two texts in question put Pravahga In the same order and setting, as in 
other texts, f.e. after the Vahlrgiryas and before the Vaiigas, it becomes clear 
that Ai'iga and Pravahga were considered identical. The tabulation also shows 
that the Vam. records Ahga (No. 1), by whioh it means Pravahga (No. 6), The 
word Pravahga may also be a mistaken reading of the name Afigas as the Br. 
reads clearly: TathJa pare Aivga, i.e. after them are the Aftgas. Again, if the 
word Pravahga stands for a separate name it might refer to the people who were 
living to the west of the Vshg-is i.e. the Ahgas (For a different manning, see 
HAIB, p. 86 ; MP. p 326). Dr. D. 0. Sircar shows Pravahga to be a separate 
name altogether (IHQ XXI. 306, fn. 49). 5 It is also read as VShgeyas. 

6 The name baa been widely corrupted, the reading accepted here is 
suggested by the variants of the name, and is also indirectly supported by the 
text of the Kavjarmmamaa and Natyaiaetra. t Dr. B. 0. Law thinks that 

the name is Suhmottara (TAI, p. 391) but the name Brabmottara is known to 
us from other sources. > P< C. Sen suggests (IBQ. VIII. 534) that 

the reading should be Prabbrtayah as in the Naiyasastra- But all the Fur&nas 
fairly agree in the reading taken. The other suggestion that the name is 
Srivijaya i.e. mod. Palembang in Sumatra (IHQ, XXI. 306) is pure conjecture. 

9 It is impossible to restore the original name for all the texts seem to have 
blundered in this entry. Alberuni’s oonfuaion about tbesa words is even more 
worse (op. oit.). For the variants noted by Dr. Eirfal, see DEDI, p. 74. Also, 
, see IHQ. XXI, 306, fn. 53. 10 The reading Gonarda though very probable 

(IHQ. XXI. 306, fu. 56) does not agree with the context. 11 Ealihga and 

Nepala are not mentioned by the texts of the Bream, group and the Vfi. group 
in this division ; they are included in this division only by the Kavyamhnarnaa 
and Natyaiaatra texts. So the names are not shown here. 
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1. A!5SrjANA>grtn. 

This one, and the three hills following, seem to be misplaced here. 
Dr. Agarwala says that Salvaka-grtri (Hala range), Afijana-grin (Sulai- 
man mountain with its triple chain called Trikaknt), Bhaftjana-g»m 
iKoh-i-Baba), Lohita-giri (Hindu kush), Kukkuta-griri (low peaks in 
the crest of Afganistan), as mentioned in the Gatj,apatha represented 
the chain of mountains running from Afghanistan to Baluchistan. 
We have , in this text of the Brsam. group, Afijana-jiri followed by 
Vrfjabhadhvaja, Padma and Malyavat-giri (No. 4), the last one being 
identical with Slalavat of Pataiijali (II. 287) corresponding to Mala- 
kanda, the mountainous district of Dargai in Swat^. Evidently 
in this set of names, which the Brhat-samhita has adopted from 
the geographical tradition known to Panini, we have a reference to the 
mountains of the west rather than of the east. This is an instance 
of how geographical traditions, owing to their transmission through 
ages, have suffered corruptions. Vrsabhadhvaja-g^iri and Padma-griri 
are not known to be mountains of the east though local hills of 
such names existed.® 

6. SUHMAS. 

They are a well-known people of antiquity and are mentioned in 
all kinds of texts. According to the Jaina Kalpa STdra Subbabhumi 
is said to have been visited by Mahiivira. ® The Jaina Bhagavatl- 
sTUra mentions Sambhuttara'^ which perhaps stands for the northern 
Suhma country. The people and a branch of them called Pra Suh- 
mas appear in the Mahabharaia. ^ The citation of the name Suhma 
in the Mahahhasya of Patafijali*’ shows that it was well-known in the 
2nd century B. 0. In a Jataka story mention is made of the 
Sumbha town Desaka.^ The name Suhma occurs in the work of 
Banabhatta {Harsa-carita) and in the PavanadUta by Dhoylka (12th 
century A. D.) ; in the latter work Suhma is placed on the bank of 
the Ganges. ® The Suhma country was situated near the sea-coast : 

1 

1 IHQ. XXIX. 5-7, 

2 Vr?abhit5rfiga was one of the hilla of Girivraja (Mbh ; ii.2l.2). The 

Pumna refers to a Padma oountry of the east (IHQ. IX. 475). See also 

K8SR, I. p. 152. The VYAQRAMUKHAS (No.^S) were a mythical people. 

3 BBS, Booh I, Chap. 8. See. 3; SBE. XXII, 1.8.3, pp. 84-85. 

4 Supra p. 31, fo. !• il- 80. 10. 0 IV. 2. 62. 

7 CJ, 1, p. 832. The Samyulta Niltiaya makes mentloa of the Sumbha 
country, and its town Betaka or Sedak « (PT. V, pp. 89 and 168-70, V. 89). 

• JA8B, 1906, pp. 46 , 67. 
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Suhmmama-dhipattGaiva yeca sagariinUpavasinah.^ In the Dam- 
kumara-carita^, DSmalipta, i. e. Tamralipta is stated to have been a 
city of Suhma. These allusions bear out that Suhma corresponded to 
a littoral portion of Bengal, possibly the modem Midnapore district, 
having had an extensive sea*board which made Tamluk a trading 
port of considerable importance. 

But Suhma undoubtedly comprehended a wide region. Nilakantha 
comments that Suhma and Badha were synonymous terms.® This 
may not be strictly correct so far as the early geographical position 
of Suhma is concerned, for according to a tradition preserved in tie 
Jaina Acharaiiga autra^, one of the" oldest books of the Jainas, 
Ladha (R^ha) is said to have been divided into two parts, Subbha- 
bhumi and Vajjabhumi. Subbhabhumi of the Jaina works is the 
same as Suhmabhumi (land of the Suhmas) and responds to Sumbha 
of the Jataka story. The natural presumption is that Suhma was a 
part of Badha in very early times, perhaps only its southern portion, 
and corresponded to the modern districts of Howrah and Midnapore. ® 
Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhury says that the Triveni-Saptagrama area in 
the Hoogbly district was in the heart of the Suhma country.® 
Badha was thus a name of considerable antiquity as it was known to 
early Jaina tradition as Ladha, and was plausibly the geographical 
equivalent of La]a-mi^a of the Ceylonese Chronicles.^ Bajasekhara 


1 Ubh,, fi. 30.25. of. Raghu, iv. 34 and 35. 

8 Cb. vi, p. 244, ed. by Jivananda Vidyasagaru. Conimeotary on 

Mbh., ii. 30.16. The lexicographer Yudavaprakasa also identifies Radba with 
Sahma {VJN, p. 37. v. 30). 4 SBE, XXII, 1, 8, 3, pp. 84-86. 

■'> P. C. Sen, IHQ. VIII. 527. The other division Vejjabhumi cannot be 
satisfactorily identified. N. L. De, equates it with Vijayabhnmi (IHQ. IV. 
44-46) and identifies the latter with the modern districts of Manbhotn and 
Singhbhum. Dr. B. C. Sen thinks that it was a synonym for VIrabhumi or 
Birbhum (HAIB, pp. 49-56). Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhury oonneots it with Sarkar 
of MadSran in south-west Bengal mentioned in )ibe Ain-i-Akbari which was 
equivalent to parts of the modern Birbhum, Burdwan and Hooghiy districts 
(DUHB. p. 9). Another writer says that Vajjabhumi is the same as Vsnjabhumi 
and identifies the place with Mayurbbanj. The Lfolbas according to the same 
writer were a hill tribe" of Ohalbhum, Singhbhum, Mayurbhanj and Bamra 
(JAHRS. II. 91-92. See JBORS, March, 1927). c DUHB. p. 10. For 

Saptagr&ma, See R. D. Banerji in JABB. 1909, pp. 245 ff. 7 lA, XIII. 36, 

The Bubjeob is discussed at great length-by Dr. B. C. Sen (HAIB, pp, 46-49). 
Also see K. S. 8. Sengar, in IHQ. III. whose oonolusion Is that it was RSflha and 
not Lata. Dr, H. C. Ray Chaudhury identiflee Ra^hs of Sanskrit reoords with 
Lftla of Fsli ohronioles and Ladha of the Jaina Siitraa (DUHB. p. 89). 
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mentions both Suhma {Kavyarmmamsa) and Kadba {KarpUramatijarl), 
bat the use of the former was perhaps discontinued at a later age 
and Radha used instead. In Somadeva's KathaSSagara^ mention is 
made only of Radha, but not of Suhma. 

The variants of the name Tamralipta are'many* and both forms 
of the name (ethnic and territorial) are found in all texts. It was 
the greatest port of call and the different missions between India 
and Ceylon embarked and disembarked there. In the Mahabharata 
it is called a * Tamralipta also finds mention in the Geo¬ 

graphy of Ptolemy (C. 160 A. D.) as Tamalites. In authentic 
history, too, it appears as a port, whence the Chinese pilgrim Fa hien 
took ship to Ceylon. In Hiuon Tsang’s time Tan-mo-lih-ti (Tamra¬ 
lipta) was about 1400 or 1600 li in circuit,^ which refers to the Suhma 
country ; for Hiuen Tsang usually designates a country by the name 
of its city. He said that the country was formed by (or in) a recess 
of the sea—-the water and the land embracing each other. The peo¬ 
ple were rich as wonderful articles of value and gems were collected 
there. The capital city of the same name which was washed by the 
sea indicates, that Tamralipta which is also commonly used as the 
name of a city, stood near the ocean in the 7th century A. D. In 
the KatM-S-Sagara (llth century), it is stated that Tamralipta stood 
on the shore of the eastern sea®, and was inhabited by rich mer¬ 
chants and honourable men.® 

But Tamralipti'^ may have been important enough to be regarded 
as a separate kingdom in the'^period of the Mahabharata, although it 
formed a part of Vanga and Suhma, according to Jaina writers and 
Dandin respectively. A passage makes separate mention of Tamra- 


1 KSSR, II, p. 216, 228. 3 S. Levi, Pro-Aryan and Pra-Dravidian 

India, trana. by P. Bagohi, p. 116, fT; EIAIB, pp. 40 ff. See alee Abhidhilna, 
p. 391, V. 45 ; and TKS, p. 31. 3 Mbh (B)., i. 179.13. . A Patlana ia a town 

on the confluence of tionae rivera which had a royal sent (JBOR3, 1016, II, 
pp. 48 ff.). 4 yc. II, p. 189 ; BR. II, p. 201. 

5 KSSB, II, p. 265 ; I, p. 139, In the same work mention ia made of 
other Buoh oitiea aituated on the border of the aea from which distant oceanic 
voyages were undertaken. They are —Vitankapura (I, pp. 206-207, 225), 
Fatrapura (I, p. 489, 491), Sagarapara (I, pp. 510-11), Jalapura (I, p. 551). 
Cf. also FelS-Kttlam Tamaliptaih (TKS, p. 31), 

C KSSR, II, p. 248. 

7 This form ia found in the Oudhpani Book inscription (El. II. 344) of 
the 8ih century. For Tamralipta aee HA IB, pp. 38-43. 
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lipta, Karvata, and Suhina*. These three names occur much in 
the same setting in our text. Karviita (No, 7) is an unfamiliar name 
but its grouping and the context clearly suggest that it was another 
city of Suhma, just as Tamralipta was, and presumably a centre of 
the Jaina faith.® Dr. H. C. Ray Cbaudhury is inclined to identify 
the Karvatas with the Kharwars of West Bengal. ^ 

8. cAndrapuras 

The position of Canilrapura is uncertain. There are many 
localities of this name in the eastern part of India. Six miles 
to the east of Deoghar thero is a place called Candpur full of 
Jaina and Brahmanical ruins. Such a location satisfies 
the conditions in a general way. J. C. Ghosh pointed out that the 
‘Sfimatottara-tantra makes mention of a Chandrapura of Candradvipa. 
He connected Candrapura of the Tantra text with the place of this 
name mentioned in the Brhat-samhita, and Phandradvipa of the 
Copper-plate Grant of ViSvarupasena, and was of opinion that it was 
the same as the modern Chandpur of the Tipperah district.But as 
Candrapura of our text is placed between Karvata and Magadha it 
has to be located somewhere between Bengal and Bchar.® 

11. MAGADHAS 

The name of the people is one of the most famous in Indian 
ethnography. ‘Kikata’ which finds mention in the Rgveda was the 
oldest name of Magadha, for the evidence of later literature 
makes Magadha identical with Kikata.’ Though derisively men. 
tioned in the Vedio texts,® a Jaina Upu7tga lefera to Magadha in a 
group of the Ariyas, and even records that Riijagiha was the chief 
city of the Magadhas. The accounts of the BdmTiychia and the Mahd- 
hharata differ regarding the origin of the Magadha kingdom,® but 

1 Mbh., ii. 30.21 if. Similirly RiXjasokbara makes separate mention of 
Subm’i and Tamaliptaka (Kfivya, p. 9.3). 

s IHQ. VIII. 629-530. 3 DUHB. p. 9, fn. 1. 4 AR. X. 9,;. 

5 IHQ. IV. 641-i2. G The SURPAKAHNAS (No. 9) wereamy. 

thioal people, for KHASAS (No. !0) see supra p. 128. 

1 PHAI, p. 95, fn. 5, p. 9fi. Abliidhana, p. 383; TK3. p. 31, Vaijayantl 
(VJN, p. 37, V. 31). For Kikata see also HAIB, p. 3, fn. 5; TAI, p. 387. 

> Samaddar, Glories of Magadha, pp. 5 ff; B. C Law, Ancient Indian 
Tribes, 1926, p. 93. and pp. 112 ff; Ved. Ind., II. lle-lS ; ABORI. VIII. 169 ft. 
Dr. B. C, Sen observes that Magadha was an important stronghold of the Vratyos 
(HAIB, pp. 6fir.). 

9 MP, p. 330. 

u 
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both agree in atating that Girivraja was the original capital, which is 
thus in accord with the Jsina tradition noted above. Girivraja- 
nagara of the Mahabharata^ is also designated as Magadha-pum^ and 
Barhadratha-pum^, while according to the Eamayana its other name 
was Vasumati named after the founder of Girivraja*, The Chinese 
name of the city such as the Kiu-she-kie-lo-pu-lo (Kusagarapura or 
“the royal city of best grass”) of Hiuen Tsang*^, and the name Bimba- 
sara-pwri of Buddhist writers'^ were obtained from the name of early 
Magadhan Princes. Girivraja is the same as Rgjagrha or modern 
Rajgir surrounded by hills in the Bihar subdivision of Patna. 
Rajagrha figures prominently in the Pali texts. Down to the time of 
Buddha it was considered as one of the six great cities of India 
and in a Buddhist lexicon Kajagaha is placed in a list of twenty 
ancient cities.® 

The name of the famous capital of Magadha, Pataliputra occurs 
in the annals of classical writers as Palibothra, the capital of the 
Prasii which is the Greek form of Palasa or Parasa a well-known 
name of Magadha^. It was a large wealthy city situated where the 
streams of the Erannobaos and the Ganges unite. The position of 
Magadha is indicated in a passage of the MahabMrata, which places it 
to the east of the confluence of the Ganges and the Son. ^ ^ The Rama- 
ychia obviously refers the river Son in the statement that the river 
Magadhl encircles Magadha like a garland. * ® 

Ancient Magadha embraced the country bounded on the north by 


1 i. 204. 17 ;Ii 30.17. 

2 ii. 20. 30. 3 ii. 24. 44. 4 i, 32 , 7 . 8 , 

5 BBr, II, p. 149. Iq a Buddhist ohroniole the Arya-Manjuiri-tnUlakalpa 
Kusagrapura is mentioned as a oity of the Megadbas (AMKLP, p. 597, v. 2). 

® PHAI, p., 95 , fn. 2. 7 Supra p. 41, fn. 12. 

Supra p. 41 , fn. 11. 9 In the Sabda-Kalpadrutna, Palsaa ia given 

aa a name of Magadha (III,* p, 1984), But the Ok. Praaii. aooording to some 
aoholars reaponda to the Skt. PrSoja (Wilson, Theatre of the Hindus, II, p. 136; 

JASB. 1846, p. 147), and indeed, Magadha whieh is indicated to have been In the 
Prasii territory was a Pracya country. 

1 • MM, pp. 141, 210-14, fn. Cunningham says that the Erannobaos la the 
same as the Son both as to name and position (OAQI, p, 620). The Gk. name is 
equated with Hiranyavdba or HiranyavahS (Erannobaos) which aooording to 
Indian tradition waa the name of the Sona (AbhidhSna, p. 162). Bo Sonus and 
Erannobaos were not two distinct rivers as mentioned by Arrian and Magas- 
thenes. 1 1 ii. 20 . 27*29. 1 2 i. 32. 8-9. 
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the river Ganges, on the west by the river Son, on the east by Anga, 
and on the south by a dense forest. ^ The Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsang testifies to the fertility of the soil of Magadha and records that 
the people were simple and honest and were highly learned.* In the 
Katha-S-Sagara, Pataliputra is frequently mentioned as a seat of 
learning.’ 

During the Pala period some portions of Magadha were cons* 
tituted into a Bhukti known as Sr!nagara*&%t(ji;tt. Its Vifayas so 
far known were Qaya-vijaya*, Krimila-wi«aya’ and Rftjagrha-wtjaya*'. 
The ^rlna,g&r&-bkukH comprehended the entire Patna division of 
modern times, which as a district included Rajgir and as a division, 
Gaya, and consequently embraced a considerable portion of Magadha. 
We have also reference to Magadha-m.?aya which included Nalanda.’^ 
Evidently, Magadha-wsaya was a part of the ^rlnagara-&/mii;^».* 

12. SiBIRA-G/i?/ 

Its identity is not very clear. Is it to be connected with the 
^ivi settlement in the mountain district of Seweya®, situated a few 
miles south or south-east of Kasia ? 

13. MITHILA 

Mithila was the famous capital of the ancient kingdom of Videha. 
In the Mahagovinda Suttanta of the Dlgha Nikaya, Videha, with its 
capital Mithila, is treated as one of the seven political divisions of 
India then existing. According to the Satapatha Brdhmana, 
Videha was separated from Ko§ala by the river Sadgnlra. The river 
is usually identified with the river Gandak which joins the Ganges 
opposite Patna, ^ ^ and forms the western boundary of the MuzafiTarpur 
district. The contiguity of the Videha country to the river Gandak 
is perhaps implied in such combinations as : OarhdOfkiyaihsca Videhd- 
msea.^^ The southern boundary was evidently the Ganges. The 
ancient Videha country included the modern districts of Champaran, 

I CH. I. 182. 2 BR, II, p. 8. ; BH. p. 101. 

3 K83R, II. p. 115. 

4 El. XXIII. 290. The Qaya stone iasoriptioD dated in the 5tb year of 

king Vigrahapala refers to Q»ya-tnandala. 5 El. XVIII. 306, ▼. 30. 

6 El. XVII. 324. T dHNI, I, p. 846. 

I Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhury says that Magadha-vt^aya was only a part of 

Magadha-bhuibtt (DUHB, p 23). 3 Supra p. 92. 1 <> Supra p. 49. fn. IQ. 

II IQ. XVIII. 94. For the river Sadualrs and its identity with Rapti, 
see supra, p. 63 and fn. 6. 

is Mbh., ii. 29. 4. 
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Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga, i. e., Tirhut^, and presumably also a 
portion of Purnea, if the eastern limit was the river Kausaki (Kosi). 
This agrees with a statement of the Brhat Visivm-Puraiia which is as 
follows : Videha extended from the river Gandak to the river KauSik! 
and from the Ganges to the Himalayas.* Early Jaina writers knew 
Mithilg, to be the capital of tha Videhos®. In the Jatakas* and in the 
epic® wo have references to Mithila as the capital of Videha. 

The MahabhUrata describes it as :~OopuraUalakavati'm harmmya 
prakarasobhamm, and as containing : Paiijyasca bahubhiryuktam 
suhihhakta mahapathan^. The Buddhist lexicon Abhidhanappadlpika 
places Mithila, in a list of twenty ancient cities of India. Like other 
capital cities Mithila might have grown in extent and power, as 
Hemacandra records : Videha mithila same.' 

Mithila, which has been identified with the small town of Janak- 
pur within the Nepal border was, according to tradition, named after 
the second king Mithi Janaka of the Videha dynasty®. The kings of 
Mithila were styled Mithilas.® The Bhagavata refers to the Maithilas 
in general and says that they were skilled in the knowledge of the 
Atman. 

It is to be observed that while Brahmanical tradition makes 
Videha a kingdom of early times, in the Buddha’s time it was a repub¬ 
lic. The Videhas along with the Licchavis, Jftatrikas, Ugras, Bhogas 
and others were some of the constituent confederate clans {atthakula) 


1 The lexloogr^pher YiXdavaprakAsa identifies Videha with Tirabhukti 
(VJN. p. 37, V. 30) which is also supperted by Purufottomadeva who adds that 
Nioohavi (Liochavi), Videha aud Tirabhukti are synoDymous terms (TKS, p.31). 
But the L'to^havi country probably formed a part of Tirabhukti and not its 
equivalent, A descriptive picture label of a certain illustrated manuscript 
dated 1015 A. D. which has a reference to this runs thus : Titabhuktau Vaisatl- 
tdra (FJB, I, p 197, No. 43 and also No. 63j. Tirhut corresponds to Muzaffarpur 
and Darbhrvnga districts and,perhaps parts of Monghyr in the Fala period when 
it was known as T'ica.-bhukti. It had within it a Vi<;aya called Kaksa-vtsaya (lA. 
XV. COO, lice 24). In a late Buddhist work the Arya^rttaujuirVmUlahalpa the 
position of Tirabhukti is thus defined : Oangay^ uUaratire Tirabhukti pati stadS. 
(AMKLP, p. 282, v. I3a). See also Hiotory of Tirhoot by 8. N. Singha, Baptist 
Uiseion Proas, Calcutta. 

8 TAT, p. 239. 3 JA XX 375. 4 No. 264, CJ, II, p. 231. 

5 Mbh; iii. 208. 6 ff. 

6 Mbh., iii. 208. 6-9. » Abbidhana, p, 389., TK8, p. 32. 

t AT FIT, pp. 05-98. 9 In an inscription we have the form Mithl- 

las (El. I, 132, vs. 23). 
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the Vajjis. ^ Bat of these the Lioohavis and the Videhas were the 
most important, and the Licohavi capital Vesal! was the head-quarter 
of the powerful Vajjian confederation.® The Vajjis or Vijis are 
mentioned by Panini;^ Hiuen Tsang refers to the territorial name 
Vrji in his Fu-U-chih^ which was above 4000 li in circuit. 

14. SAMATATA 

Earliest mention of Samata^a is found in the Allahabad Pillar 
inscription of Samudragupta, where it is grouped with Davaka and 
Kamarupa as one of the border states. ® This PratyarUa-Rajya or the 
frontier realm evidently lay outside the limits of Samudragupta’s 
empire, which in the east seems to have been bounded by the line of 
the Brahmaputra river. The main stream of the old Brahmaputra, 
after skirting along the western side of the Garo Hills, flowed through 
Mymensingh and the eastern part of the Dacca district® and was 
joined in its lower course by the Meghnii^ (Moghavahana)*; the com¬ 
bined waters added with the stream of the Padma forming a mighty 
estuary. “ This mighty estuary, one of the greatest of world’s water¬ 
ways, easily formed a remarkable natural barrier and as such might 
have formed the eastern limit of Samudragupta's empire. Conse¬ 
quently, Assam, portions of Mymensingh and Dacca districts, and 
the whole of Tipperah and Noakhali districts are indicated to have 
been known as the Eastern Pratyanta-rajya of the 4th century 
A. D. This is the geographical background of Samatata and Its 


1 Rbyg Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 25-26. 

2 Ibid. 40. 3 IV. 2. 131. 4 YD, II, p. 81. 

3 CII.III. 13. Mention is made of Samatata in the Atharva PariHnta 

(JBORS. 191'9, p 36) which is a late work. 3 DUHB. pp. 4-5. 

7 In the 18th oentury in the time of Major Rennell the oonfluenoe of the 
MeghnS with the Brahmaputra was near the village of Bbyrab Bazar in the 
Mymensing district. But the Jamuna which joins the Padma near Qoalundo, 
is now the main channel of the Brahmaputra. For the river course of ancient 
Bengal see Dr. R. 0. Majumdar, ‘Physical Features’ of Ancient Bengal (Dr. D. 
R. Bhandarkor, Volume, pp. 341-364). W. W. Hunter, A Statistical Account 
of Bengal. 

8 DD, p. 130. 

9 Dr. N. K. Bbs’tasaii identified the Padma with the Antibole course of 
the Ganges as mentioned by Ptolemy (Antiquity of the Lower Ganges and its 
oourses. Science A Culture, VIT, 1941. pp 233-39) Dr. D. 0. Siroar suggests 
that the present BhSgirath! carried the main current of the Ganges as late as 
the seventh oentury A. D. (IHQ, XXVIII, 125). 
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oonnotative meaning the ‘Shore Country’, or 'Level Country' * agrees 
well with the physical features of the area outlined. 

It thus stands that Samatata in the Qupta period denoted a 
territory lying to the east of the Brahmaputra. In the traditional 
texts under review Samatata is distinguished from Vaiiga (Eastern 
Division, No. 39). The Ashrafpur Plates of Devakhadga (7th century 
A. D.) refers to the royal residence as Karmanta, which has been 
identified by Dr. N. K. Bhattasali with modern Badkamta in the 
district of Tipperah, 12 miles to the west of the Comilla town.* As 
Rajarajabbatta of the Khadga dynasty, referred to in the Ashrafpur 
Plates, is generally identified with Bajabhata of Samatata mentioned 
in I-tsing’s accent, it may be conjectured that in the later part of 
the seventh century A. D. (date of the Khadga kings)* Samatata 
comprised the Tipperah district. These are some grounds which 
indicate that the position of Samatata during the ceuturies following 
Samudragupta remained unchanged. It is in this light that we can 
interpret Hiuen Tsang’s accounts of Samatata whose descriptions also 
answer to the time of the Ashrafpur Plates,—the age of Rajaraja- 
bha^te being not far removed from that of Hiuen Tsang. 

Hiuen Tsang visited the country of San-mo-ia-ta ( Samatata ), 
and the bearing south, and the distance 1,200, or 1,300 li south 
of Kamarupa, as recorded by the pilgrim roughly agrees with the 
distance between the districts of Kamrup and Tipperah^. In his time 
it bordered on the great sea and was about 3000 li i.e. about 500 
English miles in circuit. This area is equivalent to the whole level 
land bounded by the Garo and Kbasi Hills on the north, the hills 

1 Cf. Sam<iatkali of Abhidbaaa, p. 379. la the Vaijayanii of Yadava- 
prakaiia Samatata i« made Ideatioal with Bhaurika (VJN, p. 37. v. 31). 

2 El. XVII. 353, fa; JA8B. 1914, pp. 85 ff. Dr. R. C. Majamdar. doubts 

this Ideotifioatlon but does not suggest any other suitable alternative 
(DUHB. p. 87). 8 DUHB. p 87. 

4 YO, II, p. 187 ; BR,' II, p. 190 ; BH. p. 132. 

5 While going to Samatata Hiuen Tsang might have followed the 
oirouitous course of the old Brahmaputra river and ao was unable to make a 
proper estimate of the aotnal distance. If, however, he travelled 1250 li he 
oovered 250 milei'—a distance whioh is slightly in ezoeas of the actual distance 
that separated the two districts* That 6 li is equal to one mile Is evident from 
the recorded distance of Tamluk and KarnSauvarna whioh is put at 700 11 (YC, 
II, p. 192) i. e. 140 miles. The distance between Uurshidabad and Tamluk is 
120 miles as the crow flies and henoe the actual road distance ia 120 + 20 (1/6 of 
120) ss 140 miles. 
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of Tipp'drah and Chittagong on the east, the Bay of Bengal on the 
south, and the old course of the lower Brahmaputra riv^er on tbe 
west. Geographically it is a perfectly natural unit^ and satisfies all 
conditions etymological and physical. I)r. H. C. Ray Chaudhury 
and Dr. R. C. Majumdar have adopted the theory that in Hiuen 
Tsang’s time Samatata included even a considerable portion of 
Central Bengal in addition to Tipperah.^ Dr. B. C. Majumdar is 
even more specific and states that the western boundary of Sama¬ 
tata was formed by the modern Gorai and Madhumati rivers. He 
also refers to the old identification of Samatata with the delta of the 
gauges which had for its chief city the site of modern Jessore as pro¬ 
posed by Cunningham. The main argument in support of the inclu¬ 
sion of a portion of lower Bengal within the boundaries of Samatata 
rests upon the distance from Samatata to Tamralipti as recorded by 
the Chinese pilgrim. From Samatata the “pilgrim journeyed west 
for over 900 li to Tamralipti”.® 

The provenance of th^ Samatata inscriptions now may be indicated. 
Samatata is mentioned in the Bhagalpur Grant of Narayanapsla.* 
The Baghaura (Tipperah district) image inscription of the time of 
Mahlpala®, the Narayanpur (Tipperah district) image (Ganefia) ins¬ 
cription of the 4th regnal year of Mahipaladeva which refers to Vili- 
kandhaka in Samatataand the Mehar (Chsndpur) Copper-plate of 
Damodaradeva dated in 1234 A. D.’^ which mentions Samatata-mop- 
fZo/a prove the inclusion of Tipperah within Samatata®. Further, 
the Kailan inscription of Samatatesvara ^ridharana Rata (second half 
of the 7th cent.) definitely proves that one of the provincial head¬ 
quarters of Samatata was Devaparvata which was certainly the name 
of a spur of the Mayanamati hills situated midway between Comilla 

1 ET. XVll. 363- * OUHB. p. 17 ; p. 83. fa. 4. and map facing 

p. 16. 3 YO, II. p, 189. * lA. XV. 304 &. » El. XVII. 363. 

3 OUHB. page on 'Additions and oorreotioni'’following p. XXXI. 

Bb£ratavaraa, A. 7 i{da, 1348 B. S., p. 87, fn. ; OUHB. p. 17. 

s We have also the following notice regarding Samatata In a picture 
label of an illuetrated manuscript of the 11th oeutury (FIB, I, p. 192):— 
OampUaKi-LokanZihih Satmtafeari/jaathana. This refers to tbe village Cbapitala 
of the Tipperah district. In another such notioe of the earn* manuseript we 
have tbe following line ; SamatcUa Jayatunga-Lokana$ha (Ibid, p, 200, No. 69). 
Dr, N. K. Bhattasali thinks that Jayatuhga of the above notioe is a plaoe- 
name and identifies it with tbe region around the stream Jatifiga whioh 
traverses tbe hilly region near Silohar (AnandabaziSr Palrikif. Saradlya 
1361 B. S., p. 119* 121), 
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and Bad-Kamta, the royal residence of Devakhadga.^ The posi¬ 
tion of Samatata thus outlined is in agreement with the position of 
Davaka with which Samatata is grouped in the Allahabad inscription, 
for Davaka is identified with Daboka in the Nowgong district in the 
valleys of Kapili and Kolaogo®. It thus stands that throughout the 
ancient period Samatata’s connection with the country to the east of 
Brahmaputra remained unchanged.'^ 

In the early Gupta period Samatata was a Pratyanta-rajya, but 
the Gangetic Delta formed an integral portion of the Gupta Empire, 
as Gupta Coins coming out from the ruins of KotalTpada in the dis¬ 
trict of Faridpur tend to show‘s. At a later time in the Pala and 
Sena periods, portions of lower Bengal such as the Backergunge and 
Faridpur districts, along with Dacca, came to be known as Vaiiga 
having nothing in common with Samatata. But if in the time of 
Hiuen Tsang ( c. 638 A. D. ) the boundaries of Samatata included a 
portion of Central Bengal, it was obviously a very temporary terri¬ 
torial settlement resulting from some political conditions. 

Samatata was thus roughly equivalent to the Meghna valley. ^ 

1 IHQ. XKlIt, Sept. 1947, pp, 2211f; Bhiiratavar^a, VaOtakha, 1353, 
pp. 369-374. 

9 K. L. Barua, Early History of Kamarupa, p, 42. fn. ; Bhitratavarsa, 
Amda, 1318 B. S. p. 84, 86-7. 

3 For other views on Hiuen Tsang’s Samatata, see, HAIB, pp. 91, 96-7, 
102-103. Ur. B. 0. Sen even goes further aad seeks to prove that the districts 
of 24-Parganas, Khulna and Ba^kergange, eto„ were inoorporated into Samatata. 
The fact that the land in the Khiidi-viVaya was measured aooording to the 
stiindard prevalent in Samatrta is not a sufficiently adequate proof by itself to 
maintain that the Visaya lay within the juriadiotion of Samatata. Or. H. C. Hey 
Cbaudhury says that the servioss of the land-measurers from Samatata *may 
have been requisitioned’ (DUHB. p. 26j by the Sena kings. 

t Seethe Qhugrabati Grant oi StimSoaradeva (El. XVIII. 84-86), edited 
by fJr. N. K. Bhattasali. Dr. H. 0. Ray Chaudhury says that KotSlipuda was 
once a thriving city of civilization and the centre of sea-borne trade ai.d 
commerce (DUHB. p. 7)., For Kotalipttda fort see HAIB, p. 137 fif 

5 For other countries mentioned by Hiuen Tsang as lying near about 
Samatata and their identification see P. Bhattaobarjl ‘To the east of Samatata’, 
IHQ. IV 169-178. N. Das Gupta who writes on the same subject in Indian 
Antiquary (Deo. 1932) agrees with the conclusions of P. Bhattaoharji thjkt 
Shihdi ch'-a-to-la, Ka-m-o lung-ka and To-lo-po ti represent Sylhet, Comilla and 
Hill Tlpperab respectively. See also lA. IV. 113 ff. The eastern-most portion 
of India seems to have been known to Ptinini. The Suramasa-yanapada of IV. 
1. 170 possibly represented the Surma valley in the tract of Meghna (IHQ. XXIX. 
4 , 23). 
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From some inscriptions found in that area we learn that the Megbna 
tract in ancient times had some local and administrative divisions. 
Thus the Uttara-ma^!u^la of the Gun&ighar ( 18 miles north-west of 
Comilla ) Grant of Vainyagapta { 607-8 A. D. ) * may have embraced 
the countryside round Comilla. The Tipperah Grant of Lokanatba 
( 7th century ) again refers to the Suvvunga.uijaya®. In the Chitta¬ 
gong Plate of Kantideva ( 9th century ) we find mention of Harikela- 
masala which might have stood for a portion of the Chittagong 
district in the ninth century A. D. ” Even Samatata is mentioned 
as a MofuJ/xla in the Mehar (Chandpur) Copper-plate of Bamodara 
Deva (1234 A. D.), which also included the Paranayi-w^oya. From 
the Mayanamat! Copper-plate Grant of Ranavankamalla we know of 
other territorial units such as Veja-MonrZa and Pattikera* of ancient 
Tipperah. 

16. UPRAS 

They were a people of the eastern coast of India as already 


1 IHQ. Vr. 40 f¥. Dr. B. C. Sea points out that the geography of the 
Quuaighar Qraut refers particularly to the physloal features of the Tipperah 
district (HAIB. pp. 92-96). 

2 BI. XV. 3(i3 ff. Dr. N. K, Bhattaaali oonneots it with Shubong-Gang 
which traverses the hilly region between Half-long and Siloher (Ssradlya Ananda 
Bazar Fatrika. 1361 B. 8., pp 119-121). 

3 But Or. B. 0. Majumdar prefers to loate Harikala of this insoription 
in the ‘Ooaetland between Samatata and Orissa* (DUHB. p. 134). The-identity 
of Harikela is a matter of great controversy among scholars. The earliest 
allusion to the name which ooours in the account of Chinese writers indleate 
that it was 'the eastern limit of Eastern India’. Prof. D. C. Bbattacharya 
seeks to locate it in the district of Tipperah (IHQ. XX. Sfif.}. The lexioographers 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries knew Harikela as the equivalent of Vahga. 
The geographical Indications contained in the allusion to the name in the 
Rampal Grant of SrTohandra, support, according tO'Di; O. C. Ganguli. the views 
of the lexicographers (IHQ. XIX. 22). Another class of texts of the 15tb and 
16th centuries equate Harikela with Sylhet (DUHB. p. 16) In the presmit 
state of our knowledge it is not possible to reconcile all the conflicting theories 
stated above, and determine its ancient appropriate application. For other 
discussions in the subject see Modern Review, Nov., 1922, pp. 612-14 ; IHQ. II. 
322-823 ; BhSratavar?a, 1332, B. 8. Atjadai pp 42-43 ; 10. XII. No. 2, Oct. and 
Deem. 1945. 

4 IHQ. IX. 289, line 6. For the kingdom of Pa()tikera see Dr. R. 0, 
Majumdar in DUHB. pp. 257- 68. 

9S, 
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noticed.^ In the Manu-amrti the Odras are grouped with a host 
of Mleccha people. The Padma Purd'^a writes that they were 
Mleochas,* and in the Jaina Praj'hapand^ we have a similar notice 
regarding them. Hiuen Tsang informs us that the people were 
uncivilized, tall in stature, and of a yellowish black complexion. 
Their language also differed from that of Central India.* 

18. prAg-jyotisas 

Pragjyotisa was ruled by Bhagadatta in the time of the Mahd- 
bhdrat't.^ He is frequently mentioned in the Great Epic as the 
powerful ally of Duryodhana® who fought with a great army of the 
Chinas and Kirata.s’. In the early period, the country seems to 
have been peopled by a hive of Tibeto-Chinese races®, but 
connected history is reached in the dynasty founded by Pralambha 
( c. 800-825 A. D ). His successor Sri Harjara Varmadeva lived 
in Haruppesvarapura and issued a royal edict.* Harjara’s son and 
successor was Vanarnala who is described as Prdgjyotisadhipdnvayo, 
in his Tezpur-plates (Darrang district). It is further stated that 
the river Lauhitya-Sindhu was continually washing the sides of 
Mt. Kamakuta inhabited by Kamesvara and Mahagauri.*^® Kama- 
kuta or Kamagiri is the same as the Kamakhya hillsi ^ famous for 
its temple, lying not far from Gauhati town. The indications are 
positive enough that Haruppe.svarapura, the royal residence of 
Harjaravarmadeva, was situated in the neighbourhood of the 
modern town of Gauhati near the sacred temple of Kamakhya. 
In the Tezpur-plates, mention is made of a land-grant executed by 
Vanarnala in the country to the west of the Trisrota (Tista). This 
indicates that the political frontiers of Pragjyotisa in the 9th 
century A. D., not only included the Brahmaputra valley, but also 

1 Supra 73€f. « Svarga, 3.63. 3 lA. XX. 375. 

« BR. II. p. 204. The a8vaVAOANAS (No. 16) were a half.olvllized 
people of the eastern ooast of India and the DANTURAKAS (No. 17) were 
the people of a Kalinga ciey (Supra p. 78). 

3 Mbb; il. 51.14. Hiuen Tsang says that the people of Kamarupa were 
of small stature and that they had a dark yellow oomplezioa(BR, II, p. 196). 

® ii. 84. 9. 

7 The insoriptioD of Kharavela refers to the Cinai and Kiratae (El. XX, 
22, fa. 11.). 

> Cf. MUcchadhindtha Sdlastambha of the Bargaon Grant of Prop. 
Jyolt^dAtpalt-MaharajSdhiraja-Sri-Ratnapala-Varmadevah. 

» DHNI, I, p. 243. 10 Ibid. 244-45. ii DD.p.86. 
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the region lying to the west of the Brahmaputra as far as the Karatyoa 
which flows to the west of Tista. 

In the Bargaon (Darang district) Qrant ot PragjoH§Mhipati 
Batnapala, who was the third king of the Palas of Pragjyotisa (c.lOOO 
A. D. - 1100 A. D. ) and ruled from his impregnable city Sri- 
Durjaya, notice is made of a land grant in the Trayodasagrama- 
viaaya In Uttarakula^. The Nowgong Grant of Pragjyotiaadhi- 
panvayo Sri-Balavarmadeva < c. 976 A. D. ) also records the 
grant of land in the Dijjinna-w^av'* in Dakglnakula.* The 
Nowgong and Darrang districts, the find-spots of the inscriptions, 
apparently lay within Pragjyotisa and the location of ‘Kula* countries 
may indicate its extent at that time. 

Some Paramara records of the tenth century A. D. refer to some 
donees who hailed from ''J. Bengal. Donee No. 9 came from village 
Paundarika (which may have derived its name from Paundranagara) 
in Uttarakula-desa’*, and donee No. 6 from Bogra. These notices 
refer to some portions of N. Bengal, perhaps the wedge of land 
formed by the junction of the river Karatoya or Tista with either the 
main stream or one of the branches of the old Brahmaputra as the 
ancient ‘Kula’ countries, which obviously formed the western outpost of 
the Pragjyotisa kingdom at the time of Balavarma and Ratnapala. 

But Pragjyotisa was also the name of a city in Kamarupa.* A 
passage alluding to this runs thus : Prdgyjotiaampuramgatva Kdma- 
rUpdrUartathitam.^ Kamarupa is mentioned after Samatata as one 
of the Eastern Pratyantaa in the Allahabad Pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta. It is also mentioned in the Belava Grant of Bhoja- 
varman and is regarded as an equivalent of the Gauhati district, 
the land of the goddess Kamakhya where flows the river Lauhitya.® 
We learn from the Kdlikd Purdna that the land of the Kamakhya 
devi extended up to the river Karatoya.^ That Karatoya was the 
western boundary is also stated in the itinerary of Hiuon Tsang. The 


1 DHNf, I, pp 248-52. 2 Ibid- 246-47. 

» El.XXm. 103. 

4 Of. The Nowgong grant of Balavorman, Lord of Pragjyotisa. 

5 KdlilM Purdna, Oh. 33. 143, A deseription of the city oooura in 

Oh. 30. 91. Alto see Oh. 38. 119 for the origin of the name. The Skanda Purdna 
hai eimilar referenoes (i. 2. 60. 2). * Kdlikd Purdna, 38. 113 ff. 

T 33. 123. In the Togimdantra the oountry of Kamarupa is deeorlbed 
at lying between the Karat >ya and the Oikhn Of. aleo Kdlil^ Putntyt, 51> 6l ff. 
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pilgrim crossed the river Ka-lo-to or Karatoja while travelling from the 
borders of Pun-na-fa-tan-na (Pundravardhana) to Ka-mo4u~p*o (Kama* 
rupa) which was about 10,000 li in circuit or 16tt7 miles. The esti* 
mated size indicates that it comprised the whole of the Brahmaputra 
valley from the Karatoya river in the Bangpur district on the west, 
to the Surma river on the east. Some scholars think that on the 
north it might have included even Bhutan. The capital town, which 
was about 30 li in Hiuen Tsang’s time, is usually taken to be modern 
Gauhati or any other place near it, which in all probability represents 
the site of ancient Pragjyotisapura, the capital of Kamarupa as given 
in some texts. 

Pragjyotisa and Kamarupa though viable enough in a political 
and geographical sense seem to have shared the same country : refe¬ 
rences in the Raghuvamm^ do not really imply a distinction as some 
writers maintain. The testimony of fiemacandra supporting the con¬ 
tention runs thus : PragjyoHmh Kamarupah^ 

But inscriptional evidence is not in accord with the literary refe¬ 
rences noticed. In the Kamauli Grant of Vaidyadeva which may be 
referred to the early part of the 12th century A. D., Kamarupa has 
been mentioned as a Mchjdala of the Pragjyotisa-6A«A:ii.* In the 
Deopara inscription of Vijayasena (c. 1097-1159) Kamarupa again 
appears as the name probably of Assam as a whole. In a plate of 
Laksmanasena (c. 1185-1206), Assam is again designated as 
jyotiea,^ while in the works of Muhammadan historians it is invari¬ 
ably designated as Kamrud. ^ The Buddhist chronicle Arya-maUju- 
srl-mUlakcdpa, describes Kamarupa as a country of the east.''^ 


1 YO, II. pp. 184*187 ; OAGI, pp. 572flF and p. 729. 

3 Kaghu, Iv. vs. 81*84. a AbhldhSoa, p. 381. A similar statement la 
found in the Vaijayanfi (VJM, p. 37. v, 29). In the lexicon of Purajottamadeva 
(TK8. p 31) it is written as Pragjyotisam Kamrup$. The KatKa-B-Sagara refen 
to Kamarupa {I. p. 151.) ' ♦ BI. II. 353, lines 48*49. 5 BI. XXVI. 

11, verse 11. ® Tctbaqat-i-Na»iri, trans. hy Baverty, vol. I. pp. 660 72. 

7 AMKLP. p. 275, v. 7 ; p. 325, v. 8. LAUHITYAS (No. 19) were the 
people of tbe Brahmaputra valley. KSTRODASAMUDRA (No. 20) is a 
mythical name. PURUSADAS (No. 21) were oannihals. UDAYAOIBI (No. 
22 ) refers to tbe northern peak of the famous Khandagiri hills of Bhuvanseswar. 
BHADRA8 (No. 83) were the people of the Central Division (supra pp. 22 ft.), 
hut a line of kings bearing this name seem to have ruled In Eastern Bengal in 
the seventh oentury A. D. (10. II. 795*97 ; DUHB. pp 85*86). 
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24. GAUPAKAS 

The earliest literary reference to the name oconrs in the works of 
Panini for the grammarian seems to have known Qandapnra as a oity 
of the east. ^ The mention of Gauda along with Vadga and 
Pundra in the Arthahaatra of Kautitya, * possibly refers to the same 
place known to Panini. Ganda is not mentioned in the Mahabhaiya, 
but the people are frequently mentioned in the KamoaUtra (3rd Cen* 
tury A. D.)9 of Vatsyayana ; and Tododhara in his Commentary on 
Sutra No. 33 {Samprayogikadkikara^m) explains that Gauda was the 
country of the east. In a territorial sense Gauda was the name of a 
part of Bengal which had its capital at Karnasuvarna in the 7th oen* 
tury A. D. as Haraa-carita indicates.^ Dr. D. C. Sircar thinks that 
the city of Gauda, not being the historical capital of the Gauda coun¬ 
try in an earlier age, was built in its present site in Malda sometime 
after the seventh century in the age of the Palas. ^ 

Dandin refers® to the two styles of Vidarbha and Gauda, the latter 
being known as the Pauraatya or the Eastern style. In the Vikra- 
manka-Kdvya of Bilhana, Gauda is grouped with Kamarupa.^ Kal- 
hana pays high encomium to the Gaudas for their bravery and the 
indications are positive enough that Gauda of Bengal was meant. ’ 
The Buddhist work Arya-MaHiuM-mulakalpa records: "Bhabitd 
Oaujfl deso'amim Oangatlra-sama^tah.^ All these references along 
with the bearing ‘East’, in which both ParaSara and Varahamihira 
agree, must be interpreted as applying to an eastern people consistent 
with the information derived from the inscription of ISanavarman, 
which definitely establishes the connection of the Gaudas with South- 
West Bengal in the middle of the sixth century A. D. The tradition 
recorded in the Puranas that an ancient Iksvaku king built the city 


1 VI. 2. 99-100* Dr. D. 0. Sircar doubts the identloatfon of Pacini's 
Gsudspura with the oity of Oauda in Bengal (IHQ. XXVIII. 124). 

> AS, p. 90. The ArthaSaatra is assigned to about the third century 
A. D. but the non-mention of Samtato may indicate an eariier date for these 
references. » VK8, p. 308, 360, and 873. 

4 BO. by Oowell and Thomas, p. 187. 9 Sircar, op. oit. 

6 Xovyadorla, Ch, I. 40, 42. 43. 

7 lA. V. 319. 8 IV. 148-140, 324, 335, BT, I. p. 103. 

9 AMELP, p. 631, V. 9a. Other references to the people in the work 
occur in p. 232, 11, p. 270, v. 8a. and pp. 631-82. 
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of Sravasti in the f3au,in.-<i34ai is not supported by any reliable autho¬ 
rity. in Buddhist literature where Sravasti Is frequently mentioned, 
its association with Gauda is not hinted at. Vatsyayana knew Gauda 
and Koiiala as names of distinct countries. * It is, therefore, held that 
Gau^a of the Puratiio passages alluded to may have been the Sanskri- 
tised form of the local name Qoncla. ^ The theory of Cunningham 
that ancient Gaiida was only a portion of Kofiala does not appear to 
be supported by the notices recorded above.* Many Qaudas seem 
to have existed (Cf. Qonda in C. The five divisions of Gauda 

designated as PaHea-Oauda, which occurs frequently in the mediaeval 
literature of Bengal® had its origin, according to Dr. H. C. Ray 
Chaudhury^,- in the political extent of the Gauda empire of Dharma- 
pala, and so do not stand for the Gaudas of early literature. 

The Haraha inscription (A. D. 564) of ISanavarman records the 
conflict between the Maukharis and the ‘Gaudas living on the sea 
shore’ (Samudrafiraya).* The conqueror, it is stated, turned against 
the Gaudas after routing the i^Lilikas who may have been living in 
Orissa.® This inscriptional evidence, leaves no doubt that the litto¬ 
ral regions of West Bengal was the home of the Gaudas in the sixth 
century A. D. when they first stepped into the light of history. The 

1 Mattya, 12. 30 ; Linga, I. 65 ; Kurma i - 20 10. Th® oonneotlon of 
Sravast! with the place of that name ae mentioned in the Bilimpnr inscription 
is diionued by Dr. B 0. Sen (HAIB, p. 122). 

2 VK8, p. 871, p. 308. 380, and 373. 

» PHAT, p. 687 ; DUHB. p. 13, fn. 7; THQ. XXVIII. 129. 

♦ Report of the Arohaeologioal Survey of India, vol. I, pp 327-328. For 
the views of Jackson see JRA8. 1905, pp. 163-4. 

5 AR, IX. 82-83, 6 IHQ. XXVIII. 132-33. 

T PHAT, p. 537 ; DUHB. p. 14 ; HAIB, pp. 136-27, 

B El. XTV. 117, vs. 13. Also see the inscription of Suryavarman of the 
Asvapatl family, V. E. 611 (JAHRS. VIII. 148-49) 

• The king oonquered the Lord of Andhra, vanquished the Sulikas and 
onuaed * the Qaudas living«on the sea-shore...” eto. The names are set in the 
geographiosl order from the south to the north. The records of Ssiikaa which 
have been found in Orissa show that they ooaupied that traot in the middle 
of the sixth century A. D. (DHHI, I, p. 438). They may have been known as 
Salkis (Ibid. fn. 2) The other view is that they were the same as ChSiukyas 
(PHAI, p. 609). Rev. H. Her as diaousses all the views that are current and 
writes that the Tamilian na.na Chola was slowly but naturally oonvarted Into 
Siilika which 000 irs in the Baraha Insoription (JAHRS, I. 130-31)* Dr D, 0. 
Sirear equates Sulki with Dhenkanal in Orissa (Journal of Oriental Research, 
Vol. XVIII. Pt. I). 
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'haughty foes’ on seaside shores, as stated in the Aphsa^ (7th cen¬ 
tury) inscription, may have the Gaudas in view. In another inscrip¬ 
tion, the Lord of Gauda is described as lying in the ‘watery fort of 
the sea’.^ These notices along with the epithet ^Samudrakraya’, app¬ 
lied to the Gaudas of the sixth century A. D., point to the littoral 
districts of West Bengal® as being their home in the time of Varaha- 
mihira. The separate mention of various other geographical divisions 
of aneient Bengal in our texts, suggests the inference that Gaucjla 
of ancient tradition carried a restricted sense.® 

In the next century the Gaudas are found to be in possession of 
Mursbidabad, for Sa§arika who has been called ‘the Lord of Gauda’ 
in the Harsa-earita, ‘the earliest king to whom that epithet is applied’ 
had his capital at Karnasuvarna, which according to Hiuen Tsang, 
was the name of both the kingdom and capital of J^nSanka.^ It is 
mentioned as Karnasuvarnaka in the Vappagbosavate inscription of 
Jayauaga® and is identified with bafigamati (Rakta-inrttika, anci¬ 
ently known as Kansona), six miles south-west of Berhampur in the 
Mursbidabad district.*’ The kingdom of Karnasuvarna might have 
comprised portions of Nadia, Burdwan, Birbhum and Murshidabad 
districts.^ Sometime after the death of l^asanka (between A. D. 619 
and 637) the Gauda king Jayanaga® was overthrown by Bhaskara- 
varman, king of Kainariipa, who at the time of the issuing of the 
Nidhanpur plates was in possession of Kftrnasuvarna.** But in the 
time of YaSovarman of Kanauj, who ruled at least from 731 to 736 
A. D., a king possibly of Gauda, was occupying the throne of 


I El. XXII. 135, vs. 34. 

S Another interpretation that is given of the expreMlon is that the 
Gaudas had a plaoe of refuge in the sea itself, perhaps an island (DUHB, p, 37, 
fn. 3). 

3 Cf. Gauda-of the Eanheri inaoription of Amoghavarsha I 
(IA. XIII. 134). 4 YC, II, p. 192. 

5 El. XVIII. 61-64. 

s The identification was first proposed by Beveridge (JASB. 1893, pp. 
316-328). For other views see IC. V. 349 ff; HAIB, pp. 63-66. See also R. 
O. Majumdar, SuvarnadvTpa, I, p. 82 f. 

T DHNI, T, p. 274. 

s He is placed in the period 560-650 A. D. and there is a ganeral oonsensns 
of opinion that he ruled after the death of Safiahka and before the ooa quest of 
Karnasuvarna by Bbaskaravarman (DUHB, p. 80 aod fn. 2). 

9 El. XII. 65 ; XIX. 116. 
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Magadha, as the Oau^avaho of Vakpatiraja tells us. ^ The B^a- 
tarangi'^ records that in the time of JayapMa (c. 762) the city of 
Pau^rarardhaua was subject to the king of Gauda.^ Identification 
of Pau^dravardhana with Mahasthan in the Bogra district is proved 
by the Hauryan Brahmt inaoripbion of Mahasthan.'* These 
notices coming from different sources bear allusions to the gradual 
extension of the political frontiers of the Gauda kingdom, which 
reached its farthest limits in the time of Dharmapala and Devapala. 

The Gauda kingdom in the Pala period extended in the west 
beyond the limits of Bengal, and the title Oau^svara came to re> 
present imperial power. In contemporary records, the Pala kings are 
styled as Gau^fisvara^, Oau^tndra^, Oaudadhipa^, and Oa%^- 
raja,^ The Senas who followed the Palas inherited this proud title 
and retained it even when they had retired far to the east of Gauda 
shorn of dignity and territory. The Rajavadi (Bhawal) plate of 
Qau^avara Laksmapasenadeva was issed from Dharyya-grama®. 
where he shifted his capital ‘on the road to further retirement; after 
he had lost north-western Bengal as a result of the invasion of Ikhti- 
yaruddin Muhammad. Even Keiavasena and Visvarupasena 
assumed the title of Oau^lesvara. The title later on bore a purely 
conventional import. A Copper-plate grant from Balasore (1483) 
shows that kings of Orissa also took this title. ^ 

The geographical location of the Qaudas in early times has been 
noticed. But Gauda practically became a synonym for North and 
West Bengal, as mention is made of the inclusion of Varendra and 
Eadha within it.'® Thus Gauda included Karnasuvarna", and 


I For the evidenoe of Qauda-vaho, see DUHB, p. 94. 

* IV, 421, RT, I, p. 160. » BI. XXI. 86fif. 

4 El. 1. 126, VI. 23. Cf. The Oopper-plate of Vaidyadeva (BI. II. 
865, line 13). 

6 The Wani Qraot of Qovlnda 111 (lA. XII. 160. line 39). 

6 lA. XIV. 140. . 7 DHNI, I, pp. 349-Sb. 

B Dr. N. K. Bhattaiali who hai edited the plate identifies the place with 
the region round about Rftjsvadi, a village 9^ miles north-east of Jayadevpur 
Railway station on the Daooa-Mymensing railway line (JA8B. 1942, Vlll, 
pp. 1,14, 80 and 34). 

5 lA. I. 365. Of. referenoe to Qauda in a Tantra t Gauda lay between 
Vahga and Bhuvane^a (IHQ. XXVIII. 127). 

1 0 Dr. B. 0. Sen. points to an evidence of the inolusian of Varendra and 
Ridba in the Qauda kingdom ( HAIB, p. 125 ). 

II JASB. 19(», p. 274. 
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literary {Prabodhaeandrodaya) ^ and epigraphio evidence refer to the 
inclusion of Radha within Qauda.* Radha also known as Lala* and 
Lada/ and divided into two parts,® was roughly equivalent 
to the country bounded by the Ganges on the north and the Bhagl- 
rathl on the east.® According to a late Buddhist chronicle, the 
Arya mafijwfl-mulakalpa, Lada janapada extended up to the 
sea.^ A geographical work which is ‘professedly a section of the 
Bhaviahya Purana but inter8j>ersed with niaterials which are clearly 
quite modern’, states that‘Qaura’ lay to the south of the Padma,* 
the principal towns of which were GaureSa, Ramakeli (the name 
of a suburb of ancient Gaur to the north of the Ganges),® Maula- 


I Ed. by SrikriflhnaMisra and printed by KavyaprakaHaPresB, 1874, Aot. 
II, p. 28 ; IHQ. 1932, pp. 621 £f. 

8 In two insoriptions of South India, one dated A. D. IKS, and the other 

.elerrlng to 1261 A. D. Radhtt ia included in Gauda (JAHR8. IV. p. 158, L. 7/ ; 
Rangaohariar, ‘Ins. of the Madras Presidency’, I. p. 363; IHQ. 1937, p, 163. 
But Qauda and Radha is also separately mentioned in the Maranja>inura charter 
( JBOR8. 1916, II, p. 5,1, plate II, L. 2 ). And the Senas who were originally 
ornaments of the Rsdha country ( El. XIV. 166 ff) styled themselves as 
Oaw^svara only after they had reduced to submission North Bengal. The 
Digvijaya-prakaia speciBes Radha and Gauda as two distinct countries 
( Vasumatl, 1340, Magh, p. 610 ), 3 Mahavai/isa, lA. XIII. 36. 

4 Til umalai inscription of R<tjendra Oola ( El. IX. 229*233 ). 

9 Acharunga tutra one of the oldest books of the Jainas, as already noted, 
records the two parts of Lildba (see supra p 159). An insoription of the 9th 
century A, D. refers to Ottara Rsdha and in the Prabodhacandrodaya the 
reference Is to Daksina Rsdhs. In the Tirumalal inscription we have reference 
to both as Takka^adSdam and Uttira-lsdam. The river Ajaya was the 
boundary between the two parts of Radbs ( JRAS. 1936, pp. 73 ff.). See 
also DUHB, pp. 21*22. 

6 VaUdla-carUam, Indio., 1904, pt. II, oh. I; HAIB, p, 45 ; P. C. 
Sen, IHQ. viii. 621*24. N. L. De writes that Riclh^ was bounded on the west by 
Manbhum and Singhbhum (IHQ. IV* 47*56 ). 

t AMKLP, p. 624. Cf. also *Lddodrtiu' (Ibid. 233 ). 

8 IA. XX. 419 The passage in question has been used with considerable 
doubt as Dr. N. E. Bhattasali who was consulted on the point was of the opiniou 
that it was spurious. Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhury refers to this statemen twithout 
any comment ( DUHB. p. 13 ). IHQ. XZrilJ. 126-7. 

9 Memoirs of Gaur and Pandua, by ELhan Sahib M. A. A. Khan, ed by 
Stapleton, Calcutta, Bengal Secretariat, MC MXXXI, pp. 88 ff. For Gaur and 
other anoient places, see M. Ohakravarti in JASB. igog, pp. 214 ff. 

23 
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pat^an (Itfollai-Hooghly), Morasudabad, Kanthakakhya (Cutwa) 
and Santipura. Dr. H. C. Ray Cbaudhury draws our attention to 
a notice contained in the Anargharaghava (8th century A.D.), which 
alludes to Champa located in the north-west of the city of Burdwan 
as the capital of the Gaudas.' All these raise a strong presumption, 
that at certain periods in ancient times Gauda in a territorial sense 
represented the ancient Rgdha country. 

But the provenance of the Pala records leave the impression 
that some districts of North Bengal were territorially and geo¬ 
graphically the same to which the name Gauda was applied in the 
Pala period. The Pillar inscription found at Bangad in the 
Dinajpur district records the erection of a temple by a king of 
Gauda. The Pala king of the Badal pillar inscription is styled 
Oau^esvara. The Lord of Gauda, whom Vijayasena claims to have 
defeated in the Deopara inscription is generally Identified with 
Madanapala, whose Manahali Grant was found in the Dinajpur district. 
The city of the Gaudas, Oau(lepurottam.e of VaUala-carita,^ might 
have stood on the site of ancient Gaur of the modern Maldah district.® 
An inscription of )Saka 889 (=967 A. D.t states that one Gadadhara 
who was a crest jewel of the Gauda country and illuminator of the 
VarendrI was born in the village Tada. * The village has been identi¬ 
fied with the modern Tara situated at a distance of about twelve 
miles south-east of Dinajpur. The inscriptional evidence is also 
supported by the Puraj^a-sarvasva which states that Varendri was 
situated in Gauc^a. ® 

Epigraphic evidence makes it manifestly clear that in the Pala 
and Sena periods, the two largest and well-known geographical 
divisions of Bengal were Gauda and Vahga. The distinction between 
Gau(^a and Vanga was known as early as the third century A.D., 
for Vatsyayana refers to the Gaudas and Va^igas®, the same dis- 


1 DUHB p. 13. 

5 BIblio. Ind, op. oit. p. 16, v. 9 ; HAIB, pp. 118-20. In the Arya,Manjtdt^* 
mulakalpa ( AMKLP, p. 645 ) mention ie made of Qaudapuri. 

3 Dr. B. C. Sen’s ooatention ( HAIB, p. 33 and fn. 6 ) that the Maladaa of 
the Epic are to be eonneoted with the district of Maldah lacks support. Except 
the obvious similarity of names there is nothing to suggest the identity of the 
two. The Maladas were a people of the Central Division as already noted (supra 
p. 88 )| althoogh they are mentioned as a people of the east (No. 40 ). 

4 BI. XXI. 261-62, vs. 13-14. For Gadsdhara, see DUHB, p. 677. 

6 Aufreoht. Oat., p. 87. & VK8, pp. 308-9, Siitrat Nos. 38 and 41. 
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tinction is also observed in the Qav4a-vdho. The Bfhat-sofMtita 
ha& reference to the Gaudas, but not to the Vangos, while in the 
text of the Va. group we have reference to the Vahgas, but not to 
the Gaudas, as a people of the Eastern Division. In several epi¬ 
graphs such as the Sonpur Grant of Mahasivagupta^ and the 
Pithapuram plate of Prithvisena ( S. 1108 ) distinction is made 
between Gau^la and Vanga. In the Baroda Grant ( 812 A.D. ) of 
Bastrakilta Karka II. Oau^endra and Va'ftgapati are sepsu'ately 
mentioned.* Gauda and Vanga also occur as two separate names 
in the long list of countries furnished by the Skanda Pura^^. 

The earliest literary reference to the ethnic name Vangas, is found 
in the Aitareya Axor^yaka along with the Vagadhas (sMagadhas) and 
Cerapadas the three tribes who transgressed the Vedio faith.* 
They are clearly mentioned in the Dharma aTitra of Baudh&yana'^ as 
an impure people ; and geographically the Vanga country was ex¬ 
cluded from Aryavarta in the Dharma literature (4th century B. C). 
But a Jaina work of considerable antiquity, the Jaina Upanga called 
the Prajfiapana, refers to the people as one of the Eastern Ariyas and 
even records Tamalitti as their chief city.® The Mahavaihaa narrates 
the colonial enterprise of prince Vijaya of Vanga, but it is doubtful if 
the mention of Buddhist teacher Upasena as Vahgantaputta and of 
another teacher as VaiigTla contains any reference to the well-known 
people of Bengal. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar says that Vanga does not 
figure prominently in connection with the early proselytising activity 
of the Buddhists.'' Epic traditions are of great value in that they 
confirm the antiquity of Vanga, as a seat of political power at some 
remote date, and show that it was connected in the relations of both 

1 JBORS. 1916, IT, ,53, line 3. 

s lA. XII. p. 160. line 9. 

3 ii, 7. 15. 31: ii. 7. 10. 36. In the Katha-S~Sagara we find mention of 
Qauda (KS8R, I, 461, 464.5). 

* II. 1. 1. Kieth, Ait. Ar. 101, 200. Some Mholari eqnate Vagadhai of the 
test with the Bagdia of Burdwan ( HATB, p. 930 ). The Cerapadae are probably 
the Cheros who are now fonnd in some districts of Bihar and Orissa. For the 
equation, Vedio obersB=imod. eberas—keralas, see HAIB, p. 8, fn. 2. 

5 ABORT. XXIX. 142. 

6 Supra p. 30, fn. 2. The name Tsmallttl whioh resolves into Damilitti 
or Damaliptl, i. e. the oity of the DAmala or Tamala, or the Tamila people Is 
oonsidered to be a relic of an ancient Tamil settlement in Bengal (B. 0. 
Majumdar, History of the Bengali language, pp, 38-41). 

7 ABORT. XII. 106. 
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peace and war with Aryavarfca. The legendary story of the five sons 
of Bali namely, Anga, Vahga, Kalihga, Pundra and Suhma, however, 
tends to prove the common but doubtful Aryan origin of this belt of 
eastern states, t The people of Vatiga fought in the Kuruksetra 
war®, and the Great Epic records that in course of his expedition 
Bhisma defeated Samudrasena of Vanga. The Vahgas and their 
country were quite well-known in the second century B. C. as they 
are referred to by Patafijali, the author of MaMbhaqya, by way of his 
illustration.3 Kautilya makes similar references to the country.* 

The geographical location of the Vahga country presents certain 
difficulties, as both in a political and geographical sense the position 
of the country changed in different periods. Epic traditions indicate 
that in very ancient times Ahga, Vahga, Paundra.and Suhma were 
the only important geographical divisions of the country to the east 
of Magadha, and that, Vahga was the designation of a country lying 
adjacent to Ahga and Paundra. Prom the Mahabharata we learn 
that Jarasandha of Magadha ruled over Vahga and Paundra. 
The question of Paundra apart, Af'ga in the Epic and Buddhist lite¬ 
rature is represented as a country contiguous to Vahga and compre¬ 
hending a portion of the latter. The Sabhaparva of the Mahabharata 


1 In the Mahabharata (B), we have perhaps a traditional account of the 
belt of eastern states : Ahgan Vafigan Kalihgaraica MagadKan KaHkoialati (rii, 
9. 16), But of these, the collocation Afiga, Vahga and Kalihga was the 
traditional order (Mbh., i. 216. 9 ; iii, 253. 8). Suhma and Pundra are sometimes 
tacked on and sonaetimes dropped. The same oombioation is found In the 
Kamaautra: VahgahgakalingalMviSm (VKS. p. 309), and in the Barhaspatya 
Arthaiaatra (ed. by F. W. Thomas, Op. cit. p. 21). In the Vedic ffutro texts, 
Ahga, Vahga and Kalihga are declared as condemned countries. Baudhayana 
even recommends an expiatory sacrifice after a journey to the Paundras and 
the Vahgas. The AyaraAgo Siitta (SBE. XXIT. pp 84-86) refers to the savage 
nature of the people of the Rsdha-Suhma country. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar says 
that this portion was excluded from Aryavarta and did not fall under any 
perceptible Vedto Influence till the middle of the third century A. D. (ABORI. 
XII. 110-116), and even later in the 4th century. Also see Dr. H. 0. Rav 
Chaudhury, DUHB. pp. 36-7 ; Dr. R. 0. Majumdar, Early History of Bengal, 
Dacca University, 1924, p. 2 ; B. C. Law, 1 he Vahgas, 10. I. 57 fF. Sea also 
HAIB, pp. 9-13, for a detailed study of the complicated ethnology of the group 
of the tribes of eastern India. 

a Mbh , VXI. 159. 3 ; DUHB, pp. 38-39. 

9 IV. 1. 4, Klelhorn’s edition, IT, p, 282. 

4 AS, p. 82. 
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even mentions that A*ga and Va*ga formed one Visaya or kingdom.* 
The Jaina tradition referred to above proves the Inclusion of Tamluk 
within Va ga. This is in conformity with the earliest Buddhist 
literary references to the name Vaftga in the MUinda-paiiM^, where 
VaAga is described as a maritime country frequented by ships of 
merchandise. All these are indications which make it highly pro* 
bable, that the earliest application of the term Vai'iga also related to 
the littoral regions of West Bengal which, therefore, implies that por¬ 
tions of the Suhma country at some period in ancient times, were 
conterminous with Vanga. This is a valid presumption and cannot 
be ruled out altogether. Kalidas’s mention of Suhma, and his con¬ 
current and specific statement, which runs thua-^Vanganuikhaya 
tarasaneta . jayastambhan Oangasroto'ntaresu sah —estab¬ 

lishes Vanga’s connection with the Gangetic Delta, and indicates that 
in the time of Kalidasa (5th Cent.), VaAga as a geographical entity 
was different from Suhma and yet was adjacent to it.* 

The first epigrapic mention of the Vargas occurs in the Meherauli 
Pillar inscription of Candra who fought against his eastern enemies 
the Vargas.* We do not know where the struggle between the 


1 li. 44. 9 ; R. 0, .Majumdar, Early History of Bengal, op. oit. p. 8. 

« SBE, XXXVI. ii, p. 269, 

s The order of conquests desoribed In the RaghuvaAiia is as follows : 
after the conquest of the eastern countries Raghu reached the shore of the 
eastern sea (v. 34) and then received the sohmiesion of the king of Suhma 
(v. 35). Later on the king of Vanga who used his fleet was defeated (v. 36), and 
he established his supremacy in the scattered islands of the Qangetio stream. 
Raghu then crossed the river EapisS and landed in-the XTtkala country with 
his troops (vs. 34-38). Sobers VaAga is deflnitely made contiguous to Utkala 
on the west being separated from it by the river Kapisa (DTTHB. p. 15). It la 
clear that according to Raghuvafnha, VaAga which included Tamralipta extended 
up to the river Kapiga which flowed to the west of Tamluk (IHQ. VIII. 533). 

4 OH. III. 141. But the name VaAga la also traced in an earlier 
inscription in the expression *SamvamgiyanaAi* of the Maaryan Brahm! 
inscription from Mahasthan edited by Dr. D. R. Bbandarkar (El. XXI. 86 ff). 
The reading is open to doubt and the proposal of treating the name as a case 
analogous to *Sainvajji’, i. e. a confederacy of the united Vrjis is not supported 
by any other evidence. No history is known about the confederated clans of 
Bengal. The expression perhaps carries no tribal or geographical sense 
(HAIB, pp. 81-82), Besides it has been shown (supra p. 1.57, fn. 4) that the 
reading PravaAga is an error and that no such people existed. See Barua inflHQ. 
1934, March, 67 ff; P. 0. Sea, IHQ. 1933, p. 722 ff. 
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VaAgas and-the military adventurer Candra took place, but it will 
not be wide of the mark to suppo^ that the people of this name 
who were forced into an action in defence of their country against 
Candra were possibly the people of the same name who are 
represented as being vanquished by Baghu in the work of Kalidasa ; 
for the famous poet was not, in all probability, far removed in point 
of age from that of Candra, who is generally assigned to the pre- 
Gupta or early Gupta period. 

But a great change must have come over in the ethnic 
settlements of the west Bhagirathi tract in the sixth century A. D., 
for the expression ‘Samudrasraya* of the Haraha inscription (654 
A. D.), used in regard to the Gaudas, indirectly connects them with 
the littoral portions of the Suhma country. This resulted probably 
in the amalgamation of the Suhmas by a newer power, the Gaudas, 
who followed the Suhmas in the country to the west of the 
Bhagirathi. We may assume farther, as seems very likely, that the 
rise of the Gaudas as a strong power in the littoral regions had its 
repercussions in the position of the Vaugas, who being threatened, 
built up new frontiers and developed new relations with their 
neighbours. We have no means of establishing the connection 
between the rise of tho Gaudas and the consequent changes it 
brought about in the habitat of the Vaiigas : but we have to consider 
the fact that the evidence of the presence of the Vafigas at all in 
the land west of the Bhagirathi, is perhaps not generally found in the 
record of the centuries immediately following Varahamihira. Later 
references bear out that the Va''>gas and the Gaudas lived in their 
respective countries, sharply demarcated, both in a geographical 
and ethnical sense. 

The indefinitness of Va^ga as a geographical appellation 
noticeable in early literature disappeared. The entire triangular 
tract bounded by the Bhagirathi, Padma and the Meghna estuary, 
definitely came to bear the impress of the ethnic name Vanga. 
Thus in the Brhat-Samkita a work of the sixth century A. D., 
mention is made of UpaVaftga, • which is commonly identified 
with some portions of the Gangetio Delta.2 We have again a 

t VarSbamlbira menti ms Vai'iga Upa Vaiiga in the list of the South- 
Eastern 'Division (Nos 3-4). The bearing appears to he a mistake for the 
East. 

3 DO p 211; DUHB. 15. Dr B. C. Sen equates Upa Vanga with Noa- 
khali and Chittagong (HAIB, p. 85). 
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referanoe to Anuttara Vanga in the Kamauli Copper-plate of 
Vaidyadeva*^ which was perhaps equivalent to a portion of South 
Bengal. Other inscriptions of the late mediaeval period establish 
Vafiga’s connection with what is called Eastern Bengal. In Keoar, 
three miles to the south-east of Rampal in the Munsbiganja sub¬ 
division of the Dacca district, an Inscription on the body of on image 
runs to the effect that the image was consecrated by one Vaiigoha 
hailing from Varendrl®. Is is suggested that the name Vaitgoka 
has been derived from the name of the country Va/iga, but this 
assumption, based as it is on an isolated reference cannot be taken 
seriously. Other inscriptions such as the Madanapadfi Grant of 
ViSvarupasena* found In the Farid])ur district, and the Edilpur 
Grant of Kesavasena*, distinctly refer to the inclusion of the famous 
Vikramapura of the Dacca district, within Vafiga : Vange.-vikravm^ 
purabhag tpradetia. It is thus evident that the Dacca district was 
in the heart of what was known as Vaaga In the Sena ' period®. 

Like Vikramapura, Navya was another princi])al sub-division of 
Vafiga in the twelfth century A line in the Sahitya Parisat Copper 
plate of ViSvarupa Sena referring to this runs thus : Paurulravar- 
dhana bhuktantah pati-Vange ndvye Rdmasiddhi pa^ke etc. ^ Rama- 
siddhi is still now the name of a village near Chandsir in the northern 
extremity of the Barisal district’. The same Grant further records 
that the village of Vinayatilaka, to the east of which lay the sea, 
was included in Navya : Tatha Navye Vinayatilaka grame purve 
samitdra sima etc.® The village of Vinayatilaka clearly survives 
in the modern Bint dak of the Kalkini thana in the south of the 
Faridpur district. The lower course of the Padma and the extensive 
‘Bila* that lay to the east of the district are perhaps referred to here 
as Samudra. The indications are positive enough that the name 
Navya of Vanga was applied to the Faridpur and Barisal districts®. 

1 El. II. 340 ff, Vi. 11. 2 El. XVII. 356. 

3 JA8B. 1806f Pfc. p. 6 ff : Ina. of Bengal, pp. 132 ff. 

4 JASB. X. p. 08 ff ; Ins. of Bengal, pp. 118 ff. 

5 In the Tabaqat-i-Naairi of MaulSnS liinhajud-Dln ( Trans, by Raverty. 
pp. 554-69), it is stated that Lakhmartiah after the fall of NudTah got away 
towards Bang and "there the period of his reign shortly came to a termintition. 
His desoendanta up to this t‘me, are the rulers in the country of Bang”. 

6 Ins. of Bengal, III, p. 146, line 42. 

T J. C. Ghosh in IHQ. IV. 687 ff. 

> Ins. of Bengal, HI, p. 146, line 47> 

9 DUHB. p. 16. 
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But the mention of Piftjokasti-fl^rama in Vikramapura &A^^a of 
Vafiga *, however, tends to show that Vikramapura division of Vafiga 
was even co-extensive with Navy a. In any case, it is clear that 
Vahga in the twelfth century consisting of Vikramapura and Navya, 
corresponded to the modern Dacca, Faridpur and Barisal district. 

A miniature picture label in a Ms. dated 1016 A. D, refers to 
Candradvipa*. We also know from the Ramapal Grant of Sricandra, 
who is believed to have flourished in the later part of the tenth or 
beginning of the eleventh century A.D,® that Candradvipa was 
under his rule*. Candradvipa is considered identical with the 
Bakerganj district in particular and some portions of the modern 
districts of Khulna and Faridpur®. This was obviously enough, 
another division of Vai‘ga, and not necessarily altogether disassociated 
from it as some think it to be. Such instances are not rare, for 
Vardharaana which appears as a name in our list of this division 
( No. 13 ) was evidently a part of ancient Radha, and cannot be 
distinguished from the ancient Radha country in a geographical sense. 
It would thus appear that Upa Vaaga, Anuttara Vaaga, Candra- 
dvipa, Vikramapura and Navya were so many divisions of the 
geographical system of Va»‘ga, and it gives us a fair idea about the 
extent and application of the name Vanga in the centuries preceding 
the Senas. This short list, to which others may be added, will not 
prejudicially afiect the view, that Vanga, by the time of the Sena 
kings, comprehended the entire triangular Delta of the Ganges. 

From the account of Rajendra Chola’s invasion of Bengal® 
we know of another name called Vangala whose king Govindacandra 


1 The village is ideatified with the modern PifijSri ( in the KotalipSda 
Pagana of the Faridpur district) near Madanapada where the plate of Visvaru* 
pasena baa been found. Or. B. C. Sen writes that Vikramapura-6ha^a comprised 
at least a part of Faridpur (HAIB, p, 89). But the name ending Kastl cannot 
be traced in the name Pifijari, place names ending with J^^ti (-Kati) are very 
oommonly found In the Barisal district. 

* FIB, 1, p. 19^. No. 17, s OUHB. p. 196. 

4 Insoriptions of Bengal, III, p. 3. 

s El. XII. 141; S. Mitra, ‘‘History of Jessore ft Khulna" p. 140 ; JRAS. 
1806. p. 130 ; JA8B. 1879, p. 226 ; DUHB. p. 18 and 19S fn. 1. See also Dt. 
Gaz. of Bakargunj. The reading Kandradvipa of the Ssbitya Pariehat Grant 
Is a mistake for Fandradvipa (J. 0. Ghosh, IHQ. IV. 638). Dr. H. O. Ray 
Ohaudhury thinks that the reading should be ChandradvTpa (DUHB. p. 18). 

6 K. A. Silakanta Saetri, ‘The Oholaa’, p. 247 ft. 
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OAme into conflict with the army of Bajendra Chola The relevant 
passage runs thus : "where ( Vangala«de§a ) the rain water never 
stopped (and from which) Govlndacandra fled"*. VaflgAla in the 
iosoription of Bajendra Chola, is clearly distinguished from Uttara- 
Radha and Bak^ina Ra^ha, and the indications are that Vang§)a-de^a 
refers to Southern Bengal. That Govlndacandra, presumably a 
member of the royal family of the Chandras (who ruled in Eastern 
and Southern Bengal during the period between 900-1050 A. D.),^ 
ruled over Dacca and possibly over the Faridpur districts, is proved 
by two inscriptions dated in the 12th and 23rd year of his reign. 
One is the Betka Vasudeva image inscription of the 23rd year of 
Govindaoandra found in Vikramapura, and the other is the Kulkudi 
(Faridpur) Sun-God image inscription of the 12th year of 
Govindaoandra*. Dr. D. C. Sarkar who has edited the Betka 
(Paikpara) inscription is of opinion that it cannot be earlier than 
the middle of the eleventh century *. But this assumption is not 
wholly in agreement with the conditions of the defeat of king 
Govindacandra of Vaugala-deSa who came into conflict with the 
army of Bajendra Chola I a little before 1021 A. D. In any case, 
the inscriptional evidences as interpreted above lead to the conclusion, 
that In the eleventh century Vahgala-deSa comprehended at least 
the Dacca district which from other epigraphic sources we know, was 
in the centre of the Vanga country. So Vahgala was within Vahga, 
and not altogether a separate geographical entity as Is maintained by 
some®. 

1 El. IX. 229-233. 

2 Shastri. op. oit. p. 249 ; IHQ. XIII. 101-2 ; Bl. IX. 233. 

3 'DUHB. p. 196. For a disouMion of lomo rolovant points oonnsotsd 
with ths Chandras see 10. VII. 409 ff. 

4 BhSratavar^a, PhMgoon, 1348, B. S„ pp. 269-70; Jyaiiiha 1348, B. 8. 

pp. 768 ff. 5 1C. Vll. 405 ff. 

6 Mr. B. C. Banerjee writes that tbs Ve'Agalas originally settled in the 
east of the Brahmapatra ( Mehsrkul ParganS of the Tipperah distrioi ), hot in¬ 
vaded Vahga (8. B. Bengal) in the tenth and eleventh oenturies (1C. II. 750, 760). 
Dr. B. 0. Majamdar identifies Vahgaladeaa with the district round Chittagong 
which he thinks was the original seat of the Pftlas and the Candras (IHQ. XVI. 
200, For oritioUm of his visws sss D. 0. Siroar, 10. VII. 408 ff). Maroo Polo’a 
aoeoont of the Bangala ( — Vahgala ? ) country which points to Pegu and to 
which attention has been drawn by one writer ( P. 0. Paul. Histoiy of Bengal, 
I, pp. V-Vl *Introdaotlon ) also does not satisfy the geographical oonditieiM of 
Vahgila-doia ae referred to in the TlnunuU inseriptiim. 
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Dr. H. 0. Ray Chaudhuri derives the name Vahgala as V(vAga+al 
{ from ali, 'dik6* and identifies it with the part of old Vanga 
( Bakarganj and Khulna ) particularly the low-lying flats of the 
Oangetto Delta intercepted by khals and creeks He also draws our 
attention to the “Bengala” of Gastaldi ( 1661 A. D. ) which 3 delded 
to the Anglicised word Bengal. In an etymological and geographical 
sense, the word Vangala might have its origin in the physical 
features of the riverine section of lower Bengal, but this is no proof 
to maintain that Vaiigala represented a separate geographical area 
quite distinguished from Vaiiga^. The separate mention of the 
two* does not indicate that Vanga and Vangala were locally dis¬ 
tinct, just as the separate mention of Radha and 6aU(j|a5 is not a 
proof that geographically Radha and Gauda had always a distinct 
line of demarcation ; and indeed, the Radha country was the cradle 
land of the Gaudas,. For the present, therefore, we may regard that 
the Vangalas, if at all they were different from the Vangas, cannot be 
dissociated from the Vanga country 8, Indeed, anything we thus 

1 DUHB. pp. 18-19 ; see also 'Studies in Indian Antiquities', pp, 187-88 ; 
Manasi-O-Marmavani, 1335-6 B. S., pp 566 ff. 

3 For other views on the etymology of the name see N. Obaudbury in 
Modern Review, September, 1936. Dr. B. C, Sen points out that the expression 
'Vahgali* ^and 'VatigiXla’ were familiar in early mediaeval times ( HAIB, p. 
1 - 2 , 86 }. 

3 Dr. D. 0. Ganguly has utilised all the Sanskrit, Chinese, Moslem and 
European souroes of'Vangala-desa* to show that in mediaeval times throughont 
the eleventh, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, Vahgala was commonly used 
to denote the Dacca district wbioh formed a part t f ancient Vahga. Later 
applloation of the name extended over the whole country from Lakbnauti or 
Qaur to Chittagong (IHQ. XIX. 297-317 ). Vor the city of Bengala, see A. 
Ooriesflo, in JASB. XI, 1946. No. I, pp. 10-14. 

4 It is suggested that the reference to Vahga and VahgSla in the Ablut 

• Insoription offers no valid ground to think that the two were distinct and sepa¬ 
rate names ( HAIB, p. 86 ; P. Paul, IHQ, XII, 77-8, fn. 61 ). See also Dr. D. 0. 
Ganguly who criticises all lyaob references to the separate mention of Vahga and 
Vahgala In IHQ, XIX. 297, fo. 1. 5 See supra p. 177 fn. 2. 

6 Prof. Aiyangar's view that Vahgala was a general name of Bengal and 
not a part of it ( JRAS, 1837, p. 82 ) is untenable as the different parts of Bengal 
are specifically mentioned by separate names. It is. however, probable that 
Vahgfila was equivalent to the Vahga division of ancient Bengal, and as snoh 
Giey were treated as synonymous in the later period. In the Lams Tsranatha's 
aooount (lA. IV. 361 ff; IHQ, XVI. 219 ff) Bhhagala Is distinguished from 
Ra^bS and Varendra which presumbly indicates that Bhahgala as a geographioal 
division represented the tract bounded by the Padma and the Bbagirath!, that 
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decide npon regarding the separate identity of the two would be 
merely conjectural. It appears that in the late mediaeval period 
Vanga was being repUced by Vaftgala { Bengal) in popular use, the 
former being the early name and the literary name as well, like that 
of Laftkain relation to Siihhala ( = Ceylon)*. 

We thus see that towards the end of the Sena period, Qau^a 
(Radha and Varendra ), VaAga and Samatata were the broad 
divisions of Bengal. But the geographical connotation of Vahga 
afterwards expanded so as to include the trans-Meghna tract, because 
later writers make Va^ga co-extensive with the whole region to the 
east of the Brahmaputra^ in addition to the Gangetio Delta. Vafiga 
thus remained, throughout the ancient period, a geographical name 
with varying significations during different epochs. The country, 
which at one time included Tamralipta and abutted on Afiga, later 
on represented the modern districts of the Dacca Division. In 
course of time Vanga’s geographical connection with East Bengal 
became closer, and gradually the name came to cover not only the 
portions of Lower and Southern Bengal, but also the whole level.Iand 
( Samatata ) to the east of the Jarauna^. ( the name of the southerly 
course of the Brahmaputra ). But old traditions of its associations 
with places adjoining Radha perhaps had its weight in the application 


Is, the country which figures as Vafign in indigcDOus acoouotns. For a detai* 
led study of TarantStha’s account see Dr. R C. Majumdar in DUHB, pp. 182 ff. 

1 S. B. Ghaudhury in IRQ. XXVII. ( June 1951 ) 119—>LaAka. 

s Of. VaAffO Lohityat purvena, oi Yasodhara on Vats. Sutra (vi, S. 25, p 
294), ed. by Oamodara G'>a7amin (for a criticism of the geographical knowledge 
of YaSodbara see 10. II. 765 ff). Dr. B- C. Sen draws our attention toe 
statement of Ragbunandan (quoted by S. Ray in his Suvarna<grainar Itihflsa) 
which indioates that Vahga in the 16th century was oa>eztenaiye with the 
Brahmaputra valley (HAIB p. 85. fa. 2). Cf. also AMKLP, p. 325, v. 9a i 
LauhityafA tu tata ramye Vahgadeht«u aariKUah. Also IRQ. XXVIII. 127. 

* Dr. H. C. Bay Chaudhurl says, '‘political union under the same 
sovereign styled both Vaagapati and Qawieivara was fast making them 
Interchangeable terms** (DUHB. p 14). But the evidence of Vahga being used 
as a synonym for Qauda in the late mediaeval period is very rare. Later writers 
have maintained this distinction too clearly to be overlooked. In a Buddhist 
chronicle the two are separately mentioned (AMELP, p. 232, v. 11 and 13). 
The same distinction is alee observed In the ^ahti$angama4antra (quoted in the 
§aibdakalpairuma. Art. Qauda) Early Muslim writers usually noted two broad 
divisions of Bengal, namely, Vafiga and Qauda and the province was sometimes 
oalied GauT’Eangal. 
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of the qame io its widest and modern sense, including the regions lying 
to the west of the BhSglrathl, thus linking up the western portion of 
Bengal with its eastern hinterland under the label of one name^. 

In the records of the Sena period, Va^ga is again mentioned as a 
part of Paundravardhana-&^'aA;tt which as an administrative unit was 
the largest of the Bhuhtis to which the province of Bengal was divided 
in the Fala and Sena times’ ; being roughly equivalent to the 
modern Rajshahi, Presidency and Dacca Divisions, and perhaps 
included even a portion of the Chittagong division*. It comprised 
Kotivarsa-visaya* and Khadi-wjaya* ; two countries Varendra* 
and Vaftga’ ; and the following Mandalas : NSnya-matidata* 
Adhahpattana-wai^aZa®. VyaghratatT-ww*wdoh*’ “ and Samatata- 


* For the varioue dtTieions of Bengal of earl^ timea aee AR. XV.pp, 
145-46 ; HAIB, p. 100, fn. 3. 

2 Ineoriptiona of Bengal, p. 3—The Rampal grant of ^rioandra (SI. XII, 
186-42). 

8 JRAS. 1936, pp. 73 ff ; DUHB, p. 24- 

4 El. XIV. 324-33. As a Vfsai/a of the Bhukti in queatfon It ia alao 
mentioned in the Amgaohi grant of Vigrahapaladeva (El. XV. 296-SOl), end in 
the Manahali grant of MadacapSla (Qauda-lekhemala. pp, 147-68). The Fisaya 
oonaiated of the following Mantfalaa Qokallkft, Brahman i-grSma, and 
Halavarta. The head-qnartera of the Vi^aya waa located at Diw-kot i. e. 
Devakota (DUHB. p. 25). Alao aee HAIB. p. 106-7. 

6 El. XV. 278-86. The Visaya wee equivalent to the area round the 
EbndT-pergana of the Diamond Harbour (DUHB. p. 25), Dr, H, O. Ray 
Chaudhury adda eome other namea in the Hat of the Viijayaa of (he Fundra- 
vardhana-fiAu^t*. They are— ^tbsllkkata, EuddalakhBta, Khediravalli, 
Ikkadati and Satata-PadmSvAtl (Ibid, 24-25). 

6 Tarpanadighi Grant of Lakamanaaena (Tna. of Bengal, pp. 90-106). The 
reading ia Varedya vbioh ia perhaps a miatake for Varendra. In the Madhai 
nagar Grant of the same monarch (Ibid. >106-115) Verendrt ia Included in 
Pundravardhana-bAuktt Cf. Silmpur inecription (ET, XIII. 283 ff). 

^ Patendravnrdhana-BhuhtyantdhpTiti-Va'fi^ie (Ine. of Bengal, pp. 118-191, 
132-134 and 144-45). 

e Rampel Grant of ^ricandra (El. XTI. 136-42). 

9 Belava Oopper-plate of Bbojavarman (Ibid. 37«43), 

Khalimpur Grant of DbarmapAla (GaodalekbamAlft, pp. 0 ff). Uaoally 
Mandala is a sub-diTieion of a Fisaya but in the above grant MahantSprakSta- 
etfayu ia treated at a Sub-division of the Moffdala in question. In the Aoulia 
Grant of Laksmanaaena (Ins. of Bengal, pp 81-911 VySghratatl is included in 
the Paundra Bhukti, but there it ia not stated whether Vyighretafi was a 
Mandala or a F{faya'(See also DUHB. p. 23-24). For Vy&ghratatl and VagadI 
see HAIB. pp. 97-101, 
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From the politioal and admintatrative point of Tiew the 
BhukH thus stood for a wide tract of country far in excess of the 
geographical limits of Pauridravardhana. In some medlaeyal 
manuscripts, the name Paundra*deda is again employed as the 
designation of practically the whole of Eastern India which 
geographically speaking carries no meaning. Thus it is written* 
that Pujjdra consisted of Qaur, Varendra, Nivritti, Sambha, 
Narikhanda ( mistake for Jharikhancja, Santal Parganas ), VarSha- 
bhfimi (Birbhum ), Varddhamana® and Vindhya-Parsva. A similar 
account of the country occurs in the lexicon of Purusottamadeva ; 
Madhyadehotha’Pundrah^yur varendri-Oau^a-Nlvrti.* 

The Paundras appear as a people of the Eastern Division (No, 25), 
In the AiUireya Brdhmana,^. they are grouped with the Pulindas as 
dasyus who lived beyond the pale of Aryan culture. The Epic and 
Puranic traditions combined the Pundras with the people of the 

1 Bharstavarsa , 1348, B.S.. p. 87 fn. DX7HB, p. 29. 

2 lA. XX. 419. In tha *DeSi.vall~Vivrti’ (Des, Cat. of Sans. Ms. Govt, 
collection, on History and Geography, p. 63). the leme description oeoars. 
Also see JASB. 1897, Ft. 1. pp- 85>1I2. 

3 Of VardhsmSna it is said that the country was highly populous and that 
the people were pious and diligent. The chief cities were Hstaka, Yilwapattan 
and Samantapattan (lA. XX. 421). VardhamSna was a name of considerable 
antiquity (P. C. Sen, IHQ, VllI, 53I-S2), and is mentioned in the list of this 
Division (No. 33). In the Pala and Sena periods it figured as the name of a 
famous BhukU, but the MallasSrul plate (6th century) of Vijayasena (El. XXtll. 
107) which refers to tha Vakkattaka'vUAi (Cf. Svalpadaksina-vifAl; the 
former was situated along the northern bank of the Damodar river' and the 
latter lay along the BhSgirathi In the north-east oomer of the Burdwan 
division. Ibid. 158-159) of the Vardhamsoa-bAul;tt, suggests that VardhamSna 
existed as an administrative division long before the time of the Pslas. The 
Irda plate (10th century) of the Kamboja king NayapSladeva refers to the 
inclusion of Dandabhukti-mandala in the V'ardhamSna-6Aul!l« (El. XXII. 100, 
lines 20>2I), and the Nalhati Grant of BallSlasena (Ins. of Beng, pp. 67-80) 
records the inclusion of Uttara Radhs mcmdala within Vardbamana-dAuJfcti, 
Danda-bAufets is perhaps the same as Tanda-Outft of the Tlrumalai inscription 
(for Dandat-bhuMfi and Danda-butti see HAIB, p, 73. and 43*44) mentioned 
between Kosalai-nadu and TakkanalSdam, i. e. Daksiiia BSdba. So Uttara 
Radha and Oanda Bhukti-mondala of the Vardbamuna-OAukts indicate that by 
the twelfth century the VardhamSna-bAuAts comprehended the entire region to 
the west of the Bhsgirathi (see also DUHB, pp. 26*28). The name VardhamSna 
occurs in the Katha-S-Sagmra (I, p. 194,207). Various cities of this name seem 
to have existed (HAIB, p. 60 fn. 4). 

4 TKS, p. 31. 


5 vii, 18; Sutrat zv. 86. 
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east. In the MahabharcUa, the name ooonrB in various forms suoh 
as Pau^^drska.Paundrika Pundraka, Paundra and Pu^dra, but a close 
scrutiny of all such references indicates that they were only variants 
or equivalents of the same name and that no distinction was made^. 
Baudhayana states that Pu^dra, Va^ga and Kalifiga were impure 
countries*. This allusion suggests the inference, that these three 
names were linked together as people closely allied on racial grounds, 
as well as by contiguity of geographical position. The conjecture 
receives support from a Puranio tradition which groups Pu^^ra 
along with Afiga, Va*'>ga, Kalifiga and Suhma, the name of the 
five sons of Bali, each of whom established a kingdom after his 
own name. Patatijali in his Mahabhasya (2nd century B. C.) makes 
a similar reference to the ethnic association of the Pundras'*. 

The geographical indications we get from some passages in the 
epic tend to show that the Pundras^ of the old texts cannot always 


1 Aooordiog to some soholard 'Pundra* and * Paundra* implied a diatinotion, 
the former denoting North Bengal and the latter a country in the aonth (CAQI, 
p. 724 ; 8. Levi, Pre-Aryan etc , by P. Bagohi, p. 86 ; JA8B. t897, p. 101). 

2 1. 2.14. . 

3 IV. 2. 62, Kielhorn'e edn, vel. II, p. 282. 

A Dr. D. R.. Bhandarkar informs ns that Pon^davaddhaniya of the Jalna 
Kalpaautra refers tn Pundravardhana, the capital of tha Pundras who lived 
in the northern part of Bengal as early as the 6th century B. 0. Pu^ra 
(NT, Bengal), like Suhma was the centre of religious activity of the Jainas 
(ABOBI. XII. 104-107). The earliest epigraphio reference to the city of 
Pundravardhnna of North Bengal occurs in the Mauryan Brabm! inscription 
(o. 2nd. cent. B. C.) found in Mahasthana, 7 miles North of Bogra (El. XXt. 86f). 
Dr. H. O, Ray Chaudhury draws our attention to Pufiavadhana of Safiehl 
Stupa inscription (DDHB, p, 29). Similarly the city of Pu^ravardhana of 
Divydvadana (Jft48..1904. p.83 ff. Of, SBE. XXII. 288), and the city ofPaundra- 
vardbana and Paundra-desa of the Katha-S-Sdgara (K8BB, ^l,p. 187, 141, 196) 
refer to Northern Bengal afad its ancient city. Pau^ravardhana is mentioned 
in the accounts of Hiuen Tseng as P«n-no-/o-ton-no. In a Buddhist chronicle the 
Arytt’manjmrt’rnula-kalpa (p. 624, v. IT) the same place is referred to, as also 
in the Rajatarafigirnl (IV. 421). The Bhukti of Pundravardhana of the 
Qupta times was roughly equivalent to the whole of North Bengal; in the 
Psla and Sena periods the Bhukti of this name comprehended a wider area 
almost equivalent to the whole of Bengal. But a place of the name of 
Paundra in which there was a city not far from the sea, as mentioned in the 
Kathd^S-dSagara (KSSR, II. p. 285), perhaps does not stand for the famoos 
country of this name of North Bengal. 
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be connected with Pundra or PIlnd^ava^dhana-6A«jb^» of N. Bengal 
In the Artha^aatra mention is made of the product called Paundrika 
along with those called Magadhika*. The Agni Puraxia teferB to 
a Paundra country of the South-East*. The Buddhist chronicle 
the Atya mafijuarl-mulakalpa combines the Pu^^ras and O^ras in a 
single appellation : Paun4rodrah*. 

The Pundras, linked as they are with these people, cannot be 
located in North Bengal- From the context it is clear that they 
lived somewhere to the west or south-east of Vafiga as neighbours 
of the Magadhas and also of the Odras or any other such people. 
Pargiter says "that the Pundras had the Kasis on their north, 
the Afigas, Vargas and Suhmas on their north-east and east and 
the Odras on their south-east ; hence their territory corres¬ 
ponded to the modern Chota-Nagpur with the 'exception 
of its southern portions.”® The validity of the hypothesis 
is proved by the data recorded above. Dr, B, C. Sen writes: 
"From their home in Chota-Nagpur they moved in the direction of 
the north-east to North Bengal.”® 

29. AMBASTHAS 

The context suggests that they were liviog near the Maikala 
range and in many texts they are combined with the Mekalas in a 
single appellation. People of this name existed as early as the time of 
the Aotareya Brahmaifw,.' The Gautama Dharma sutra refers to their 
mixed origin,® and according to Puranic tradition they were the 

1 Some of the passages of the Makabhurata ooDtainiog the name in Its 
many forms run thus ;— 

••Savahgariifin $a Paundrodtun” {Hi, 51. 22). ‘MngS Vangaha Pwndraiea 
iSanavatya gayagtatha*' {ii. 52. 16} ; *‘Vangdh KaliAga Afagadha gidmraUptah 
gapwidrakah" (w. 62. 18) I "VtkalS, MekaWi Paun^tnJ}^ Kalingandhraiea 
(ta». 4,8). 

See also i. 113.29; ii» 84.11; ii. 4. 29. Cf. F«>iu Purdna, iv. 28. 18 
and HV. III. 46. 66. 

The R&m&ayna has a similar referenoe to thS position of the Pundras i 
Magadharnica mahdgmmdn PwidtnjhgktvaAf^fnttathaivaca'' (tv. 40- 28) i 
••TathaivdndhrdMea Pu^(}rdMea colon" {iv, 41-12), 

3 AS, p. 82. Cf. Mbh (B)., vii. 9. 15; Karu^m’sea Paunifrd'Aiiea. 

8 IHQ. IX. 476. 4 AMKLP, p. 275, v. 7. 5 MP, p. 829. 

6 HAIB, pp. 130-131; see also JAHRS. X. 109. For PAUNDRAS (Ifo. 
86) see above ; UTKALAS (No. 26) Supra pp. 75-76 ; XASiS (No 27) Supra 
pp. 60 ff; MEXALAS (No. 28) Supra pp. 75-76. 

T viU. 21-28 ; Ved. Ind., 1. 59-60 ; Of. Ps^ini, IV. 1.171. 

• iv. 16. 
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same as the Anava k§atriyas. ^ From a Jataka story we learn that they 
were farmers* and Ifanu writes^ that the people practised the art 
of healing and followed trade and husbandry. Some scholars think 
that they were at first Brahmans but became degraded later on. 

The Greek writers refer to a people ealled Abastoni who settled- 
on the lower Akesines.* They are perhaps the same as the 
Ambasthas of the Aitareya Brahmana and the Ambasthas of the 
Mahabharata in which texts they appear as a Punjab tribe. In the 
Barhaapatya Arihaaaatra, the name is mentioned between KasmTra 
and Saindhava,^ the latter representing the Salt Range of the 
Punjab.* 

36. MUDQARAS 

The name is to be connected with the famous Mudgagiri which 
was the victorious camp of the Pala king Devapaladeva from 
where he issued the Nalanda Copper-plate Grant : Sri-Mudgagiri- 
aamavaaita-Srlmajjaya-SkandhdvaraJ The king's Mungir Grant was 
also issued from the same place. ^ Mudgagiri is considered identical 
with the modern Mungir on the Ganges in Behar. A Pratihara 
inscription^ states that at Mudgagiri a battle took place between 
the Gaudas and the Pratihara prince Kakka. In the Mahabharata 
mention is made of Modagiri kingdom of the east, and in all these 

the locality indicated is Mungir. Yadavapraka^a indentifics Mud- 
garaka with Kuja,^ 

36. ANTARGIRYAS 

This and the name following the Vahirgiryas ( No. 37 } are 
conjoined together and placed in proximity to the A^gas in a 


1 AIHT, p. 100. Cf. Bibb., Tf. 20. 10 ; Ve aimva^thdh KfOtriya. 

s No. 405, Oj, IV. p. 2g9. 3 x. 47 . 

4 m, p. 252 aod 15S; MU. p. 153 ; MT, p. 160. 

5 Of. E^imxrahiinamba^thasindhavah (ed, by F. W, Thomas, op. oit. Intro., 
p. 8 and 21, Sutra No. 103). 

6 For tbe Amba^^haa in Southern India, See Dr. ID. 0. Sircar in Prabsei, 
irado, 1351 B. S. pp. 206-200. The FKAPADAS (No. 30) were a fabuloue 
people. For TAMRALIPTIKAS (No. 81) see Supra p. 160; KO^ALAKAS (No. 32) 
Supra pp. 61 ff., VABDHAMANA ( No. 33 ) Supra p. 189 fn. 3; and for the 
ANDHBAS (No. 84) tee the author's artiole on tbe ‘Andhras’ in JAHRS. XVIII 
(Pts. 1, 2| 3 A 4, July 1047 to April 1028), pp. 111-114. 

r El. XVII. 310 ff. • SI. XVIII. 805-6, line 27 . 

9 Ibid. 98. TS. 84. 
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passagd of the Mahabhdrata.^ In the texts under review they 
appear exactly in the same bearing which may offer a clue to their 
location in the Bajmahal hills which lay striking along the south¬ 
eastern border of the Ahga country. The two names are mentioned 
here in obvious contra-distinction : the Antargiryas may be indenti- 
fied with the people living in the interior of the Bajmahal hills, 
and the Vahirgiryas with those living on the outskirts—perhaps 
some aboriginals of the Santal Paiganas and Hazatibagb. But 
in another passage of the Mahdbhdrata Antargiri and Vahirgiri 
are placed in the northern region to the north of Pragjyotifa in 
which case the locality indicated is northern Assam. Dr, B, C, Law 
says that these countries comprised the lower slopes of the 
Himalayas and the Nepal Tarai.* Dr, Agrawala equates Antargiri 
with the Mahahimavant of the Pali texts as representing the central 
and the heart of the Himalayan system including the highest peaks, 
such as Gaurisankar, Nandadevi, Kedaranatha etc., and Upagiri with 
the sub-Himalayan region of low-lying peeks. + 

41. mAlavArttikas 

The name is a corruption of Ma.\\&~parvatikn,<i or dwellers of 
TAaMsk-parvata which is identified with the Parasnath hills of Chota- 
Nagpur. The hill was obviousl}' connected with the Mallas, the 
famous non-monarchical people rf the Buddhist literature, who 
occupied a small tract of country, roughly corresponding to the 
modern Gorakhpur district, having the Kowalas to their west. The 
Great Epic refers to Daksina Malla^, which may stand for the 
Mallas of Parasnath hills. The word ‘Malla-porasy i* of the Nalanda 
inscription® is an incorrect derivative of Mallapura, that is, the city 
of the Mallas. 

42. BBAHMOTTARAS 

In the Matsya Purdy,a, Brahmottara is mentioned along with 
Vahga and Tamralipta as one of the countries through which the 
river Ganges flowed^. The name occurs in the Kavyamlmd'rhsd in 
the list ot eastern countries as noted in the chart. A Brahma 


1 vl. 9. 49-PO- » ii. 27. 2-3. 

3 TAI. p. 285. 4.IHQ. XXIX, 5. For the VAHIRQIRYAS (No. .37). 
ANQAS (No. 38), and VANa.48 (No. 39) eea above. For MALADA8 (No. 40) 
eee supra p. 38* 

5 il. 30. 12. 6 El. XXV. 336. i ch, 121. 50-1. 

25 
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country is known to us from other sources^ besides the work of 
Rajasakhara. Alberuni also gi^es notice of a country called 
Brahmottara*. According to another view, Brahma was really the 
name of a Janapada or dekc in Badha and that the Suhmas and 
Brahmas formed an ethnic groups. A more definite evidence is 
obtained in the Ain-i-Akbari where Barmhottara is mentioned as 
one of the mahala of Satgaon in western Bengal*. The Brahmottaras 
presu-mably lived in Satgaon in the valley of the Bhagirathl, but 
Brahma of Pavanaduta is regarded as a variant of Suhma®, 

44. JfJEYAMARTHAKAS 

This seems to be a corruption of the Jfiatrkas, the clan of 
Mahavlra, the Jim. The Jfiatrkas along with the Licchavis and the 
Videhas formed one of the constituents of the confederate clans 
( atthakula ) of the Vajjis. Just on the suburbs of Vesali® there 
was Kundagrama which was the seat of the warrior-clan called the 
Jfiatrkas’'. 

46. GOMANTAS 

The identity of the people is uncertain. In the Mahabharata we 
read of a mountain called Qoratha from which a view could ba 
obtained of the capital city of Magadha. It was evidently one of 
the hills which lay near Girivraja. The mountain is described as 
abounding in cows : Oomantam subha drumam. The identification of 
Goratha hill with the Barbar hill was suggested by Jackson'. The 
Goratha hill is now called the Bathani-ka-Pahad, five or six miles to 
the west of Rajglr “. 

1 JA8B. 1873, p, 224. 2 Al. 1.262 

IHQ, VIII. 624-27. 4 AlA. IT. p. 141. 

5 DUHB, p. 33. The next name PRAVIJAYA3 (Yo. 43) may refer to 
the people of Jyntea in Asaam (OD, pp. 169-160), but this fa not supported by 
any oonvinoing evidence. 

6 This is perhaps mentioned in the Rarmyana as ViaAlS (i. 4. 6 * 10). 
A city oalled Vitold is also referred to in the KathJa.SSagara (KSSR, 11. 
p. 342. 418) in wbioh fortune and learning dwelt. In the late Buddhist ohroniole 
the Arya-maiijusn-mula-kalpt, we have reference to VaiMl (AMSLP. p. 8S. 
V. 10). 

^ For other notices about them see TAl, p. 243. For the MALLAS 
(No. 46) see above. 

• JBORS. I, p. 169 f. 

0 DD, p. 67. The BHArGAVAS (No. 47) may refer to the people of 
western Asaam, the country of the Bhars (DD, p. 32). For the MADRAS 
(No. 48) see supra p.ll6 ff. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Concluding Remarks 

All the ethnic settlements and country names have now been 
considered and the resulting geographical setting has been marked 
out in the preceding pages. Here an attempt may be made, to 
add thereto, all other particulars to be gathered from tradition, 
and to sketch in outline the course of geography which all that 
information suggest. This is oflFered here. It may be necessary 
in this connection to repeat a good deal of what has been narrated, 
and so this critical sketch should be read with the geographical 
exposition made in earlier chapters. 

Definitely later than the Vedic and Brahiuanioal tradition is 
the geographical tradition recorded in the Purftnas. The geographical 
area recognised in the Puranas is admittedly large, larger than 
any such area known to, and described in, any other ancient 
Sanskrit text. In the period of the Vedas the centre of civili¬ 
zation was tending to be localised In what is called Brahmavarta, 
but in the age that followed, localisation of civilization in countries 
definitely more eastern, is noticeable. In the time represented by 
the Puranas geographical knowledge further extended, and the 
remotest and the most obscure portions of this vast country came 
within the pale of knowledge and civilisation. The different peoples 
and races of India and their settlements point to many centres 
of civilisation, which sprang up in the distant and retarded 
regions of the country. The distribution of tribes over all these regions 
again, unmistakably throw much light on many features of Indian 
geography not known from any other text. Altogether, ethnic settle¬ 
ments as recorded in the Furanas and astronomical works, mark 
a definite advance in the geographical knowledge of India and 
its outlying frontiers, and throw much light on the snbject of many 
human groups and their geographical setting beyond India. 

The remotest peoples of eastern and southern India, and the 
late invaders of the north-west alike claimed a place in the 
ethnographical lists. Farthest north, we have perhaps a 
reference to the people of Khasgarh and Chinese Turkistan, and 
farthest north-west, to the people of Samarkand and Bokhara, 
and on the west to the people of Persia. On the south, south¬ 
west and south-east, Ceylon, Maidive and Nioober Islands 
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respectively are clearly noticed. ^ This at any rate comprises a 
distinctly wider- horizon, and within these limits again, traditions 
show a very thorough and intensive acquaintance with minor 
geographical details. Thus mention is made of many towns and 
definite localities such as TaksaSilft, Ujjihana, PuskalavatT, Mathu- 
raka, Saketa, Tamralipta, Danturaka, Chandrapura, Bharukaccha, 
Ruddhakataka and Sairindha. We also read of Kollagiri, Maruci- 
pattana, Baladevapattana in the list of the Southern Division. 
Definite knowledge of these localities must have been current, 
and so these are some clear signs both of more developed city life 
and of more settled habits. 

Some very noteworthy features are, however, manifest from a 
scrutiny of the distribution of these tribes and peoples. It seems 
that the geographical knowledge of the far north and north-west 
was more extensive and elaborate than such knowledge of the 
Punjab, for as already noted, the number of races and peoples 
who were found to have settled in the basins of Kabul, Helmand 
and Oxus was pretty large. The natives of those regions with 
the exception of the Qandharas and Bnlhikas were mostly new, 
and were not known to any ancient tradition, That shows how 
with the consolidation of political forces, Kabul and the Oxus 
valley to the west of the Indus—being the central link between 
Asia Minor and In^ia—were increasingly growing in political impor¬ 
tance, and consequently became the seat of many new human groups 
not known to the geography of the earlier period. 

But the Punjab definitely recedes in importance at the hands of 
the compilers ; and all those tribes —not many in number—who on 
examination are found to have inhabited the Punjab, turn out mostly 
to be new names, who either replaced the old ones or carved out 
new habitats under the impact of superior political forces. Even 
Paficanada a later name coined for the Punjab occurs in the list. 
Except in very few cases such as the Gandharas, Trigartas, Madras, 
Kaikeyas, Sivis and Pauravas we miss all traces of old peoples 
known to Vedic tradition, in a list of ninety-one tribal and country 
names (Northern Division) of the Punjab and the neighbouring 
regions. This fact is, however, very striking : it is this, that there 
is no adequate evidence in the geographical texts under review to 

1 This observation is made on the basis of a work on the Geography of 
ancient ethnic settlements on Southern India completed by the author on 
similar lines. 
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provt' that the Punjab was the home of many ruling races ; tradition 
has not preserved the memory of the existence of many ancient 
peoples, of Vedic antiquity there. And with the exception of the 
Sivis, Madras and Kaikeyas and some others already mentioned, 
among all those tribes who had settled in the Indus basin in the 
time represented by the Puranas and astronomical works, there are 
obviously not many who were known to the Vedio texts. This 
observation also holds good with regard to the ethnic establishments 
of the Iran plateau. With the exception of one or two, the 
geographical lists of the north and north-west do not furnish any 
ancient name of that region. This when contrasted with the 
position of the Mid-land which was the home of many peoples of 
sacred memories having Vedio connections, favours the contention 
of Pargiter based on his study of Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, 
that "Indian tradition knows nothing of any Aila or Aryan invasion 
of India from Afghanistan nor of any gradual advance from thence 
eastwards*’.' The bearing of the ethnographical tradition on the 
North-West Frontier and the Punjab (cf. the Vahlkas who were held 
in disrepute) also would not lend support to the theory of any 
invasion from that quarter. 

Ethnic settlements in the country to the south of the Punjab 
i. e. Rajputana and Malwa seem to have taken place at a later age, 
although, the area as a whole probably did not lie outside all early 
geographical traditions. Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhury suggests that the 
desert of Rajputana may have been known to the Rgvedio writers 
as Dhanvan®. And in the period of the Yajus, Atharva Sarhhitas, 
and the earlier Brahmanas we hear of tribes like the Kuntis and the 
Vltahavyas settling thereThe more well-known peoples of that 
region were the Salves and the Matsyas, the latter being mentioned 
even in the ^veda. The Matsya king Dhvasan Dvaitavana 
mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana may have given his name to 
the lake and forest celled Dvaitavana, which according to the Epic 
writers were situated in or near about the Matsya country. But 
the Sivi janapada of Madhyamika may not have emerged into 
existence earlier than the second century B. C.. and indeed most of 
the nthnio groups of the Central Division who after due scrutiny 
have been assigned to the Rajputana-Malwa region have hardly any 

1 AIHT, p. 298. 

2 Dr. H. 0. Ray Chaudhury la Cal. Rev., Oot . 1926, p 127. 

9 Ibid. 
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ancient tradition dating back to the period of the Vedas and the 
Brahmanas. With the exception of the halvas and the Mateyas, 
alt others, namely, the Arimedhaa, Marus, Kukuras, Avantis and 
Vrkas of the Central Division, and the Ksudraminas, Agnidhras and 
Malavas etc. of the Northern Division (but belonging to the 
Rajputana-Malwa region), have hardly any ancient feature, and are 
distinctly later in origin. Though later tribes such as the Prarjunas, 
Sanakanlkas, Kakas and Kharaparikas who appear in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudragupta are not mentioned in the texts under 
review, yet geographical traditions in general of that area as reflected 
through the distribution of tribes, appear to have taken shape in 
the post.Brahmana age. Some of the tribes might have been the 
forerunners of the Rajputs who later on played a great part in the 
mediaeval history of India. But on the whole, ethnographical 
geography of this section of India, though not quite old, was complete 
in its details. Small and specific localities have not been neglected. 

It is with regard to the central region or the entire Gangetic 
valley that we have perhaps a very full and authentic account of 
ancient ethnic .settlements. The distribution of tribes shows how 
Aryan occupation of the Gangetic basin i. e. the Mid-Indian region 
from the Himalayas to the Vindhyas which was traditionally called 
Madhya-deSa was com|)leted : items of geographical information as 
contained in the texts reviewed, are found to be genuine piece of an¬ 
cient tradition and not mostly new as has been noticed with regard to 
the Punjab. Of the names of the Central Division of our list which 
are assigned to the basins of the Ganges and the Yamuna, some are 
old peoples already familiar to us through Vedic and Post-Vedic litera¬ 
ture. Ancient name.s like Kurii-Paficala, KaSi-Kosala, i^alva-Matsya 
and Vatsa are mentioned in accordance with the conventional notions 
of the past, but the accounts have been obviously made up to date 
by the incorporation of small and specific localities such as the Ujjiha- 
na, Saketa and Kapisthala, and far more, by the inclusion of new 
names belonging to a later age such as the Bhadras, Uddehikas, Guflas, 
Kankas, Kglakotis and Kulyas. In fact, the texts of ethnographical 
geography of this region have a great merit in that though old, they 
have not neglected much that was new. Full and adequate notice 
has been taken of the existence of many new peoples, who had by 
that time crowded the fertile valleys of the Ganges, and old tradition¬ 
al knowledge has not been allowed to tamper or to suppress new 
facts of human establishments. 
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B it in the eastern division, in Bengal and Assam, the attempt to 
uphold the traditional order has led to the neglect of some geographi¬ 
cal features which though relatively new were widely current. Such 
names as Kamarupa, Varendra, Radba, Harikela, CandradvTpa, which 
we miss in the list, were undoubted omissions ; and if these omissions 
were not due to a desire to conform to the conventional and classical 
order, they must have been due to defects in knowledge. But it may 
not be attributable to any defect in knowledge as the Karvetas, Can- 
drapuras, Mudgaras, Antargiryas, Vahirgiryas, Malavarttikas, Brah. 
mottaras, Pravijayas and Hhnrgavas (see chart) are not more ancient 
names, if not distinctly later in oiigin, than Kaniarupa, Varendra etc. 
And as the latter set of names such as Kamarupa, Varendra, Harikela 
and Candradvipa were famous, and undoubtedly very viable social 
groups, their omission from the list can only bo interpreted as merely 
conventional. The chronological argument, naIueh^ that the original 
Bhvvanakoqa may have been compiled earlier than the emergence of 
these geographical names, also, cannot explain the incorporation of 
many unknown or less known geographical names of a later age as 
mentioned above, to the exclusion of the more famous ones, all of 
which were current perhaps in about the .same age. This is an 
instance of the conventional notions of ancient writer.?. 

But the most numerous were the settlements between the rivers 
Jumna and Krishna, and the tribes which have been distributed in that 
region are a pretty good number, which indicates that the habitats in 
that area must have been very heavy and population dense. Indeed, 
the accounts of this region leave this impression that the geographi¬ 
cal knowledge of this part was full and complete in all its details. 
The large number of human groups distributed over the whole area 
consist of many old peoples, whose settlements existed there, and 
many new ones which sprang up later on ; and it is this incorpora¬ 
tion of much of the elements of later geography along with the 
old that has resulted in a detailed survey. Here, the accounts have 
not followed a strictly orthodox line by eliminating much that was 
new, iior have they departed from their conventional order by neg¬ 
lecting old features. So, along with Avanti, Vidarbha, VidiSa, ASmaka, 
and Dasarna, mention is made of principalities which were relatively 
new such as Maharas^ra, Kuntala, Karnata and Konka^a etc. Small 

and specific localities bearing a definite geographical sense are also 
not omitted. 

On a review of the whole geographical system as outlined, it be¬ 
comes clear that the outlook of ancient Indian geographers was 
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mainly conventional, although at times they have shown almost sur¬ 
prising acquintance with many modern features not originally incor¬ 
porated in the traditional order. This has led to curious results. One 
stratum of information is definitely old and the other modern. 
This discrepancy between old and new strata of information has its 
basis in the nature of the Puranas. The point about it is that, un. 
certain chronology of traditional texts makes it impossible to assign 
the geogrhphical data to any particular period. The texts, for ins¬ 
tance, refer to some very distinctly modern names such as Kailavata, 
Kanthadhana, Kalakuta, Mudgara, Buddbakataka, Katakasthala, 
Brahmottara, but very often give definite glimpses into the geogra¬ 
phical ideas of a remote past, when Aryan civilisation had not yet 
overstepped the Vindhyas. And in many cases, the force of earlier 
tradition has been considerably weakened by embedded borrowings 
from later deposits. Necessarily, we are left in doubt whether we 
have in these texts a faithful picture of the geographical features of a 
later age, or a collection of a more or less quasi-historical names which 
are echoes from the Aryan lore of the eariy Vedic age. 

Another peculiarity about these names is that the compilers in 
some oases have shown a preference for the ancient rather than the 
modern name of a particular place that was in actual use. This is 
an attitdue which may be described as 'conventional'. Thus mention 
is made of Pragjyotisa which stood for Assam, but not of Kamrupa 
another name of Assam, and known as such in the time of Samudra- 
gupta. Similarly, we get the names of Pundra and Suhma, but not 
of Ra^ha and Varendra. The use of the name of Videha is probably 
another instance. The Licchavis are the most outstanding of the 
constituent clans forming the Vajji federation ; they appear and re¬ 
appear on the stage of Indian history from the 6th century B. C. to 
4th century A. D, and yet they are left out and the Videhas, who also 
belonged to the federation, are mentioned instead. These are some of 
the instances of convjsntional geography, but it will not be quite easy 
to decide the line between conventional and later geography. 

Again, geographical fancies of an earlier age got mixed up with 
later geographical facts, and this mixture of old and new features has 
sometimes distorted the main situation and created confusion. The 
names have been handed down from author to author, and have been 
allowed to find their way in the texts without any regard to the poli¬ 
tical vicissitudes in the life of a tribe or its complete extinction. Thus 
the Purus, whose traditions are decidedly earlier, are mentioned and 
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they possibly lived in the vicinity of the Kura country. At any rate, 
they must have been merged into a newer federation and lost t]beir 
tribal identity, and so ethnographically at least they conveyed no 
meaning. Similar are the instances of the Vltihotras, Tui^dikeras, 
Nipas, whose names at a later age did not convey any geographical 
meaning, but were simply memories of an early past. We have 
also the examples of the halvas and Matsyas who are mentioned, but 
in a different list we find reference to the Yaudheyas and Arjunaya* 
nas, who as we have seen, lived within the Matsya country or in the 
vicinity of it. It is just likely that these peoples whose traditions 
were decidedly later, incorporated and absorbed the Matsyas and 
halvas and followed them in their country. Here is, therefore, an 
instance, of how old and new traditions were in conflict with each 
other, and no clue is found as to how old peoples and tribes passed 
into oblivion and new tribes arose. Similarly the Vatsas, Madras, 
Trigartas, Kaikeyas, »^urasenas, ASmakas, Sivis and Gandbs,ras most 
certainly represent the geographical conditions of a time considerably 
anterior to the time represented by such names as- Anupa, Da§apara, 
Purika, Mulaka, Maharastra, Kamata and Konkana etc. The peoples 
of an earlier age in most cases have been amalgamated by newer 
powers, in the process of the political and ethnic transformation that 
was going on. 

But it cannot be said that traditional geography was altogether 
Impervious to the changes that were coming upon the old tribal 
settlements and groupings owing to the impact of new forces. Thus 
the Bharatas are no longer mentioned ; and we find in the land which 
they held, the Kurus, and close to them, the Pafioalas. Similarly 
other Vedic peoples such as the TurvaSas, Anus, Druhyas, Uglnaras 
and Srfijayas disappear from history and are not noticed by tradition 
which may indicate that they were either amalgamated with other 
new tribes, or took new shapes under different names. The force of 
later tradition from a positive point of view is also manifest from 
the mention of many such names as the Sulikas and Gaudas, who 
later on played an important political role. So judged from all 
these features, geographical traditions of ancient ethnic settlements, 
as embodied in the Puranas and astronomical works, p.esent us 
with a stage intermediate between the conventional notions of the 
past, and an intimate acquaintance with the far flung and numerous 
tribal establishments of a later age. 

As the Bpio, Puranic and Astronomical geography is professedly 

26 
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concerned \vith the whole sub-continent, geography of ethnic 
settlements in ancient India may best be interpreted if we describe 
in a general way the ohief natural divisions of India, and point to 
their ancient ethnic connections. The distribution of principal races 
thus sketched will also indicate in broad outline the course of 
traditional geography. 

The eastern frontier of India is buttressed by a chain of ranges 
running in a general direction from north to south. From this eastern 
hill frontier, the level land known as Samatata stretched almost due 
west and embraced the plain of the great river Brahmaputra, The 
valley of Assam situated between the Garo and Khasi hills on the 
south, and the Himalayas on the north, was the land of the 
Pragjyotisas. The Pravijayas and the Bhargavas might have been 
some primitive hill tribes of the Assam mountains. 

The delta of Bengal i. e. the great triangle of land which is enclo¬ 
sed by the Ganges (Padma) pursuing a south-eastern course from the 
point where the Bhagirathi (Hugbli), forming the western line of the 
delta bifurcates, had a geographical entity quite distinct from other 
Gangetic provinces. This easternmost Gangetic realm might have 
been in possession of the Vaiigas. To their west, on the other side 
of the Bhaglrathi, lived the Suhmas and also the Gaudas whose terri¬ 
tories even included the region to the north of the Ganges. To the 
west of the Gangetic delta, the plain enclosed by the Bajmahsl hills 
on the east and the Son on the west, was the historic land of the 
famous Magadbas and their eastern neighbours the Angas. The 
hills and forests of Santal Parganas and the Ghota Nagpur Division 
might have preserved large group of primitive tribes such as the 
Antargiryas, Vahirgiryas and Mallaparvatikas, while the famous 
republican tribes, such as the Licchavis, Mallas, Videhas and Jhatfi- 
kas settled in the country between the Ganges and the Tarai. On 
the south and south-east, the deltaic Bengal again descends into 
fertile lowlands along the sea-board of the Bay, and further south 
merges with the plain of the Mahanadi river—the land of the people 
variously called Utkalas or Udras. To the west of the U^ras in the 
eastern portion of the Central Provinces, lived the Dak^i^a KoSalas, 
and to their south, the Kaliftgas. A portion of Ghota Nagpur to the 
north of Orissa might have been inhabited by the Punc^ras. 

The broad belt of country full of hills and valleys which lies to 
the west of the Son along the line of the Jumna on the north, opens 
freely to Bajputana on the west. The peoples inhabiting there in 
ancient times were the Maladas, Karufas, Pulindas and Chedis. 
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The wide region which lay to the west of Chedi country, enoom* 
paBsed by the Jumna, Chambal and the Narmada was the lai\d of 
the Malavas, Avantis, Vaidi^as and DaSarnas. The long strip of 
the Chambal basin was also the home of many other tribes of 
antiquity. Between the Chambal, which connects the Vindhyas 
with the Jumna, and the Aravalli hills which run across Bajputana 
diagonally from the south-west to north-east as far as the ridge of 
Delhi, separating the desert plains of the north-west from the more 
fertile region of the south-east, there lived the ancient peoples of 
Raj putana, the different branches of whom were known to ancient 
writers under a variety of designations such as the Arimedhas, 
K^udramTnas, Madhyamikas, Sivis, Malavas, DaSapuras, Vykas, 
Salvas, Matsyas, Arjunayanas, Yaudheyas, Agnidhras and Daserakas. 

West of the Aravalli hills is the great Indian desert of Rajputana 
or the Thar which extends seaward. Ancient ethnic names such 
as the Mandavyas, Kukuras and Marnbhas are connected with 
this zone. Beyond the desert, in the basin of the lower Indus, lived 
the Sindhus ; and further up where the five rivers of the Punjab 
gradually close together to from a single stream, the SauvTras. 
Along the whole extent of the Sutlej in Bhawalpur, lived the ^udras, 
and to their east in Sirsa the Abhiras and the Nisadas. To the 
south of the Thar, along the coast, runs a strip of alluvial plain which 
was called Aparanta. The peninsula of Kathiawar, separated from 
this coast line by the Gulf of Cambay, was the home the Anartas 
and Saurastras. The Island of Cutch, lying between the Runn and 
Kathiawar was inhabited by the Kacchas. 

The vast length of the Narbada valley was dotted with many big 
and minor settlements. On the south side of the Narbada, the 
Satpura range runs parallel with the Vindhyas. The eastern 
extremities of the two ranges end in the highlands of the Central 
Provinces which are associated with the settlements of the Tripuras 
and Mekalas. The broad alluvial flat between the Tapti and the 
Narmada rivers was Inhabited by the Mahisakas, Anupas, Bsikas and 
other minor stocks. South of the Tapti begins the Deccan plateau. 
Between the Tapti and the Godavari, particularly on the western 
half, lived the Nasikas, Vaidarbhas, Mulnkas, and also the Admakas 
whose settlements covered even portions to the south of the 
Godavari. The land between the Godavari and the Krishna was the 
home of many other historic races such as the Andhras and the 
Maharait’^fts. 
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In the north, the famous Doab enclosed by the Jumna and by 
the corresponding portion of the foot-hills of the Himalayas, was the 
realm of the historic peoples of mid-India, the Kg,si-KoSalas, 
Euru Pahoalas and Vasa-U§Tnaras. The Jumna basin from the 
Dehra Dun to Agra was lined with many other minor settlements 
such as the Gu^as, Kapisthalas, Pandus and ^urasenas. To the 
north of the Doab, the belt of the hill country of Nepal, Sikkim and 
Bhutan corresponding to the foot-hills of the Himalayas, from the 
source of the Ganges as far as the frontiers of Assam, was in 
possession of many primitive tribes ; but the Garhwal and Eumaun 
region was a favourite resort in particular of some ancient peoples 
such as the Bhadras, Brahmapuras and Tamasas. The mountain 
slopes lying adjacent to the north-west of Garhwal, and intersected 
by the Sutlej and the other tributaries of the Indus were occupied 
by many Himalayan tribes of antiquity, such as the Satakas, 
Eulutas, Lahulas, Audumbaras, Manahalas, Eohalas, Bajanyas, 
Eunahas etc. 

The Himalayas occupy a dominant position in Indian geography 
and constitute a mighty natural barrier. But the mountain chain was 
pierced, and connections existed between the highland of Tibet and 
India, as notice has already been made of many mountain tribes 
such as the Eahkas, Kulindas, KhaSas, Tahganas who obviously lived 
in the Nari-Khorsum province of Tibet. Numerous tribes also lived 
in the deep valleys and passes leading to the north as is indicated 
by references to the patha countries. 

In the west the Himalayan range is carried on by the Hindu Eush 
into the crest of the Iranian plateau. Persia, Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan collectively called the plateau of Iran, which reaches out 
on the north-east to the lofty Pamirs was inhabited in ancient times 
by an Indian population for many centuries after, as well as before, 
the invasion of Alexander. The Greek writers refer to the existence 
of the Indians in the Greek satrapies. Hiuen Tsang’s descriptions 
clearly show how Buddhism was established throughout the whole 
extent of the frontier regions. At the end of the 7th century the 
Muhammadans found idolaters at Kabul. It has been seen, that 
Indian traditions as embodied in the geographical data of the 
Puranas and the Brkat-sarhhita, know of a number of ethnic settle¬ 
ments of those regions. Such names as Jagudas, Kanthadhanas, 
Yasovati, Vokkanas, Jrngas and Euruminas bear clear traces of 
Ss^nskrit names and refer to some ancient settlements in Kabul- 
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Kandahar and other western regions which indicate that in the 
early past the Iran plateau remained Indian in civilization down 
to the Muhammadan conquest^ and was in consequence included 
within the geographical boundaries of India.* Further .the ethno¬ 
graphic tradition of the country to the north of the Iran plateau 
already sketched, strengthens the assumption that the basins of 
the Ozus and the Jaxartos were not excluded from the geographical 
system of ancient India. 

To the east of the Iran plateau lies the plain of the Indus. 
Its northernmost part are the valleys of Gilgit and Chitral, where 
India merges with Iran and Turan. Here lived the Daradas, in whose 
country mountains were of surpassing height. Indeed, the mountains 
of Yasin and Chitral, which lie in the shape of an angle, appear 
like a “roof sheltering all India.”® The valleys diverge south- 
eastwards in the upper reaches of the Indus in Kohistan and Hazara 
where lived the Kuhakas, Darvas and Abhisaras. To the west of 
the upper stream of the Indus in the Swat basin were found many 
other peoples such as the ASmakas, Guruhas, Arimarddanas and 
TJrnas, while to the east ef Hazara in the Kasmir valley lived the 
KaSmiras. Lower down Kasmir, lay the Indus valley with its five 
rivers called the Punjab and the Frontier Provinces which 
were covered with innumerable tribal principalities, as it was the 
country which every incoming stream of migration must have 
traversed. The more famous of the ancient peoples who lived in 
that river-plain were the K aikeyas, Madras, Gandharas, Sivis, M^la- 
vas, Ksudrakas, Vasatis and Trigartas. 

This is in main the geographical background of ancient ethnic 
settlement of northern India, Details about the activities of such 
human groups of ancient India can never be seen as clearly as 
necessary for a thorough study of the subject, but such activities 
must have been regulated by, and influenced, certain developments 
inevitable in the process. Firstly, it is necessary to remember 
that the settlements in ancient India were not a simple unitary process 
which was completed at one particular period. It was carried over 
several broad periods of time from the Vedic times onwards. 
Secondly, such settlements certainly led to modifications of geogra- 

1 CH. 1.326-27, 

3 sir Thomas Holdioh writes ''Hindustan, to the medieval Arab, 
oommenoed at the Hindukush, and Kabul and Ghasni were 'Indian* frontier 
tovns (Gates of India, p. 226). 
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phioal environments, and was indicative of the eultural and economic 
needs of that particular group of Indians. Purely wandering 
herdsmen, like the PaSupalas or Gho^as perhaps led a life of continual 
movement, but agriculturists like the Vangas and Magadhas needed 
arable lands which led them to prefer fixed settlements. Hence social 
and economic, groupings, based upon the requirements of agriculture, 
necessarily conformed to the conditions of physical geography and 
of natural vegetation. This feature namely, how the needs of an 
agricultural tribe were negotiated to the conditions of the soil, 
must have been the main factor that governed the course of human 
geography of ancient India. The varied types of settlements, their 
distribution, the sites selected through careful consideration—all 
these aspects of settlement are of outstanding geographical interest. 
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181 and n3, 187, 102n6. 
Tanganapurtk, 129. 

Tanganas (N-88, NE-8;, 129. 138n9, 
142. 

Tapasas (W-25), 149nl7. 

Taraksuras (W-14), 106, 147-48. 

Three places of pilgrimage. (itJ. 
Tilakhala, 95n2. 

Tirabhuktd, 164ul. 

Tomaras (N-85), 134-35. 

Tosalas 71 f. Viaaya of, 72. Amita- 
Tosala, 72. Uttara and Dak^ina 
Tosala, 72. Vi^ayaa of Uttara 
Tosalp, 72-73. Vi^ayag of Daksina 
Tosala, 72, 75. 

Traiku takas, 46. 

Trigartas (N-17. NE-42). 29n6, 93-95, 
97, 134, 144. 

Trikalihga, 22n4, 64. 

Trinetras (NE-3S), 143. 

Tukharas (N-73, NW-2), 105f, 108, 
112-13, lS4nl, 138. 

Tundikeras, 69. 

Turaganana (N-18), 126n4. 

Turu^kas, 106, 147-48. 

Tusaras (NW'-2), 105f. 

Twenty ancient Cities, 41 nil. 
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Udaya-Gin (£-22), 172n7. 

UdU)a9(U, 91n5. 

Uddehikas (C-20), - 47-48. 

uid n5. 

U^cyas, 8, 100. 

Udras (£-15), OOnll, 78f. 169-170, 
191. Deia, Kiwiya of, 74f. 
Udumbarapun, 88n. 

Udumbaraa, see Audumbaras. 
UjjayantR-Gw, 149nl7. 
lijjayiQi, 89, 67, 68. Viaaya of, 69. 
Ujjihaaas (C-6), 39. 

Uinara^iya, 47. 

Unchanagar, 54n5. 

UiHtplavya, 81. 

Upanivew, 99n8. 

Uparisyena, 99 !d8. 

Ura^, 91n5. 

llrddWlhana, 99n3, 101 
Cims (N-91, NE-40>, 81n.5, 111-112, 
187111, 144. 

Usmara, 01, 118. 

lltkalaa (E-261, 75f, 181n3, 191n6 
Vimya and Desa of. 76 and n2. 
Utaabu-Sanketas, SO* 

Utsthaia, 44n4. 

Uttara Kosala, 63. 

Uttara Kula, 171. 

Utlao-a Kuraba (N-7), 88. 

IHtara Mandala, 169. 

Uttara Pancala, 21ii5 
Uttorapatba, 8, 87, Olihl. 109. 

Uttara Tosala, 7af. 


Valiikas. 116-117, 118. 
Vahirgiryas (£-371. 192-193 
Vaiduryairnga, 86. 
N'airagara-'ntandtda, 67n. 
VaLsyas (VV-16), 148ija. 
Vajjjnbhumi, ld9n.7. 

Vajjis, lO.*), 181 nS. 

V'ajra, 67n. 

Vajrakula, 86, 88ii7. 
V'^ataka, 70n8. 

Valhika, see Bolhlka. 
Vanarajya (NE-15), 143 
Vanarastra (NE-11), 142. 
Vanaugha (W-8), 146 
Vamavasi, 69. 

VeUgala. 184f. 


Vangas (£-89), 160, 166. 168, lOOnS. 
ITS, 178f, 191, 19304. 

Upa VauLgO, 182, 184. 

Anuttara Vaiiga, 183, 184. 

Varani, 01n5. 

Varana^, 60-61. Viaaya of, 61. 
Varbaras (N-70), 114, lS4hl. 
Vardhatnana (£^3), 184, 189, 182ii6. 
V'ardhamanapura, 78. 

Varendra, 176, 178, IPS, 186-188. 
Varmatl, 99. 

Vasatis (N-10), 90. 

Vasumat-Gin (N-S), 88. 

VasumaU, 88, 162. 

Vasuvaiiu (NE-2D), 127, 143. 
Vatodhanaa (N-23), 64-^5. 
Vatanagara-vuoya, 161. 

Vatsagulmas, 66. 

Vatsaa (C-9), 40-42. 

VedagarbhapurT, 37. 

Vejakhanda, 169. 

Vemakas, 94. 

Vengi, 66nll. 

Veiiumati (NW-12), 140. 
V^esoli-Vai^i, 164nl, 166, 194. 
Vidarbhas, 46, 66, 70. 71. 

Videhas (£-13). 63n6, 163-166. 

Vidi», 63. 

Vijaya, 1.36. 

Vikramapura-bhaga, 183-84 

Vina^a, 48, 46. 

Vindhyw’ala, 3, 4 
Vlrapura, 86. 

Viratanagara. 31. 32 
Vitaiikapura, 160n6. 

Vltahotras, 69. 

Vokkaiias (W-10), 113-14. 147. 

Vrkas (C-41). 80 
Vrsabhadh\aja-Gtt-j (E-2). 158 
Vraadarbhas, 01. 

Vrsiiika. 22ii0, 65, 94n3. 
VySghraxnukhas (E-61, 158n2. 


Vainakoli, 107. 

Yamunns (C-11, N-11). 43. 

Ya.-a>vatl (N-41), 103, 120n5 
Yaurllieyas (N-46), 91, 92, 03, 9.>, 
121f, 125. 

Yavanas (N-57), 17. 108, 112. Ml, 
115, 122nl. 135. 

Yugaudhara. 29n2, 95n2 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


P«ge 

Line 

For 

Bead 

11 

36 

14 omita 

they omit 

20 

6 of fn. 8. 

eqnatatib& 

eqaatfhn 

29 

fn. 2, 

Saradatta 

iSaiadaoda 

32 

8 

abandant 

abundantly 

44 

14 

JoDOgad 

Jonagadh 

49 

last line 

Paith&nikaa 

Petontkaa 

Pafj^hSnakaa 

Petenikaa 

62 

fn. 10. 

Rftmagrama 

Bsmagama 

85 

5 of fn. 1. 

to 

by 

91 

5 of fn. 5. 

After * right* 

ineert ‘bank* 

96 

4 

of 

to 

100 

16 

in 

to 

113 

87 

Tarunatb 

Taranftth and 
delete Oomma 
after *plaoe' 

124 

13 

After 'or* 

Inaert 'to' 

126 

12 

to 

with and delete 'and* 

136 

5 of fn. 

oavoran 

oavern 

139 

No. 8 

Ladadas 

Lahadaa 

162 

22 

rofera the 

refera to the 

163 

13 

Nalanda 

NalandS 

168 

4 of fn. 3. 

Khfid 

Ehs^i 


4474 







